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PBEFACE. 


The Atttbor of the present Volume must have felt 
it, in most drcumstimces, a flattering distinction to be 
appointed Congregational Lecturer. As the selection 
was as unexpected as unsought, private consideration 
could be of no account; nor was it for him to complain 
of unworthiness and incompetenc5^. To be associated 
with the cause of Theolo^cal Science was not quite 
indiflerent to his ambitioh : to be enrolled wh^ his 
honored predeceiUprs in .these tasks, was, at. least, 
exciting to emulation. 

“Fonitan et nottram nomea miaoelatiir iatn.” 

But he ccmfesses that his timns almost instantly 
subdued any rising pride. He submitted to it as “ the 
burden of the Lord." bi addictmg himself to the 
necessary studies for the prselections lequked of him, 
in honest purpose, yet with Unsuppreasible anxie^, — 
he invoked alike strength d ocmviction, and that 
aerimisBess of temper, which befitted a_8ub,^ so 
tremmidinu. ^ 

It musfbe remembered that the doctrine of Future 
Fimishment is only a part of his theme. Had this 
bean'that which was tmgand to^ him, the readw nught 
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fiMjr to the delay with which euch qaeBtkw u 
iffsoached. This seemed to be a geaeral im pww Moit. 
It will be semi Qiat it was not oozrect HekBOwa JoD 
well ^t they who have the charge of any leaswang 
axe seldcan thought to travel fast snou^. It is a 
natural impatience. But in the conduct of a great 
argument they are bound to maintain a fiur>looldig 
and wary course. Therefore, though he believes that 
all his premisses bear upon this extreme conchision, he 
had other duties, and if these had been n^lected, it 
would have been to the dishonor of his trust. 

Concerning the plan of his own Work, it is gmie- 
rally hazardous for a writer to speak. It should 
deelaxia itself The reader will adjudge upon it. It 
ought to be so explicit as to need no key. The per* 
missidn is pleaded, notwithstanding, in this case, to 
ol^ a few explanatory remarka 

He has shunned eveiy pretension to rest his argu- 
ment upon special and disputed points. It beconwe us 
to be jealous of singular and origmal defences of truth : 
not the less, of impresmng our own mental type. Such 
a course betrays a state of disposition more vain of 
adroitness and ingenuity, than li^ to truth. It 
engendms unbelief by the divirami of those who Ixdd 
the cmnmcm principle, and by the rash advancmnent 

of doubtM moof He has rather been inclined to 

• # 

inquire. Is It the uniform teaching of the Scriptures? 
Is there rmy reserve in them raq>eding it? Is there 
any part of their informations which does not,’ and 



rakrACs. 

ouiitot, fiiS lodor k? Does pot nil go in one wny? 
is tlwro eac^pt Ik^ or heaiMiaiig rtali)men% to zahe a 
doiibl? And if ^lere be eiii^KMed aiUHnaljy does it 
iMd>aidiQ^ <^ quadzadofi witii that nnitom teacMi^? 

has finind it necessary to nuantain a cairn ^eadi* 
neaa amidst the boasts of an affia^ hberaiily and tlw 
oraceadcais of a popular charity. If the character of 
parricnlar 'GpecDlations be thus prejudiced, the ocnUzo* 
▼eti^ is tozedosed. He deems that the belief of truth 
is unloving. Truth must be good. It cannot be 
good to hide the truth. The peril which that truth, 
perhapc^ supposes may be avoidable; but it can only 
be escaped by being made known. indeed, certain 
opinions invariably led to a diafegard of human wel- 
fiue, it would be their sternest refutation. But if that 
which is now involved does not show itself crudly^— 
if it be unexceptionably seen linked with earnest effisrt 
to save mankind, — ^then the conviction of another) * * 
danger is not incompatiUe with love to him. 

It is not argumentatively lo^cal just to a|q>eal, in 

these disquisitions, to the Divine character. That con- 
ception is to be tormed upon what is revealed of God. 
We may not assume that>^hat we have entertained is 
right. We must not guide^ our reasonings by it Now 
only let it be supposed, that etenwl retribution is 
taught us by revelation ; then, until it be allowed, the 
Irvine character cannot be und^stood.'* Ail our 
of it, until that admission, are partial and 
faring dictated by a for^ne and narto^wer oonchisioii. 
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cr pcMEdbiy t(yi6di%) onr int 

to t3(»tception : tiie coaceptioii ^aeDoaot^ 

in<3i iiliiy or eqtii^, weiiglt against ^ 

B in its largest sense, as an earlkt 

nevekticMi, the Author has mainly addressed hhnseif 

to the a priori treatmmit of his subject Thus, if the 

revmwd of any Scripture testamony be demanded, 

because of its imputed ccmtradiction to natural demon*’ 

iriratkin,-^he has, throughout his endre aigoment, 

rgmned upcm it He has endeavored to prove that 

nature hriiigs no relief by suggesting my alternate. 

According to its dednous, even to the apprehensitme 

of s»ise, moral agents are happy or miserabte, just as 

are the qualities of their agency. Moreover, it must 

Mow that it can only be right so to make them 

happy or miserable. • If these qualities of such s^^ts 

be permanent, thus permanent must be thdr happi* 

ness or misery. To the dark boundary^line of death 

we trace the equal permanency of these characters of 

ocmduct and of their awards. No known treatmmit of 

tlMse agents, consequently, is at variance with these 

adual remits. Whatever can be ascertained coincides. 

It is ahoays so, to Our best knowledge and experience. 

difficulty may be only thrown badc^ — but it now 

jnesses upcm the impugners of dxe Scripture dodrixm 

of fiUuie puniriunmt. It now becomes their owni. 

Tim Lecturer, in the confession of these common 
1. ■ ' ^ ■ 
'primaples, felt himself warranted, at evmy stage of the 

mgmnent, to seize the analogy betwem nature and 



pnifMr melaliaii. Jilslmre^QWledi^^ 
la^y m this very dupate, cmfy foBoiro^ the fixtiacrr 
thst Chziirtiamty, as a remedial syMem^ pE>ooeei& hot 
da the assumpticm of aa anteoedeot, indl^endeiil, 
dilanaana ; aod that it is perfectlj mei^Kmafaie £nr it. 
jffis mottoes are bat iadices to the idea. 

He has written, in a few instances, aoooidii^ to 
Denominational opinions. He trusts that thb caiuKrt 
be esteemed unjust and o^tudve, when it is zemem* 
bered that this is a denominational foundation. 

Should these Discourses be seirerelj criticised, ^ 
Writer will not consider himself in anywise wroni^ 
He has tidcen those points which he omsdmitioiuly 
regarded as chiefly important and relerant: but 
another mind may hold li|^t what Im feels to be difll- 
colt, and conrider difficult what he thiahs light He 
well l^ows how different must be the mmtsl surreys 
of tlie same questkm, aud of Um same queetiim main- 
tained with equal fidelity. 

It may also be, that some opponoits of the doctrine 
which «he has attempted to vindicate shall resort to 
public animadverrion. He does not arrogate such a 
imtableness. l^t should censure of this kind appear, 
he must be pardoned in saying, that he cannot imigine 
the dreumstanoes which would bind him to reply. 
He has attacked no one: ncme can he have of^d^ 
Far from the tumults of controvosy, he' wiriiesl^ 
^end his few remainiug days in the quiet bkasednesi 
of hb pastond duties. 
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I& vain wiB any one look for descriptive, scenic, 
prasages in tliis Work. IHd he widd that pov@r, he 
should have forborne. He loves not, in such grave 
discuseicais, the fierce imaginative art He would not 
borrow the terrible fictions and machines of Dante, 
Buonarotti, and Milton. Sinner as he is, his ‘^soul 
has wept in secret places.” 

But he shrinks not firom the perfect affirmation 
the dread conclusion which he has reached. He 
the more intists upon it, not only on account of the 
complete evidence of its particular truth, but for the 
sake of its essential relations to all moral truth. For 
those who differ from him, he can cherish respect 
and favor: he asks their candor and forbearance. 
Towards their theory, however, of this momentous 
issue, he knows no sparing terms or indu^ent bland- 
ishments. Though many deem it rational, he deems 
it absurd, — ^though many feel it plausible, he feels it 
inccmgruous, — ^though many pronounce it benevolent, 
he pronounces it cruel It can ill conceal its origin, 
notwithstanding its mockery of aspiration and its 
pretext of meix^. 

“ Qna quantain vertice ad auras 
iStbereas, tantun radice in Tartars tendit.” 

Virg. Cieorg. ii. lib. 291. 


Litd$, MarA 22, 1847. 
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The “ CONOSEOATIONAL Libraby " was establiriied with a 
view to the promotion of Ecclefflastical, Theologioal, and 
Biblical Literature, in that religious connexion with whose 
friends and supporters it originated. It is also designed to 
secure a convenient hcaliiy for such associations as had pre* 
viously existed, or might hereafter exist, for . the purpose of 
advancing the literary, civil, and religions interests of that 
section of the Christian Church to which it was appropriated. 
Without undervaluing the advantages of nnion, either with 
Evangelical Protestants, or Protestant Nonconformists, 'on 
such grounds as admit of liberal co-operation, it was never- 
theless deemed expedient to adopt measures for facilitating 
the cont^ntration and efficiency of their own . denomination. 
In connexion with tliese important objects, it was thought 
desirable to institute a Lecture, partaking rather of the 
character of Academic prelections than of popular addresses, 
and embracing a Series of Annual Courses of Lectures, to be 
delivered at tlie library, or, if necessary, in some contiguous 
place of worship. In the selection of Lecturers, it was judged 
proper to appoint such^as, by their literary attainmmits and 
ministerial reputation, had rendered service to the cause of 
Divine truth in the consecration of their talents to “ the defence 
and confirmation of the Gospel." It was also supposed, that 
some iB%ht be found possessing a high order of intelleotaal 
compctecy and moral worth, imbued with an ardent love 
of biblical science, or eminently conversant with theologioal 
utd ecclesiastical literature, who, from various causes, might 
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never have attracted that degree of public atteutiou to which 
&ey are entitled, and yet might be both qualified and disposed 
to undertake oour^ of lectures on subjects of interesting 
importance, not included \vithm the ordinarj^ range of pulpit 
instruction. To illustrate the evidence and importance of the 
great doctrines of Bsvelation ; to exlnbit the true principles of 
philology in Uieir application to such doctrines ; to prove the 
accordance and identity of genuine philosophy with the records 
and discoveries of Scripture ; and to trace the errors and cor- 
ruptions which have existed in tiie Christian Church to tlieir 
proper sources, and by the connexion of sound reasoning with 
the honest interpretation of God’s holy Word, to point out the 
methods of refutation and coiintera(;.^tioii, are amongst the 
objects for which “ the Congregational Lecture” has been 
established. The arrangements made with the liccturers are 
demgned to secure the publication of each separate course, 
without risk to the Authors ; and, iifn^r remunerating Uiem as 
liberally as the resources of Uie Institution will allow, to apply 
the profits of the respective publications in aid of t/te Library, 
It is hoped that the liberal and especially Uie opulent friends 
of Evangelical and Congregational Nonconformity will evince, 
by their generous support, the sincerity of their attachment to 
the great principles of their Christian profession ; and that 
some may be found to emulate the zeal wliich established the 
” Boyle/’ the Warburton,” and the ‘^Bampton” Lectures in 
the National Church. These are legitimate operations of the 
"voluntary principle” in the support of religion, and in perfect 
harmony with Uie independency of our Churches, and Uie 
spirituality of the kingdom of Christ, 

The Committee deem it proper to state, that whatever re- 
sponsibility may attach to the reasonings or opinions advanced 
in any course of Lectures, belongs exclusively to the Lecturer. 

CoMOmSOATlOKAl. LlBa^EY, 

BkmyMd Strtti, Fhahtry, Marck, 1847 . 
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LECTURE 1. 


“ DOTH HOT EVEN NATURE ITSELF TEACH YOU ?’* 

1 Cor. xi. 14. 

Conclusions in science cannot fail often to appear 
unreasonable, unless they be intelligently and ap-* 
provedly conducted fixun their several first principles. 
They can only be shown generally reasonable, when 
every step in their progress is clearly rea^nable. 
They are but accumulations of individual elements, 
every one of which must be as entire and convincing 
as themselves. We are bound to trace these inter- 
mediate conditions in their arrangement and corre- 
spondence, one to another, and each to all. The link 
ought to be no less perfect than the chain : if it be 
not, the coil is loosely inserted and easily broken. 
And stupendous facts and recondite truths — which 
seem unlikely and indefensible at first — may thus 
be established, redeemed from improbability, and 
confirmed ^yond doubt. 

Especially in morals, *and in all branches of inquiry 
connecte ij^ ith them, is it demanded that the investi- 
gation be most searching, and the synthesis be most 

B 
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TEB mmCAh ASD MOEAI. CONDITIONS 

complete. A fiuiH of reasom&g, a mis-stateinent of fiict, 
is as fiital as a in mathematical demonstration. 
Studies such moment must be rigidly cautious if we 
would leach satisfactory results. The well-being of 
man is too imididUy involved in them to warrant 
lightness and haste. For morals are not, in our idea 
and scheme-either of philosophy or of religion, simple 
su^estions of reflection and experience, -^not mere 
dictates of fitness, — not only calculations of utility, — 
but they presuppose a Governor in the Creator of 
mankind; not exclusively the Contrivm- of the final 
causes which we mark in material nature, but the 
Designs and the Master of that conduct which shall 
i[ead us to our happiness. ‘‘He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good !" 

And, therefore, is it besought, at the threshold of 
the loi% and solemn argument which tlie Lecturer now 
anxiously, tremblingly, attempts, that candid patience 
be exercised, that precipitate decision be repressed, — 
that he be sufiered to clear space after space, to lay 
stone upon stone, r-as honestly resolved to discard the 
vicious proof by which his argument may have been 
defended, as to meet fairly, point to point, the most 
weighty objections by which it has been oppugned. 

The whole question is a problem of truth, — truth 
whatever it may be, truth wherever it can be found, 
having any relation to it. But Truth is not sternly 
cold; majestically unbending from the claims of its 
very nature, it is the only standard of benevolence and 
source of sympathy, i 

He who is summoned to discourse of truth in its 
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severe aspects may encours^ and endte hiiosel^ 
that he but more seoetly, and certainly more pain* 
fully, promotes all the good which alone can be foimd 
in truth, and which truth only can secure. Vanity, 
error, and falsehood are the necessary causes of 
miseiy and beacons of peril. There can be no worthy 
peace, no true safety, in forgetting, evading, and op- 
posing, truth. “ The light is the life of men." 

One Intelligence, one only, exists, which can com- 
prehend the universe. We often speak of that 
universe as though our mind could embrace it He 
who reared that system, he who preserves and super- 
intends it, can alone conceive it. We cannot strike 
out the thought. It is the outbirth of the Infinite 
Mind. It lies in the Eternal Will. “ He hath done 
whatsoever he pleased." We do not pantheistically 
call this universe infinite and eternal, for that would 
be liimself. But it so resembles him, that to all other 
beings it is scarcely less than unbounded and imbe- 
ginning. None but he can grasp its interests and its 
connexions. In its stretch, in its utmost limits, it is 
confessed to him alone. All its ide^ and motives are 
within liis cognizance and moral control. It is not, 
then, a term to be rashly used. It is a word for the 
mouth of God. He only imderstands the interpret- 
ation thereof. We cannot employ it with a just 
significance. Neither model is before us, nor arche- 
type in our mind. When the highest creatures have 
explored the amplest fields which their ken can 
discern and their thought can measiure, it becomes 
them to acknowledge with fainting mnazement : Lo 

B 2 
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THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL CONDITIONS 


these are parts of his ways : but how little a portion 
is heard of him!” 

Our chief mistakes arise from a false pretence of 
knowledge. We vainly exaggerate it. It is not only 
proper to sift thoroughly what we know, but to re- 
member what we do not know at all. Finding our 
ideas incongruous, our conclusions contradicted, we 
satisfy ourselves by what we represent the difficulties 
and anomalies of nature. There are none in nature. 
It is idle chai^. And those which we suspect in 
morals, are only in our views, and would not find a 
place even there, but from supposing that our know- 
ledge is far more complete and clear than it is. We 
must learn when to pause, and when to proceed : we 
must distinguish between the artificial, and the neces- 
sary, limits of information. The question is principally 
this : What is that idea upon the subject which it is 
proper for the human mind to entertain ? 

We are compelled, then, to regard ourselves as 
occupying but a little nook, a narrow comer, of tliis 
tmiverse : not quite shut up within our abode in 
respect of knowle^e touching other provinces and 
relations of it, but little qualified to pronounce on any 
thing extraneous to ourselves. We can gather no in- 
formation, can seize no fact, sjwntaneously, — ^however 
fax natural discovery may extend, — which pertains to 
a single moral history or bearing apart firom the con- 
fines in which we dwell. 

We may unhesitatingly pronounce, however, upon 
our own quality and order of existence. We possess 
not barely senses which reveal it, — and nothing can be 
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strongar according to its kind than sensible proofs — 
but we command consciousness, which, by its affinity 
to a subject far higher than aught which sensible proof 
can entertain, is otir most perfect evidence, — or, more 
strictly speaking, oiu: most perfect faculty of divining 
and appreciating whatever evidence affects our being. 
Sensation belongs to the mind, and is the excitement 
of thought : consciousness enables us to examine that 
mind, and to pursue that thought in its complexion 
and cause . We can bring our mental state and action 
under a very analysis. We can commtme with our 
heart, and our spirit makes diligent search! The things 
of a man, know’oth the spirit of man which is in him I 

There is but one thing in the created universe 
essentially grt-at, or truly worthy of infinite greatness, 
(hhers are tilings of space and time. They are not 
the full conception of the Creator, but only prepara- 
tion for that which i.«. They are the hidings of his 
power. It is not light, the firstborn of the omnific 
word. It is not life, teeming in its countless structures 
and sensibilities. It is not harmony, floating fixtm 
sphere to sphere. It is not sun and planet, matter in 
any of its forms and conditions, whatever its im- 
mensity, or whatever its beauty, — it is not to be foimd 
in the furniture of mountains, mines, or seas. It has 
not sign in height or depth. What is this mightiest 
production of boundless wisdom, power, and benignity ? 
It is Mind, intelligent, reflective, accountable, im- 
mortal, mind! The Self- Existent “hath made us 
this soul !’’ 

Mind is the only medium for the Divine glory. This 
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gl^ consists of oesrtain manifestations which Jdiovah 
gives of himself He does skilfoUj, wonderhiDy, bene- 
volently. He iipprinte on every ade his sagnatores 
and charactonstics. They are inscribed on the firma- 
ment, they fill the earth. But all hitherto is uncon- 
scious and imreasoning. Until now there is nothing 
to observe and appreciate. There is no power of in- 
tellectual sympathy. Matter does not investigate 
•matter. World does not admire world. Star does 
not confess the loveliness of star. There is yet want- 
ing. a faailty which these do not include. Let this 
essence be created, and all the marks and proofs of this 
glory may be recognised. That which is taught, is 
learnt. That which is revealed, is understood. That 
which is impressed, is received. The Creator is ac- 
knowledged and adored. The orbs of heaven, which 
always declared his glory and showed his handiwork, 
have now found ear on which to quire, and an eye 
on which to gleam. The volumes of instruction, which 
could not peruse and meditate, themselves, arc now 
searched by that which best resembles their author, 
by that which can interpret their meaning. 

Mind is the only capacity for the Divine enjoyment. 
Our Maker loves to communicate of his happiness. 
He blesses his inferior portion of creatures with no 
mean measures of good. . The.in8ect riots through its 
blithesome homr. The birds sing among the branches. 
Li the great and wide sea leviathan was made to play. 
But these cannot share in any high and pure delight, — 
in the love of truth, the complacency of excellence, the 
pursuit of holiness. Nothing in them can correspond 
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to thesis qualitiee. God haa, howoYer, made miad in 
his image. It contains a similar, though most unequal, 
susceptibility of blessedness. He can enable it to 
“ drink of the riyer of his pleasures.” He can bid it 

enter into his joy.” He condescends to approjniate 
it as his own true nature and description : “My soul !” 
“ God is a Spirit ;” that which is not can have no 
fellowship with him ! 

Mind is the only subject of motive in the perform- 
ance of the Divine will. Those worlds which roll in 
the concave of heaven received a first and complex 
impulse, which gave them their revolutionary sweep 
and rotatory axis : certain principles perpetuate that 
impulse: and those worlds obey it still. Atom cleaves 
to atom as they originally cohered. But m these larger 
or smaller works of creation there can be no moral 
disposition. They yield to neither love nor fear. 
They can only be passive to mechmiical forces. Mind 
alone knows respect for authority, love of excellence, 
sense of gratitude, dread of retribution. It alone is 
moved by considerations of right and wrong, of good 
and evil. It alone entertains the ideas of duty and of 
obligation. 

Mind has a fearful power. It can sin. The stars 
of the sky might rush into wild eccentricity, the lion 
mi^t lash itself into imknown fury, the serpent might 
spring with unprecedented treachery ; but who would 
charge them with sin ? • There is, however, nothing 
incongruous, irreconcilable, in “ the sin of the soul” ! 

Mind has a tremendous susceptibility. It may su£^ 
punishment. It may be made conscious of infinite 
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dispIeaBOTe and opposition. It may be wrecked in all 
its highest interests and hopes. All things else fulfil 
their course. None M. None are firustrated. But 
this, in its defeat and perversion, may draw down 
upon itself an insupportable misery. It may be un- 
done in its own undoing ! 

These may be regarded as rudimental propositions, 
and as fore-shadowings of our design. They lie dose 
to every question which can be raised. They afibet 
and determine every argtuneht which may be mooted. 
We, also, state them as so many postulates without 
the allowance of which, discussion is arrested at once, 
and proof or disproof is utterly invalidated. 

Since terminology, almost itself a science, acquires 
increased importance with the growth of all liberar 
and severe inquiry — since it must deeply concern 
evoy debate of principles — since the use of writing 
will vary in most men, and all generally impress their 
own character upon it — since a slight difference in the 
employment of language will invariably produce a more 
serious modification in ideas, we will offer the follow- 
ing definitions of words which cannot fail fiequently to 
recur, or what shall be our fixed application of them. 

By physical — when applied to man, we would de- 
note his whole constitution or nature, thc»e conditions 
of being in which it has pleased his Creator that he 
should exist. This, therefore, includes the mind, not 
less than the body with its animal life. Mind is a 
physic ; or a constituted thing. The word cannot be 
justly opposed to, immaienal : it as truly embraces 
what is intellectual, as it does what is sensible, in us. 
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By moral — ^when spoken of God or of man, we n# 
derstand any predicament of legislative authority, or of 
corre^nding accountability. It must always answer 
to some case or question of go vemm^t." Moral rule is 
that of m^atures, who can be influenced by intelligent 
motives, under laws suitable to them. Moral obedience 
is the conformity of such creatures to those laws. The 
word is not, then, convertible with, spiritual. This 
refers to mind, to whatever partakes of its nature or 
has its seat in it. We ihay speak of spiritual wicked- 
ness” and of moral evil; the one term declares the 
kind of the act or principle : the other signifies its guUt, 
or that quality which renders the evil-doer obnoxious. 

By mind — when restricted to men, we intehd that 
chief element of our being which stamps our proper 
self, simple in substance but capable of various states 
and moods, exercises and manifestations ; which can 
judge concerning things, their truth or fallacy, their 
desirableness or pemiciousness ; which is excited by 
these descriminations to passion or emotion according 
as objects are presented to it which can stir these 
feelings. PhilosoplucaUy speaking, judgment and 
passion arc not diverse in tlieir nature, but are the 
unequal order and decree of interest which the same 
mind takes in those diflerent objects as they impress it. 

By fitness and necessity — when ascribed to truths 
anterior to any thing which is constituted by in- 

« One exception to tlic rule may seem to arise when we speak of 
moral evidence and moral certainty. But tlie idea is retained, — ^it is 
that which we must responsibly admit and may most jttstifiid>ly 
entertain : that on which a moral agent may proceed. 
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ie{)0QdfiOt Qf anjth^ which is the i^Sact ciforwalim., 
priinaxy to imj thi^ has had %mntn^we m 
principles the oontmy of whidb cannot be oonoeiTed, 
which the earliest created mind most have apprehended^ 
the reckless denial of which involves anardiy and 
absurdity, without which law could -find no bads and 
Deity admit of no demonstration. 

By the vnO, of God — ^we may express distinct but 
not repugnant ideas. It cannot always stand for an 
unalterable one. There is a will, a good pleasure, 
which he may or may not exercise : there b a deter- 
minate will which must prevail, however opposed : 
there is a moral wiU that may be withstood, but which 
is alwi^ provided with the means of vindication. 

By sovereignhf — ^We point out that form of divine 
iciU which solely respects gratuitous good. It consults 
no law, known to us, in its disposals. The word cannot 
be predicated of justice. It is mere fevour or mercy. 
It is, in our use of it, a negative term. It supposes not 
that God thus acts without reasons, but simply con- 
fosses that they are unknown. It is as far removed 
from merit in those to whom it is directed, as from 
compuldon in Him who exercises it. 

In all propositions in which eternity may be mployed, 
we would convey the notion of the longest posdble 
duration, the strictest sense of endlessness, the perpetuity 
in which the idea of termination would be more difficult 
than that of continuance, — unintemiptedness, inces- 
sanc^, of which we can conceive : a duration which 
physical purposes and moral considerations forbid tis to 
bdieve can dose. 
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It tlUte ‘proposkicm be- Aeemedi riliated ^ wbkb admi^ 
into it any stariiotly munt^igible term, if any pcor 
position be thonght void^ — £>r example, in vhidi 
eternal may-aru6-^-4)ec8U8e we cannot grasp its import 
to a strict abstraction ; then those which are iunda* 
mental, the resting-places of all reli^ous tmtii, axe 
incapable of poof. Ton cannot prove that tn^is a 
God, fcr who can by searching find out God ? You 
cannot prove that he is infinite, everlasting, self-exist- 
ent, for who can realize these perfections ? The truih 
of a proposition must depend upon its evidence : on its 
IruOi it must be received : and our ignoraime of muph 
contained in it is no ground fi>r its rejection. Every 
man may know enough of Him who “ dwelleth in the 
light which is imapproachable,” to love and obey 
Him. Every man may gather enough of consequences 
which lie in eternity, to lay hold of what he feels to be 
an endless good, and to flee what he feels to be an 
endless evil. 

A few more distinctions might be specified: such aS 
between the effect and event of things — ^between apjmnir 
ment and sufferance — between complacency in any 
course of conduct and the subordination of it : but these 
suffice. Common language, not technical, not scho- 
lastic, best represents all truth which is foimded on the 
common ideas and sensibilities of man, which truth 
enters most intimately into our present inquiries. 

We notice a very general observation, at this early 
stage, which, if correct, would abandon these inquiries 
to a hopeless issue. It is averred that its settlement 
entirely depends upon Bevelation. As justly might the 
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tratli of the Divine existence be remitted to that testi* 
BKHij. Bevelation is equally unsusceptible of defence if 
it rest uponnothug save itedf The Being and general 
attributes of Deity must be demonstrable antecedently 
to any credible testimony from Him. The constituents 
and la^ of our manhood must be known, or be open 
to knowledge, ere that testimony addressed to it can be 
shown adapted to its powers and wants. Who God 
is, what man is, are to be detmnined beforehand, or 
no independent revelation can supply the information 
and proof. Possessing revelation as we do, earlier 
thjp our earliest capacity of thought, we yet reason 
according to the original necessity of the case. Not 
thus to conduct the question, would contradict the 
tendency of our mind. We could not teach our chil- 
dren and catechumens in any other way. “ There is 
a God.” The fool only hath said in his heart that 
there is not. “ This the Word of God.” It agrees to 
his acknowledged character. It bears the impression 
•of that mind, that wisdom, that greatness, that bene- 
volence, that justice, the traces of which we mark in 
the works of his hands. Ye are men. He hath made 
you and not ye yourselves. It commends itself to you. 

“ It is profitable" for every end you can propose. It is 
coincident with every feehng you can divine. It pro- 
ceeds in the line of all yoiu: secret yearnings. It 
thoroughly imderstands you. It does more, it antici- 
pates you. It reveals you to yourselves. It explains 
what was only felt, and solves what was hardly 
guessed. It deciphers the mysterious characters writ- 
ten on the soul. It stamps them not, but only intm:- 
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prets than as they are there. They are wrought into 
it. All its* diBooveries act in like nuumer. They 
agree with the more solemn movements and deeper 
sympathies of the mind. It lays our whole being 
open, enibrcing nothing that is alien to it, infusing 
nothing that is uncongenial with it. It causes it to 
understand, to muse, i^lf. “ Do not its wmds do 
good ?” “ They are the words of eternal life.” There 
is, then, this double parallelism: iii^t, between the 
character of God and his revelation ; afterwards, 
between that revelation and the character of man. 

We arc not unmindful of the probability that the 
first man was really treated in a similar manner with 
ourselves. A special communication was made to him 
by his Maker. Intercourse supposes it, and was itself 
a revelation. But not the less true is it, that “ the 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things which 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.” Not 
less true is it, that “ that which may be known of God 
is made apparent among men, for God hath made it 
apparent to them.”“ It was a distinguished favour, 
disturbing no previous constitution of things, a super- 
added benefit in perfect harmony with all which had 
before existed. The thesis is by no means confined 
to revelation. We totally disclaim the opinion that 
our exclusive business is to look for it within those 
inspired leaves. It requires anterior knowledge. It 
demands a more original foundation. Not only the 


* Romans i. 19. ^vtp6v * . . 
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external world must teach, but its government; we 
must, also, look determinately into our mind. In the 
fbtmer we discover the footsteps of Deity, in the latter 
his fime. .This is the principal subject and source of 
moral science. Whatever belongs to man, every in- 
gredient of his nature, fidls most strictly within the 
province and under the functions of our reason. Be- 
cause some may have exaggerated the force, and 
misdirected the use, human intellect, it does not 
become us to derogate from it. Sin is its perversion, 
but not of necessity, its diminution. The unholy dis- 
porition which turns it aside,' leaves it as strong in its 
present direction as it was in its proper course. It is 
iu>t denied that this unholy disposition may lead to 
mental habits and to sensual indulgences which shall 
actually cloud and weaken it This is not, however, 
necessary to the presumed case. The mind may be 
filled with prejudices which shall warp the judgment 
when particular objects are presented to it ; but the 
capacity of that judgment is the same whatever may 
be sulnnitted, and whether or not those prejudices 
operate. “ The first principle of religion,’’ says Bacon, 
is right reason.” Beason is of its own nature con- 
cerned with facts and principles. We are not only 
permitted, but are botmd, to investigate all the truths 
which involve our happiness or misery, all which bear 
upon our state as actually subsisting, or on any destiny 
reserved for us. It is reverent to address the eternal 
God in the mann^ of those who would learn, and 
who, that they may learn, enquire of him: Shall 
not the Judge of aU the earth do right ?” not in infor- 
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ence that be 'will, but in protest that he should not 
“ Suffer me a little, and I 'wUl sho'vr thee that I have 
jet to speak on God’s behalf. I 'will fetch m j know* 
ledge from a&r, and 'will ascribe righteousness to mj 
Maker.”* ^^Bighteous art thou, O Lord, when 1 
plead with thee; yet let me reascm the case widi thee 
of thy judgments.”* There can be no pie^ in fore- 
going inquiry and refusing scrutmy into the rules of 
the IMvine conduct. We cannot see thi^ love to God 
should be indifferent to his character. We cannot 
honor that trust in him which is careless of every 
inducement to its exercise. We cannot applaud that 
jealousy of his glory which passes by every crimina- 
tion of his justice and his goodness. 

A revelation, indeed, can make nothing true. It is 
menely an attestation to truth. Truth has independent 
rank and place and subsistence. The attestation does 
not constitute the truth, but it can render that which 
is already true, sure and certain to our minds. The 
appeal of Scripture is, therefore, as commonly as con- 
fidently directed to our judgment. “Why even of 
your own selves judge ye not that which is righC?” 
“Judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my ■vineyard.” 
“ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.” 
Whatever the evidence, reason alone can appreciate.it 
Through reason alone can the mind receive the seal of 
corr^pondence firom the image of truth. 

He, who, firom whatever motives, disparages reason 
as it now exists in man, reflecfe no honor upon revda- 


* Job xzxri. 2, 8. 


* Jeremiah mi. 1. 
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tioiB. To what u this remitted, if not to reason? 
When it unfidds its claims, what else canr decide upon 
tiMm? It seeks to produce oontiction of its truth. 
An external proof seems first in natural coder: but 
this oonasting of various pardculaismust be suliijected 
to an intelligent process. It is to be examined, sifted, 
collated, applied. More frequently, though not so 
naturally, the internal evidence first appeals to us. 
We hold back most firmly from the opinion that our 
understanding has nothing to do with this species of 
evid^ce. The substance of the volume is essendal to 
the vindication of its authenticity. Nothing could 
make it true, if it contradicted truth. Nothing could 
make it reasonable, if it contradicted reason. We are 
asked: If, you knew firom foreign evidence that this 
was the Book of God, would you not be bound to 
acquiescence in all which it contained ? But there is 
no foreign evidence which could do this, unless God 
himself gave it to every man. The case is necessarily 
that of mental research. Then do we afiinn that no 
mental research into external evidence could be satis- 
fefttory, in blindness of what internal evidence includes. 
No rational being on presumptive evidence (though the 
highest that historical argument can admit and, in such 
instances, as convincing as demonstration itself) could 
thus cmnmit his belief and all the issues of his exist- 
ence. Beason is, likewise, concerned with interpreta- 
tion, {md not only with evidence. And these are 
not separable departmdhts : interpretation belongs to 
evidence and must affect it, evidence mixes with 
interpretation and must impress it. Little do they 
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foresee, who talk so lightly of reason, whither their 
language tends. What mean they by prostrating it ? 
Let it rise to revelation, — expanding to its greatness 
and soaring in its effulgence. 

We are now in a condition, we have now reached 
the place, to inquire, independently of. any revealed 
authority, into the true character of man. What is 
his nature? In what relations does he stand? ^^at 
are his prospects of a future life and allotment? How 
is he constituted ? What survives of him at death ? 
In what mamier shall he be dealt with in any period 
subsequent to death ? How is he regarded ? How 
is he treated ? We sjieak of man as he now ap- 
pears: we would describe him in his present being. 
We believe, at the same time, that he is what he 
always was, and always will be. With his circmn- 
stances and dilemmas we have now no question : we 
only ask, — What is his proper being ? The present 
disc]uisition is merely introductory. It concerns the 
true nature and condition of man. Until these be 
known, we cannot inquire into the mamier of liis treat- 
ment, or into what awaits him. 

I. We cannot doubt that there is in us a twofold 
constitution ; that we partake at once of material and 
spiritual properties, — that we consist, in one person, of 
a body and of a souL Man is only oiganised matter, 
or that oiganised matter is only a machine for what is 
not matter. To avoid the grossness of the first pre- 
dicament, some assert that man is homogeneous, a 
monopbysite, of an indivisible nature. Yet this 0[union 
can only be entei tained by the materialist, thus repre- 

c 
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end Idealist, some snd-hjk^ cbnaaMa, 
m ebss elmjstics we can scercely expect to find, The 
imiiialanaliat would make no such statement The 
{MOtiee are divided thus: the materialist is he who 
ihiid» that matter akme enters into the composition of 
man : the immaterialist thinks that it not only does, 
huA that there is superadded an immaterial principle. 
The former, then, alftnns that mind is the eifect of 
a <^tain structure and physiology of matter, not 
separable from it, and having no nature inde- 
pendently of it: the latter supposes that, though he 
cannot define mind, nor understand the mode of its 
exercise, apart from cxirlain material instruments and 
manifestations, that it is different essentially from 
matter, and that the human being is made up of these 
two constituents, existing in compound, yet capable of 
discrimination. 

We can only know tilings by certain phamomena, 
or the indications of specific qualities. By such a mode 
of observing, we distinguish between various objects. 
Why do we not mistake an animal for a vegetable ? 
Why do we not rank a vegetable with a minend? A 
child will instantly tell the reason, — they are not alike. 
We may clothe our reason in a loftier style, still it is 
no better. All comparison and contrast are founded 
upon this apprehension of what is similar and dis- 
similar. But matter comprehends all sensible things. 
We recognise as material whatever occasions our per- 
ceptions of vision, taste, hearing, smell, touch. We 
pronounce as material whatever possesses figure, 
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renatibili^, magnitiide, pcndtaneas, exteiraoB. 
We leave out of ducoaeiiou all dispute conoeniii]^ liie 
pntnary or secondaiy order of these sensations 
extenud accidents. That which presents these ngns 
and induces these feelings, we justly call matter.' We 
take a metallic bar into our hand, — it has a shape, it 
is cylindrical, — it has a density, it is massive, — ^it has 
a solidity, it is compact, — it has an extension, it is 
oblong, — can we for a moment doubt wliat it is? Yet 
really all this discernment must pass in our mind ere 
we determine its nature. It may seem involuntaiy, 
but it is actually related to a duration of time, and 
proceeds in an order of succession : the jx)wer8 necessary 
to produce this discernment 4ire voluntarily directed. 

There is, then, something — if these be the marks by 
which matter is invariably to be known — which is 
not matter. That something as tridy c.vists as matter, 
and it is l)y it alone that matter can lx; proved to exist. 
It is certilicd by equally descriptive pha*nomena. It is 
not only to be known like matter, but, unlike matter, 
it is known to itself. Mind is conscious of all wth 
which it is aflected. It exercises choice and volition. 
It can abstract and combine ideas. It can understand, 
reason, imagine, rememlxT. These arc its cognizable 
jffoperties: that which manifestvS them is, mind. 

Every particle of the human frame, however at- 
tenuated, — every fdament,. though most delicate, — 
every globule of blood, though most minute, — is but 
matter, and is, therefore, plainly reducible to its 
criteria and laws. None of these reciprocate with the 
characters of mind. The mind, on the other hand, 

c 2 
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does not put fordl a ngual in common with the in- 
dications of matter, and cannot become a thing of 
shape, hardness, size. The body is not the spirit, the 
spirit is not the body, on the simple showing which 
distin^shes between opposites, or, in other words, 
between subjects which possess no congruous, inter- 
changeable, attributes. If tliey should be seen in 
closest parallel, they are lines which never touch. 

Wlien we speak of substrata and essences, we often 
deceive ourselves. We know nothing of matter, except 
as a congeries of qualities — properties recognized by 
the bodily sense : we infer that there is something 
which presents them, and in which, after some manner, 
they inhere. This is our utmost information. Of that 
secret substance we cannot form a conjcH^ture. And 
we readily confess that we know nothing of mind 
except as a series of qualities, of wdiich we are in- 
dividually conscious ; we cannot but conclude, that 
there is something on which these rest. This is our 
largest solution. Of that support we can entertain no 
fiction. Half of oiu: explanations are cUfferences of 
language without any nearer approach to truth : and 
the boasted progress of our knowledge is often the 
substitution of one kind of ignorance for another. 
This much is certain : that mind may be as distinctly 
discriminated as matter, for by none other process can 
the existence of matter be argued but by adducing its 
properties, — while we know in our mind the sureness 
of those properties by which it is revealed.* 

* “ This primary and suppoaed obvious quality of bodies will be 
found, when examined, as inconprehetmble as anything belonging to 
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This-inrariable difference of matter and mind has 
been disputed by an adroit al lotion that there is to 
be found a common law in both. Must not the mind, 
it is asked, be somewhere ? If so, is it not capable of 
extension ? But this is to claim the point in dispute. 
It begs the question. The fallacy and the artifice con- 
sist in the term. For the answer, that it was no where, 
would raise the ridicule of the unreflecting. We can- 
not scruple to render that ansM^er, whatever the award 
of a thoughtless derision. That which exists in space 
need not to have its “ whereal)out” in it.® The mind 
is related to the body. They co-exist and co-operate 
under a present vital fcconomy, in a present objective 
scene. The nexus of that relation is not more incon- 
ceivable than would be the law of local habitation in 
the sense of extension. Nor can any conclusion be 
more arbitrary and violent than to affirm that the 
relation must be rather of the nature to which the 
mind is boimd, and not of the nature of the mind itself. 
We attempt no definition of this relation. It exists. 
It is placed beyond the possible doubt. All its remoter 
speculations — how spirit exists to space, how spirit 
passes through space — we contentedly forego. Mind 
has no extension in matter. Mind has a relation to 
matter. We are assimed of each proposition. From 

our miuds; and a solid extended substance as hard to be conceived, 
as a thinking immaterial one/* — Locke: Essay on Hum: Under: 

• “ The maxim is, that an object may exist, and } et be no where, 
and 1 assert that this is not only possible, but that the greater part 
of beings do and must exist after Uiis manner/* Thought, there- 
and extension are qualities wholly iiicomjmtibie, and can never 
incorporate together in one subject ” — Hume. 
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our present Irndtations of knowledge, farther inquiry 
is SA redkless as vain. Lai^uage is generally as predae 
as intellection. We give little credit to them who 
complain that they cannot express what they concave : 
the fiiult.is essentially in the conception, and only 
accidentally, or perhaps consequently, in the expres- 
sion. The sculptor might as well accuse the marble, 
when he has wrought Psyche into statue, that its 
senselessness debarred the pure, the intense, the 
visionary, impersonation which he had studied and 
had impressed upon his mind : but was his image 
truly more instinct and idealised than that cold form 
on which his eye rests thus dissatisfied ? 

Motion has been considered as alike the projKTty of 
mind and matter : thence it has been aigued that their 
nature is the same. But motion is not a property of 
matter. Matter has a capacity for it, and motion is a 
condition in which it may be found. An external 
impulsion is necessary to give it this activity. That 
this activity is not necessary to matter is obvious in 
that it is more commonly wanting to it : matter does 
exist without it, and may be conceived of in a state of 
rest There are no better reasons towards the proof of 
anything than these, that it can be shown thus to 
exist, and that the mind can only thus apprehend it. 
Now the body moves. The mind retains its relation 
to the body whithersoever it moves. But this is not 
mechanical. There may be mental independmice. 
When toss^ on the deep, we may in thought be 
pr^nt with our households, traversing far disUmt 
haunts and conversing with long-departed friends. 
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No nuu can doubt the being of mind distinct from 
msttm' but, by that doubt, to oonfinn it There is the 
power in that doubt which is neither nervous nor 
muscular : there is a power turned upon a question of 
its own nature which a power of matter cannot do : 
there is a power voluntary and self-directed. Strange 
and unworthy as may be the doubt, — whence does 
it arise? What entertains it? What, save that 
which was different from matter, could take such a 
distinction ? 

We feel little disposition to controvert every 
hardy and obtuse assertion by the coarser schools, 
the dissecting rooms, the vivisections, of materialism. 
There is one which, however, we will notice. It 
is affirmed that, as certain organs of the body 
perform their separate functions, so is it equally 
evident that judgment and other intellectual phai- 
nomena are only functions of their appropriate 
apparatus, the brain, the central organ of the 
sentient system. Let us, then, examine the working 
of those other organs first. The glands are appointed 
to form certain secretions. In their ducts all these 
secretions have been detected through alternate stages. 
The mechanism of the heart can be traced, together 
with nrany of the actions and changes of the circulatirrg 
fluid. The alimentary canal has been frequently laid 
open, and tire successive processes of digestion been 
minutely ascertained. This is intelligible, inductive, 
experimental. But who can apply similar examinations 
to the mind ? Who has identified its organ, or traced 
its intermediate formations? Who can say what there 
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k, in even the eigans of flenaation, whioh indneet 
fitneee? M^liatacdpel has revealed the peculiar quality 
of that striiig which we call the optic nerve, enablipg 
us to see rath^ tiian to hear? What ingenious theory 
has explained the mode in which the invmted image of 
the retina correctly impresses us with the true position 
of the thing? In what does the encephalon of the 
hero differ from that of the poltroon, the poet’s 
from the hind’s? Following up the physiological 
counterpart, as it is ui^d, we may rightfully 
demand: W'here are these productions, slow, gradual, 
immature, of thought? All we ask is, consistent 
proof. Certain organs fulfil their parts. We see 
not only the result but every step of the process. 
In like manner, we are assured that the brain 
fulfils its part in educing thought. Show it to 
us at work. It is possible. Its mcchanfcal move- 
ments, its hidden chambers, have been explored. 
What did they indicate of any business with mind ? 
What declared, assured, embryo has been detected in 
its duplicatures ? Have any of its nicer tissues, any 
of its secret recesses, betrayed, like palace-approaches, 
the mysterious presence ? If thought he the effect of 
anima] organisation, it should partake of some material 
adjunct. But so far from realizing, in these researches, 
mind made known to us by sign or essence, we caimot 
learn the method of any external impact upon it. 
There is a visual impression, a picture, reflected upon 
the eye. Whence is the perception of the mind? 
Was the nerve, which is behind the eye and foliated 
through it, shaken by the simulachrum, so that it 
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Nifaratod ? Was tliere any traasmissioii of change to 
the thalamus out of which it curiously shapes itself? 
Was there any effect which could be noted upon the 
great medullary substance ?* There is the eye itself, — 
its convex cornea, its three lenses, — an achromatic 
instrument : but how the mind is affected by it con- 
tinues imexplaincd. 

If thin ki ng result from matter, it can only be 
in (me or other of the following ways. It must 
be an inherent property in it. This no reasonable 
man asserts. Matter abounds in all kinds and forms 
without any ac(X>mpaniment of intelligence. Or the 
alternative is, that thinking may be induced by com- 
binations of particular portions of matter. Two sub- 
stances, in contact or compound, often elicit what seems 
wholly new. But a third can never spring from them 
without being perfec’tly similar, or without a change of 
themselves. An a^egate may be decomposed by an 
addition, which, by combining with either of the 
elements it finds already united, liberates the one or 

• The efforts of philosophers, constantly renewed, to penetrate 
the relations of the soul to animal life, have all along retarded the 
progress of physiolc^. In this attempt men left the province of 
philosophical research for that of fancy ; physiolc^ists, carried away 
by imagination, were far from being acquainted with the laws of 
purely animal life. Th^ professed to explain the most obscure 
psychological phienomena, and yet they were unable to say what 
fever is, and in what way quinine acts in curing it. 

**Let us, first, endeavor to refer to their ultimate causes those 
phttnomena of life which are not psychological ; and let us beware of 
drawing conclusions before we have a ground>work. We know 
exactly the mechanism ^ the eye ; but neither anatomy nor chymiatxy 
will ever explain how the rays of light act on consciousness, so as to 
produce vision/* — Liebig: Animal Chymistry. 
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the othec. No oonjanction perts am prodttoe a 
permanent properly which ia differrat from those parts 
when separated. Chymistiy only explains the changes 
of bodies — it does not create any thing. Mechanism 
only applies the laws and agents which are independent 
of it — ^it does not create any thing. The mighty 
laboratory and tool-house are built for them, with all 
their substances and dynamics. By what analog; is 
it, then, maintained that material combinations can 
give birth to an element, an entity, imlike them, and 
transcendently superior to them? Where, indeed, is 
there this combination ? Where are the two things, 
different from each other, which this comjwund sup- 
poses? There is, according to the presumed case, 
matter alone and only. An arrangement and juxta- 
position of brute desh is thus combined with power, 
and invested with prerogative, to originate those 
elevated sentiments, those imperishable argiunents, 
those glowing imaginings, those sphere-voiced lays, 
which bind age to age, which excite congenial efforts 
in successive generations, which constitute the glorious 
wealth of the Great Intellectual Community ! 

Atoms make up the human body : but they, as 
individuated, do not think, for then every atom 
would be a seat of thought, and every body would 
possess iimumerable souls. Any particular distri- 
bution of atoms could not give this effect. Any 
rapid circulation cQuld not stimulate it. Tou may 
attenuate them tmtil imponderable and inappre- 
ciable, but you have acquired no mental result. 
Magnetism and electricity arc only blind agents, how- 
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ever refined and subtile. By chymic law the power 
of attraction and repulsion will afiect atoms : their 
position and temperature are altered, but there is no 
change in themselves. If it be allowed that mind is a 
super-addition, we demand no more. But a supm:- 
addition is not an effect of a forcing state of things. 
If a super-addition, it must have existed previously 
and independently, however momentarily. If it be a 
mere effect, it stands unrelated to a cause, and, accord- 
ing to all nature, it can have no cause, because itself is 
superior to any which could presume to be one. 

We do not think that these reasonings are at all 
weakened by any proofs of the influence which is ex- 
ertetl by the himian frame upon the intelligent principle. 
We are prepared for such a fact, and freely confess it. 
The body is the machine of the mind : its irregularity 
must disturb the agent. If the medium of vision be 
dim and distorting, the eye can only thus apprehend 
the object. But we may aigue the converse. The 
mind is infantile with the body ; why not rather say, 
the body is infantile with the mind ? Let the soul be 
apprised of some danger — a danger which the senses 
cannot mark — and though the health and energy of 
the man until that moment is complete, you ^all see 
the appetite fail, the cheek blanch, the strength wane : 
you may see, if the stru^le be sufficiently fierce, the 
convulsions of death itself. There is often the working 
of a mind upon a material too ihiil to bear it. A 
supernatural and superstitious terror seizes upon its 
victim, an idle and fanatical imagination only, — ^bitt 
no poison could spread more surely, could opeTSifi^ 
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moze than were the venom really in his veins. 
Nor can any statement be mcne gratnitous than that 
mental insanity proves the entire dependence of mind 
upon organisation. When pulsation is fevered and 
overspeeds all the wheels of life, stimulatii^ the ner< 
vous influence beyond its proper control, ddiiium 
ensues. The mind is abused with the impression of 
diseased organs. Sensation is vitiated. But even then 
the mind is not infrequently coirscious of the default, 
and will vigorously argue against it. In settled mad- 
ness, the mind may inhabit a perfectly sound body, 
enjoying high health and reaching old age. There is 
neither organic nor flmctionaiy disease. There is no 
morbid structure nor physiology. The disease is, there- 
fore, in the mind. Why may we not speak of the 
derangement of intellect as its ill, as of that of flesh 
with all the ills that it is heir to ? Why may not there 
be its peculiar disease, its idiopathy ? And if we 
needed to confirm the independence of the thinking 
principle on its material covering, we might dwell upon 
its victoria over sorrow and temptation : we might 
unfold the scene of death ! How strong has it proved 
itself amidst that fell, how spiritual amidst that decay, 
how glorious amidst that eclipse ! Its greatness had 
not until then been proved, nor its triiunph signalized! 
It is its dawn of a brighter existence I It is its theatre 
of consummated achievement 1 
Perhaps nothing more entirely agrees with our 
argument than that the mind is so little aware of the 
bc^ly instruments and their operations. Some of 
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theM are bdow any consciousnees, in itk widest ineaa<^ 
ii^. The contraction of the heart in forcing the circu- 
lation of the blood, the causes of the temperature c£ 
that fluid, the process by which the pure air we inhale 
imparts some quality of renovation to it in its passage 
through the Itmgs, the propellii^ power which repeats 
this passage seventy times in the minute, for the whole 
course of our lives — these vital acts are very partially 
explained. If we were of one simple nature, why 
should we not be conscious of all these movements ? 
Why does consciousness extend to nothing, with the 
exception of a few sensations which are really mental, 
but to the subjects and exercises of thought ? On the 
supposition that the body is only the organ of the 
mind, there seems a fitness in these blind and independ- 
ent laws. There is little necessity for scanning them. 
They could not be included in proper consciousness. 
The spirit may know and examine itself : but its min- 
istering attendants wait upon it vrith a mute mysteri- 
ousness and inexplicable reserve ! 

The sway of the mind over the bodily powers is as 
generally allowed, as it is commonly exercised. We 
b^t change in it by muscular excitements. We 
bend up each corporal agent for it and thus we 
“bend up every spirit to his full height.” All is 
subsmvient and subsidiary to the behest of the nobler 
principle. By assuming the expressions of passion, 
we w'ork ourselves into it. There is ready obedience 
and assistance. What but an instrument, boimd and 
subordinate, can the body be, when mind can ^itate it 
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«t pleasoie, gain reinforcement from it, put it to evesy 
tue, fUim it as belp-meet, and yet exact revownce and 
subjection of it ? • 

We do not feel that we axe pushed to any difficulty 
by the rebound of our ai^ument in support c£ a prin- 
dple, incorporeal and independently superinduced, in 
adducing the case of the inferior animals. We firmly 
believe that there are in them many phoenomena of 
mind. To call it instinct, relieves no embarrassment 
of this admission. It is a valueless word. There is 
no distinction in it. It tells nothing. In every animal 
there is that which corresponds to mind. Does it not 
think? Does it not decide l)etween difficulties and 
choose between alternatives ? Does it not remember? 
Does it not love, hate, hope, fear ? Instinct has been 
supposed to intimate acts which are blindly perfect, 
automatic, performed without will and reasoning. 
But it can be shown that such acts are sometimes com- 
mitted in error and end in failure. There must have 
been reason, for there is mistake. It docs not follow, 
nevertheless, that while mind presents points of 

■ “ The most ordinary experience shows that at each moment of 
Kfe, in the animal organism, a continiie<l change of matter, more or less 
accelerated, is going on ; that a part of the structure is transformed 
into unorganised matter, loses its condition of life, and must be again 
renewed. Physiology has sufficiently decisive grounds for the 
oiunion that, every motion, ereiyr manifestation of force, is the result 
of a transformation of the structure, or of its substance ; that enry 
conception, every mental aflection, is followed by changes in the 
cbymical nature of the secreted fluids ; that every thought, eveiy 
sensation, is accompanied by a change in the composition of the 
substance of the brain.” — Liebig: Animal Chymistry, p. 9. 

We are not- bound to approve of the whole quotation : it is made 
to support our inversion of a common objection. 
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resemblance, that it is not susc^tible of the greatest 
distinctions. The power of analyzing mental phse- 
nomena, we may surely affirm, is denied to these 
humbler existences : we may, in comparing our- 
selves with them, boast it as our exclusive fficulty. 
To our mind, so superior to whatever looks like 
it in them, other endowments may be added. 
Speech, language, toother with the fixed form and 
ready facilities of knowledge which these gifts and 
capacities secure, abundantly exalt and discriminate it. 
If there were only that wonderful property of progres- 
sion by which every generation of man may surpass 
the former, leaving animal intelligence to its original 
restrictions, it would be sufficient to demonstrate that, 
though we even shared with it in genus, we stood at 
the greatest possible distance from it in species. 
Think of the human mind, and a gulf lies between it 
and every brutal form of sense: it means, as a term, 
quite a different idea. Nor have we any . warrant to 
think that their mind is superinduced, or could be 
independent. It is but a higher form of life. It 
never passes into any thing higher than animal acts 
and functions. It is of the l)ody, its adjimct, its 
instrument rather than its guide. 

We only attempt a condensed view, a summary of 
the argmnent in behalf of man’s spiritual nature. 
This is his conscious conviction. Whenever he 
has done justice to it, he has thus defined himself. 
Plato describes the soul as ** an essence, bodiless, and 
intellectual Aristotle, as “ an essence independent, 
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iiil «ia% aq)«ral]k iram ito pMaent fana d eiisl* 
ttoe."* All the £ifure which the uu^tsaatk^peted, 
•ad aU which modem natioiu, when unmi^teoed hy 
xevelmioii, yet foretel, respecta the simple qtirit, as not 
of the nature of the body, as divisible hrom it, as 
detached by death. The classic poets, the true priests 
of mythology, call it ^‘etemal exile,”* represent it “the 
surviving soul,”' asmibe to the manes a sort of 
divinity.^ Though the lyric, from its tender sadness 
and from its lofty sublimity, might be expected to 
chiefly impress this doctrine, we find it in the tragedy 
even to its parts, and in the epopee even to its scenes. 
Here and there, — as often as the atheist may be 
detected, — ^men may be found who deny this spiritual 
exmnption of their nature. But no sophistry, no 
decree of power, could evo* convince the multitude 
that this material form is the entirety of their being, 
and that death, sparing nothing, is its entire extinction. 
We elaim for the proper distinctiveness of mind fiom 
the outward form, — in every substantive use of the 
phrase, — tauvensal consent 

II. In attempting to properly estimate man, we 
cannot doubt that he was designed to be the moral 
a^nt, and that responsibility must attach to him. 
That which is called Conscience, we hold to be the 
Undeney and capacity of every man to examine into 
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* ** In etemum 

Exilium.” Hor. Car. Ub. ii. 8. 

« Aninue superstiti.” — Ibiil. Car. lib. iii. 9. 

* ^ Qm via Deorum est Manium.” — Ibid. Epodoii| Ub. 6. 
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1/he qimtkiii strictly ooimda«dt only involves t3>e 
moHw and the social mind of man: at least it is most 
justly illustrated by reference to it. We have no 
right to expect a &ir exhibition of it fixnn a mind 
undeveloped, or bom a man denaturalised by s^-^ 
ration from his fellows. There is nothing, however, 
which the infant intellect so readily catches; nor is 
there the isolated outcast — ^if ever such existed — ^in 
whom this power could not be awakened. In the 
brute tribes no cognate propension can be traced. 
Their percipience, after all flie trainii^ it may 
allow, cannot receive any impression to be compared 
with it, or that looks to it. They were made to 
obey the dominion of man, and not of God. They 
were formed only for their present life, and cannot 
launch a thought into an hereafter. They can at best 
hope to please, or learn to dread, their earthly lord, 
^ut whithersoever you turn yomr research, man is 
seen with this predisposition. He knows, or he can 
understand, that he is accountable.® He is capuible 
of distinguisliing between right and wrong. He is 
peremptory in his demand of duty from others to 
himself. This is all for which we contend : this is aU 
upon which we insist. Our inquiy^ is into the fact of 
man’s capacity : very indirectly and secondarily into 
the fact of its exercise. Now, a race of beings who 
can conceive of responsibility, whose highest philo- 
sophy affects it, whose universal language expresses it, 

" We do not contend for what th# ancients called but only 

for natural capacity to estimate such moral ideas when preswted. 

D 
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must be reenable. No creature ri^ bigber tbaa 
bia juBt and appropriate ideas. These ideas reflect 
wbat be and for wbat be is intended. They are as 
true to bim as be ought to be to tbm. He oould 
never be anpowered to entertain them unless be was 
obliged to deteimine himself by th«n. If the rank of 
his nature fdl below this capacity, if be was neces* 
aarily inferior to that which be naturally conceived, 
— ^most inconsistent suppositi(m8 1 — his level and his 
nature would contradict each other, and the only 
(xmclttsion which could be left us to form must be t^is, 
that his Makar had created him for abortive hope and 
vain emulation. Failure woiild be the law of his 
being. But his Maker must r^ard him re^usible 
in confoning the gift of this faculty upon him. To 
assert that these ideas are accidental to the human 
mind, that education and will-worship have injected 
them, can not account for their ready coalescence with 
it, — and only serve to prove that its requirements, its 
y&j cravings, have induced and shaped this ^stem of 
external discipline and obligation. From the objection 
we may advise ourselves that mau evory where .con- 
fesses such a rule. Hb inward sense demands a 
binding authority and an enforcing sanctiem. He feels 
that he is not in his due place among surrounding 
creatures, but as ^!e thus yields to a will higher tlum 
his own I Upon that will his luq>{»ness rests.* 

The argument might satisfy whatever we have need 
to show, were we to adduce the ready admissiem, by 
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ihd most nnin&nned individual, of tlioae moral dia* 
tinctioiui od whidi the notioD of ireaponinbilily pro* 
ceeda. Though he ahould never have revolved them, 
perchmice never have heard thmni until now, — at ouoe 
they commend themaelvea to hia approving judgment. 
He is compelled to affirm them. They poeseas hia 
intuitive aaaent Now this mental sympathy can only 
exist in affinity with what we call natural, or naturally 
perceptible, truth. When revelation announces its 
verities, verities which never could be known save for 
revelation, — we believe them upon its evidence, yet 
without any such eonsciousuess of coincidence as that 
of which we speak. We revert not to the past, 
though dreamy, thoughts of our mind, nor wonder in 
ourselves why we did not discern these things before. 
All is new. It had not entered into the heart to con- 
ceive them. But in moral inquiries, every conclusion 
comes back upon us as that which we might have 
decided, which lay within our own field of knowledge 
and our own range of mind. Or if they who have 
never refiected on these subjects, who have never 
addicted themselves to these researches, do not in- 
variably justify principles which true ethics bring to 
light, — still you will observe this susceptibility of moral 
distinctions in their objection. To something of ac- 
countability, affecting particular duty or particular 
retribution, is the objection made. The duty is, 
perhaps, denied as reasonable, the retribution as just. 
This is to betray conscience, — to allow those thoughts 
which “ excuse and accuse one another.” The reason- 
ing which this includes anticipates the proof we might 

u2 



cSat tbil ^ oonackade ^adbts. Jbretdy it ha* 
(pettixmodi aonie lav: abeady it ]u» ^diallao^^ a(N^ 
pfiiia%. It has beld its inquest : it Itas poised its 
balsnoe. The impressions of light and vroog are, 
therefore, the basis of the dmnur. It will be in 7ap 
four the objector henceforth to deny his capacity of 
moral distinctions; and as vain for him, possessing 
that capacity, to deny that he is accountable.* 

Were reason not a guide to morals, — ^if morals could 
be ascertained exclusively by supernatural aid, — then, 
until and unless that aid were afforded, man could not 
be a moral agent If his law might only be read in a 
revelation, then until and unless that revelation visited 
him, he could not be a transgressor. If of himself he 
cannot discern between moral good and evil, then 
only, when the difference is shown to him, can his 
conduct present any moral stamp, any character of 
virtue and vice. We see no ground to suspect that 
the mental powers of oiur nature are especially injured 
in their strength and clearness by any moral revolu- 
tion in it Depravity belongs to disposition, its bent 
to evil, and does not oonast in weakened capacity. 
There is no pretext for supposing that man is more 
incompetent to form a judgment on moraliQ^ than on 
geometry. Man, wherever fotmd in his state of true 
nature (that is, social and developed,) is a law unto 
himseE 

Any remedy for guilt, which revelation may bring, 
presumes guilt in him to whom it is brought How 
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liin lie Itdlfy cttpit^ in (xaue^tience of 
tto abldlt^ of pd#dr, ^modre a law and lus 
ameoablraiM to it ? If this be tbe dSsct of bis dis- 
obedhmoe} once be must hare been able to cmtify that 
law, and his obligation to it. Henceforth is he merely 
placed under its punishment. But it may be rqfoined, 
that morals being very largely deducible from the 
constitution of man, if he be now a fallen creature, the 
source of information must be most imperfect and 
deceptive. It is like beholding our natural fece in a 
glass full of flaws. We allow that apostasy to be as 
deep and inveterate as ever it was r^arded by the 
humblest and most agonized mourner of the fact. We 
have no palliation to ofler: no reserve to propose. We 
see it a law in the members, — ^“from the birth, and 
fit>m the womb, and from the conception.” We trace 
it unexceptionably. It must have a source and origin 
commensurate with itself. If man, in every place and 
in every age, go in one way, there must be a reason 
for it. Ton may, or may not, call it tendency arid 
disposition. It is universal event and issue. It has 
happened, it does happen, it will happen. "What is 
the solution? Hereditary depravity, original sin. We 
blench not from the strongest statements. We dislike 
every qualification of them. We find nothing gained 
by such refinements. The difficulty still exists, 
though removed to some more speculative ground. 
The pseudo-philosophy with which it is encumbered 
adds to its weight. Displaced fix)m its just authority, 
it is left open to every objection. We are not re- 
sponsible for any of these extenuating views. What- 
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ever be tbe dispontioft) eon can only be spontimeons 
and responmble. But we see in man, thus li^»ed, all 
the nature of man. Sin is not his nature : it is its 
depravation and abuse. Sin is not natural to him, 
however it is native. His constitution, truly under- 
stood, is apt for virtue : vice deranges and defeats it 
" The carnal mind is enmity against God:” the mii^ 
as it is,— not “ renewed after God,” — ^is mimity against 
him, in the misapplication and perversion of its 
powers. It has ^ gone out of the way,” it is “ alien- 
ated," it has “ turned aside.” It might be love to him 
in its light direction. As sin takes away nothing 
from the properties of our being, r^eneration adds 
none. We may, therefore, search our nature for its 
true interests, duties, and bjearings, nor can any 
demand be more imperative upon man than thus to 
pmise and judge himself. Whatever the depraved 
dispontion of man, his declared war is not with virtue. 
He does not hate justice as justice, truth as truth, 
Ifenevolence as bwevolence. He admires their ex- 
cellence, he defends their importance, he urges their 
exemplification. He approves and urges them. From 
depraved disposition he may violate them aU. In the 
blindness of passion he may conceal from himself the 
miomdly of that violation. But show him the case in 
another. Let a &r minor offence be cited. His 
"ai^er is greatly kindled.” Far m(n% pitiless him- 
self he denounces him “who did this thing, and 
because he had no pity.” 

What is that particular exkdse of mind which im- 
mediately seizes the distinctions of right and wrong. 



ha» ofteii been made the rabject of diapute.* Pee* 
oedeody to tbis inqtdiy, another claims its notioe: 
Why is any act i%htor wrong ? What constitates it 
such ? 

We need not allude to those theories which base 
themselves upon rules of human l^slation and con* 
Tuitions of human opinion. These can only cast the 
whole question of accountability into the scales of 
caprice and chance. L^islation and opinion are nota- 
ry diverse and fickle. Tyranny may follow tyranny, 
and opinion succeed ojanion, in the most varying forms. 

is the idea of rectitude so fixed and indep^dent 
in the human mind, that no deooe of the one, and 
no licence of the other, can destroy it. What could 
compel men to thipk adultery, parricide, robbery, 
right ? What array of power could force the subver- 
siou of all their ideas ? Mcnral distinctions are not 
fluctuating, but eraential. Despots and their minions 
may attempt to wrest the common sentiments, but 
they thus betray their weakness and hasten their 
doom. “The throne of iniquity,” always tottering, 
tumbles when it “ firameth mischief by law." The 
human mind is prepossessed, there is a lodgement in 
it which cannot be assailed, there is a nature in it 
which cannot be perverted, and aU such arbitrary 
violence is impotent. For we cannot ascend to that 
which is too ultimate in this inquiry. If it be asked : 
Is there any other ground of these principles than 
the Divine will? we must utterly dissent from that 
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aasomed appe^. The infimte exceUence must have 
an infinitely excellent will We speak of the necessazy 
perfection of that excellence in aooommodatami to oar 
ooly methods of thought and laqgui^, but not to the 
ipjuxy of its fireest choice. Itself authorizes these 
methods: “He cannot deny himseE” For every 
divine determination there must be a congruous and 
worthy reason. “The righteous Lord loveth right 
eousness.” “The Lord loveth judgment.” It neces- 
sarily follovm that the principles exist which for their 
own-sake he approves and prefers. But if his authori- 
tative requirement, his mandate, communicates the 
quality of the act or dis{x>sition, making it accordingly 
good and evil, then the act or disposition would other- 
wise be indifferent, and each would be without good 
and evil until his pleasure was announced. That 
will, too, would render all acts of obedience alike 
virtuous : that which was circumstantial would rank, 
when commanded, with that which was founded in 
fitness, and a confusion would arise in our minds the 
most disturbing to all proper views, the most subver- 
sive of all just apprehensions. We are accustomed 
to speak of a class of duties as positive, that is, pre- 
senting no reason but the command of Gk>d: we 
oontra-distinguish another class of duties as moral, 
their reason being obvious in their agreeableness to a 
pre-existing order of things. But this is not the high- 
est view of moral relations. An order of things may 
not be necessary. There are truths which were al- 
ways — ^which always will be — ^truths. The properties 
'of the line, the cone, the circle, the triangle, are not 
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eaxlier nor later, cannot be more nor less. We bor* 
row an illustratbn from tbe fact Good and evil, 
right and wroi^, truth and fidsehood, are equally im- 
mutable. They are tgruths in themselves. They are 
indepen^t of any constitution of things, and of any 
creation of agents. They are inceptive and primcfr- 
did. They meet have be® always what they ate. 
The contrary cannot be conceived, or, if conceived, 
is absurd. We speak of mathematical as etmmal 
truths. The epithet is apt and just. There can be 
no contradiction and no alternation to them. They 
depend upon no arrangement of matter, upon no dis- 
tribution of physics or forces. Were there no heaven 
or earth for their diagram, were there no intelligences 
to demonstrate them, they would be the same. They 
are archetypes, if they never had been shaped ; they 
are true, if they never had been proved.* So we 
reason touching virtue, or that which qualifies an act 
and disposition as right and good. It is conformity to 
nothing accidental, contingent, dispensational. Its 
standard mid reason are to be found, likewise, in eter- 
nal truths. The contrary cannot be conceived, or, if 
conceived, must be absurd. It is no more violently 
absurd to imagine the laws of mathematical figures, or 
rather principles, to have varied from their present 
laws — to imagine that they now vary from thdr past 
laws — that the circle is not necessarily convex nor its 
radii necessarily equal, that the triangle does not 
necessarily contain two right ai^es, — ^than to suppose 


• Note D. 
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flr :dist iUtoy eaa em ooiidilicauifiy odift. Ckt^ if n 
fotucdy B^pamte from e^ joitioe firom inicpii^, in aB 
lOEratiaB. No coiine, no cnrigi&ation, d eventa ean 
affiict their subatanoe. System and aeoonomy mi^ anse, 
tkw settlonents and ordinances may be eetiddidMd, 
■worlds may be created or crazed^ — these prindi]de8 are 
nmrmal and imperishable. We must remember, also, 
that all truths which are necessary are universaL Th^ 
are the same in every case and to every being. — ^It is 
evident, indeed, that such a difTerence exists between 
these and other truths. All things are not estaUisbed 
in a rigid necessity. Another kind of laws and 
aimther scale of proportions are not inconceivable, if 
we look into the great created system. Deity may 
have possessed boundless divernties of operation. He 
mi^t have recourse to other styles of work. Gravi- 
tation is the law: and it is absrud to attempt any 
other explanation of what is. But there is nothing 
absurd in supposing the possible substitution of another 
mol^ power. The planets exhibit, in probable 
respect to this power, their dimensions, relatively 
greater or less, but there is nothing id)8nrd in sup- 
posing that they might have been iashioned according 
to other degrees of magnitude and density. There is 
nothii^ absurd in supposing that they needed not to 
be moulded into spheric shape, or if orbs, that they 
needed not to be impressed with rotatory motkm, or if 
made to drde in a mighty course, that they needed 
not to travel in a common plane, or that moving in 
their revolutionary circuit, they needed not all turn 
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whicii 1 m» deoidBd these icgidalions M 
id the peeeut oonetitution of things, oonild hnre Ibnoed 
e difiboent oonstitation. But can the thought be mo- 
mentarily eofered to enter oar mind that the Deity 
omild invert the distinctions which we affirm? Is not 
the thought only a little less irreverent that th^ con* 
sist in his will? Is not the perfection of these 
qualities as made manifest in him, the moral demcm- 
Oration of his supremacy? Is not the perception of 
these qualities, as distii^^uishable from his being, the 
only method of glorifying him as God ? How can we 
ascribe these qualities to him, if they depend fer their 
mere existence upon his volition or his decree ? 

We, therefore, rest all virtue upon a foundation the 
most reasonable, while it is the most remote. It is 
necessary reason. It is eternal truth. Its idea cannot 
be changed. Near or distant, in abstract or concrete, 
it is still the same. If we cannot lift her vdil, like that 
of the fabled divinity, her self-announcement might be 
copied from its mystic fillet, — She is what has been and 
shall be ! More appropriately may we confess her as 
the Wisdom of the inspired personification, the com- 
panion and delight of Deity, the spectatress of his 
works and the gmiius of his commandments ! 

A virtuous act or disposition is, then, inhmently 
virtuous by its resemblance to the essential, indefectible, 
imprescriptible, rule of rectitude, — not to allow which 
were more unreasonable and m<fre pro&ne than not to 
allow a first cabse of all that we prove by sense and 
attest by experience. If the hypotheris, that the IKvine 
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z%ht aad mtK^, cannot be maintained itithout tm 
immit, even to blaspbmnj, against the IXvke character, 
much less can we &vour opinions which place the verj 
troth of virtue in the perceptive iacul^ of the creature. 
Our approbation or disapprobabicm of any conduct 
cannot make that conduct otherwise than it is. H that 
ai^probation or disapprobation invariably fi)flow the 
supposed conduct, the exciting cause of such com* 
j^acency or disgust must be found in the conduct itself. 
Then a law of connexion may be shown to exist And 
operate between these sentiments of the mind and the 
object which moves them. We must conclude from 
this coonexion that we are constituted to feel in this 
manner. We cannot ascribe it, with Hobbes, to the 
assumption, of authority; or, with Mandeville, to the 
love c£ praise. But the impulse is external to us. We 
need no verbiage of a moral sense.* We need no 
machinery of a circuitous sympathy.* Our mind 
judges of moral distinctions with an irresistible pre* 
dfflon and frdlity. In the same way as necessary 
truths affect every mind alike, so do moral truths. 
They are quite as independent of us. The process of 
the one is indeed slower and more ratiocinative than 
the other. Many necessary truths exact a tedious 
demonstratifm. They appeal to no intuition. They 
carry not conviction by impact and impression. Moral 
truths have only to be set before ns, and th^ are so 
self-convincing that we immediately dose with tibem. 


* Htlldl6iQII. 
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IbaM xttnarks we in no wieo eospiit ouradkcf 
to aaj theoiy of oonsdence which su^^poees ita innete 
knowledge, its sub^tive efficiency. We speak not of 
its independence, though we do xesolutdy owtcerning 
that of the first principles which it appreciates. It is 
only the religio>u8 judgement of the mind, exercised 
upon the great rules of morality presmited to it. A 
law is given to it, but it gives no law : a light is set 
before it, but it sets up no light.* 

To this natural competency of human reason to 
decide upon our moral relations, it is replied, that 
reason does not enounce a uniform sufiSrage, that its 
dictates are widely divergent, that the condusions to 
which it leads are palpably contradictory. This 
dignity and ornament of our nature has even been not 
infirequently assailed, by different parties, on these 
alleged groimds of difference. Cotta, in the Dialogue 
of Cicero,^ spurns the gift, as an injury and a curse, 
reviling the gods in language of rancorous coarseness 
and impious scorn for its bestowment. Among Christian 
writers, engaged in the defence of their religion, a 
depreciating style, in referring to this power, may be 
sometimes observed. One eminent instance may be 
quoted: ‘^Reason,” says Soame Jenyns, *‘in her natural 
state, is incapable of making any progress in know- 
ledge. Even when fiimished with materials by super- 

• NoteE. 

* De Natan Deoroin, lib. ilL It haa been the fate of Epiourua 
alwajs to be misr^preseuted. In this very Colloquy, Velleius 
asserts that this philosopher ai^ed that there must ^ gods, from 
the impressicm which nature herself makes upon the minds c^all men. 
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:VilaaEil aid, if kft to the guidanoe of her own wild 
iinngmattooB, die fidk into more nnmeroiiB and more 
groBi erroia than her own native j^pooraime could ever 
have euggested. . . . She has persuaded scmie, that 
diece is no God ; others, that there can be no ihtifre 
state; she has taught some, that ther^is no ^flerraoe 
between vice and virtue ; and to munler a man and 
to relieve his necessities are acticms equally merit- 
orious ; she has convinced many, that they have no 
free-will in opposition to their own experience ; smne, 
that there can be no such thii^ as soul or spirit, 
contrary to tbeir own perceptions; and others, no 
such thing as matter or body, in contradiction to their 
senses. By analysing all things, she can show that 
there is nothing in any thing; by perpetual sifting 
she can reduce all existence to the invisible dust of 
so^ticism ; and by recurring to first prindples, prove, 
to the satis&claoii of her followers, that there are no 
prindpks at all.”* The ravings of the ancient 
Acadmic we need not confute, — the less so, because 
he seems constantly to confound reason with that 
intellectual ingenui^ and force which are abused to a 
r^ned invention, and a colossal magnitude, of crime. 
But the opinions of the Christian philosqpher, of our 
country, and almost of our age, demmid a closer and 
a more lengthmied examination. He affirms that 
“ reason, in her natural state, is mcapable of making 
any progress in knowledge.” By ** natural” he evi- 
dently int^ds, unasristed. This statement is exceed- 


* ** Intemsl Eridenoe tS tin Qiriatkii 
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isigly crude. Wlio Bappoees that reason is }3|^ 
tbe creature independently of his Maker, or that it 
was ever placed apart fitnn instruction ? But it could 
always act in a way of freedom, and it alwajrs tended 
towards improvement It taught man, no more the 
embowoed heij^of Eden, to “boild the dly:” wboi 
he attmnpted to rear a tower that should reach to 
heaven, it, not having inspired such presumption, 
instructed him to “ bum brick thoroi^hly for stoiK,” 
and to dig from the surromding plains “slime for 
mortar it raised up “ the lathers of such as dwelt in 
tents and have cattle,” “ of all such as handle the harp 
and the organ,” “ of every artificer in brass and iron.” 
We love to acknowledge and hcmour God in evmi die 
humblest operations of husbandry and handicraft: 
God “ doth instruct the plowman to discretion.” He 
“ hath created the smith that bloweth the coals in the 
fire.” But it is by reason that he thus produces these 
effects, ba this manner man has been prmnpted to 
achieve those creations of' art, whose few specimens, 
but numerous fragments, enrapture taste and surpass 
imagination, even in our far-distant times. What, 
save reason, conducts analysis in the exact sciences to 
its present incomparable accuracy ? thro^ open and 
maps the highest heavens ? looses the most intricate 
comlnnations of elementary substance? marshals the 
experimmit ? gathers the history ? fires the epos ? 
This writer proceeds to say, — ^for his book contains 
not a few paradoxes , — ** that reason, even when friT' 
nished with materials by supematund aid, if left to 
the guidance of hm: own wild imaginations, frdls into 
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pore numerous and more gross errors than her own 
native %Doranoe could ever have suggested.” What 
tlUflee " materiaUi** are, he does not show. Perhaps the 

it so, we 

ijhai is the ** tiaiii'* ^ maot dui 

Bar h aa d s m it, hit Ij p i e dpi* 
' ftat where he* dvilisedi, mm 
bmt JKnid deirtiliite a moral code, or of t ooit' 
aoieiioe? Beason never did persuade that there was no 
God ; that there was no future state ; that there was 
BO difleroaoe* between virtue and vice. In the pro- 
portMui in which it was consulted and obeyed, it built 
up the opposite conclusions. Where it has been 
allowed its simple exercise and native authority, it 
has condemned cruelty and fostered benevolence ; it 
has taught the free and accountable f^ncy of the 
will ; it has proclaimed the independence of Uie spirit 
on the bodily frame. It might scarcely be silenced : 
it could not be extinguished. The sophist has labored 
hard, has wrought his utmost, to prevaricate with it : 
he has oilen and widely suborned it to error and 
crime. . Yet there was always resistance ere it could 
be overborne. There was tampering and menace to 
secure its prostitution. A false religion engenders an 
evil conscience. Men may be so perverted in their 
judgemmit that they shall believe that by blood- 
shedding they do God service. The murder of their 
fellows may be perpetrated by them as a consecrated 
rite. There was, however, a first sentiment of repug- 
nance and horror to be conquered. \ The shock was 
felt: the mind required to be seared that it might 
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look upon the deed. The mother, beneath the von^ 
of a fell superstition, has cast her child to the monster 
of the deep: but she was tought that the pang of such 
uimatural deTotement constituted the merit of the 
sadrifioe. Aamog the most savage natUnm theFe^is 
tile cottmoa zttitaof morals: theft, adulteiy, heotiiftSe, 
axe c^biees deciaied and punitiied. Private 
meat may tidie tbs place of law, but it b in execution 
of supposed justice. Thm« ‘^the thief is ashmued.” 
^ The eye of the adulterer waiteth for t||e twHight” 
In the secret places is the murderer of the innocent’* 
There is confusion of face: and there is remcuse. 
The high qualities of virtue are “ the things of good 
report,” in every period and country, however rude: 
they win esteem : they demand protection : the 
“ virtue” and the “ praise” go together. Violence 
and depredation may be thought right by many 
peoples upon their enemies ; but then hostilities have 
exasperated their revenge, are supposed to place, them 
in an exceptional course, and^teach them to suspend 
all the duties which they confessedly owe to each 
other and their allies. The particular infraction of 
these duties and its justification, imply that these 
duties axe ordinarily in force. And were this not 
fact as to particular peoples, — to escape the argument, 
it must be proved that they have not sunk into 
mental dotage, under the influence of wildness, fauati* 
cism, and vice. Did they once know the judgment of 
Olod? Did their constnence ever interpret aright? 
Have they lost the discrimination by wilfulness and 
sin? Moreover it must be proved, that there is not 


£ 
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btoied now beneath all this degenenuT’, that natural 
dhredaon and power of thought which we call oon- 
Sdence, that reli^ous peculiarity of man. Still 
fbrther must it be proved that this capacity could not 
be evoked by any appeal, and that it would not ratify 
the distinctions of right and wrong), when clearly, 
fully, and earnestly, laid before it To ib it seems 
most certain, that no where is to be shown a people, 
however &llen, so utterly debased : that in none, even 
the most abject, is this power utterly lost.* 

These representations are impugned on historical 
authority. The Lacedaemonian In^tute is cited 
against them. The vices of lying and thieving are 
said to have been inculcated by it as good and useful. 
But the whole system (though much that is commonly 
believed of it rests upon tradition and myth, and 
not on Veritable testimony) supported itself in a 
thorough dethronement of nature. It fonnally inter* 
dieted all the laws and^sympathies of hiunanity. It 
annulled marriage ; it tpok possession of all offspring ; 
it required, as the test of endurance, the self-infliction 
of the severest cruelties. It was a martial school ; it 

* Wherefore our decision is this ; that those precepts which 
learned men have committed to writing, transcribing them from the 
common reason and feelings of human nature, are to be acoounted 
as not less divine than those contained in the tables given to Moses ; 
and* that it could not have been the intention of our Maker to 
supersede, by a law graven on stone, that which is written with his 
own finger on the table of the heart’* — Melancthon* nr 

The only remiurk on this fine sentence of the lieformm: which we 
offer is, that learned” men are not needed for such transcription 
mankind had done it already* 
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was the contingent force of a great general com- 
munity; and it sought to be considered a proud 
experiment how far all that was common to other 
nations might be expelled. Much that has been 
quoted as a sanction to wrong was rather an encou- 
ragement to its concealment or to escape from its 
consequences. This was done on the supposition that 
wrong unfelt was unreal. It also connected itself 
with military tactics. But the entire tale of Sparta, 
allowing all its literal truth, is not an episode in the 
history of our species, but an exception to it To 
l^alise unrighteousness they had to dissever man 
Irom antiquity, from intemationality, from kindred, 
from philosophy, from instinct, from every strong-hold 
of our being, We wonder at no monstrous growth of 
license out of such circumstances. As reasonably 
might we expect the limb of beauty and strength, 
which from the birth had been cramped with ligature 
and chain, as hope to find the workings of nature in 
a scene contrived to withstand it. The objection 
becomes our triumphant argument that immorality is 
abhorrent to the standard of natural reason, until that 
be intimidated by power and debauched by crime. 

Nor is it denied that individual and communal man 
may so corrupt their way and pervert their judgment, 
that they shall justify wrong-doing, and feel a very 
complacency in it. But after what indurating pro- 
cesses has the hardihood been reached? Do their 
sophisms quite convince th^ ? Is all within at ease? 
Know they no satedness and disgust ? Nor is it 
denied that these may also, not only do such things, 

£ 2 
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but have pleasuie in them who do them.” “The 
pHeasQxes of sin” may be excited by these manifesta- 
tions in others. Besides, a wider example and couni^ 
tenanoe are lent to evil, the shame of a minority 
which all virtue condemns is better encountered, a 
hope is cheridied that ptmishment becomes more diffi- 
cult in proportion to the number of the delinquents, 
even the chance of detection is calculated amidst the 
increased instances of guUt Still reason never justi- 
fied this complacential love of sin. It knew nothing 
of this prudence, and nothing of this taste. It is the 
fatuity of the vile. A proper intelligence is imbruted 
in them. “But these speak evil of those things which 
they know not : but what they know instinctively, as 
unreasoning beasts, in those things they corrupt 
themselves.” 

It has been contended that the consciousness of 
responsibility in man depends upon a fear of fiiture 
punishment. But these may be parts of the same 
truth. It is for us to require the time and the manner 
in which that fear was first introduced. We are 
wholly ignorant of such introduction : we are entirely 
distrustful that it can be successfully shown. If it 
were ever taught to man, it must possess some 
^nmpathy with our nature, to have obtained universal 
belief. Let us suppose that statesmen published the 
doctrine for the end of social subordination, to reduce 
men to civil subjection. Is it, then, wanted fer this 
lower purpose? Surely it is of the Creator, when his 
creatures need its influence for their own social well- 
being- If we say that the rulers of men invotted it. 
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it can be proved distinctly to tbe oontraxy, that the 
most powerful of them have been troubled with its 
wide-spread impr^ion, have found resistance in it to 
their schemes, and have confessed that it was too 
strong for all their efforts to erase it ! None can deny 
that wherever reason has been most cultivated — 
where its power was vindicated and its majesty 
revered — where its suggestion was the philosophy, 
and its study was the art, — there the question of 
morals has been most admiringly exalted and most 
rigorously explored. Intellectual and ethical inquiries 
are akm to each other, and have always proceeded 
hand in hand. Involuntarily we think of the Lyca0um, 
the Stoa, and the Grove. Visions gather thence of 
exquisite loveliness and beauty. They play around us 
still in unfading brightness. Nor are they unsub- 
stantial. The disorder" of the mind was reduced by 
theor}'^ to its proper adjustment.* The scheme of a 
government was devised, and* a polity was imagined, 
recommended with all that is necessary to code 
and executive.* Invention went still further, and 
hiunan virtue, in its diversihed bearing, was likened to 
the pyramid,^ while, in its even stability, it was com- 
pared to the cube.* 

Nor can we forget the great ideas of justice winch 
these nations maintained. Nemesis and Themis were 
not only their abstractions and deities: they were 
embodied in their systems of jujisprudence. Law 
secured property and sanctified life. Law guarded 

* *Ara({a. * Kiira^a. ‘ DoXn-cvfM. 

* Platu. Tinueua. * Aristotle's Niconutolueaa Ethics. 
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every relation and ordered every act. Law was the 
theme! of philosophy and the burden of song. Their 
language gave us the word, but npt the meaning, of 
^rrant; and their kings were the shepherds of mmi. 

Indeed the revealed code, (and we may be allowed 
this antidpation,) answers not only to the statutes of 
universal jurii^rudence, but to the general opinion, 
or, in Mutarch’s* phrase, the common sentiments, of 
mankind. We might take the Decalogue, and trace 
its transcription upon the soul of man. That which 
is the more speculative and dogmatic corresponds with 
invariable conviction. That there is a superior power 
is allowed by all. Its unity of nature is not main- 
tained, nor its concentration of supremacy; but, fiom 
the remains of every polytheistic system, we may infer 
that these truths were originally held, and that they 
now are but forsaken and foigotten. Time was, 
when the immorality of idolatry was esteemed an 
iniquity to be punished by the judges.” It must 
degrade and weaken the intellect, for its every plea 
can be only unreasonable — ^it must loosen the founda- 
tions of virtue, not merely by distracting devotion and 
dividing alliance, but by the necessity under which 
it lies to invent something else than infinite ^cellence 
and truth. It must find a creature to worship. It 
must body forth the inferior : it will image the sinfiil. 
The reviler of the Divinity has been always r^[arded 
with horror, be the object represmiting it true or 
&lse: moral obligation was sure to decline with 


Kotrwi^ itfpomp* 
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religious levity and iTieva*eD.ce. — Sacred ceremonials 
have been celebrated by every people, and though the 
kinds and periods of their cult have greatly disagreed, 
the principle is scarcely capable of a modification. — 
The reciprocal bonds of parent and child are not 
more widely extended, than is the idea of their 
importance, and of the duties involved in them. The 
filial relation as much supposes respect and obedience 
as helplessness and dependence. — ^None would vindi- 
cate the right of destro3iiug human life but upon some 
exempt case, reprisal or self-defence. — The violation 
of the marriage chastity revolts the Very Instinct, “ for 
jealousy is the rage of a man.” — ^Property, the defence 
of which forms the first basis of the social com- 
munity, guards itself, of absolute consequence, against 
every trespass upon it, and its laws every where 
condemn all rapine. — ^^^eracity, especially in juridical 
proceedings, has ever been considered most binding, 
and the perjurer has been pursued with universal 
execration. — It must follow that what is sinful in act, 
cannot be right in thought, and that coveting anything 
which is our neighbour’s, is the first step towards 
injuring him. — We do not intend by this induction, 
that men have kept this law. They have been trans- 
gressors of it from the womb. But to be guilty in 
transgression, they must know and be able to under- 
stand that which they transgress. There is a rule 
before them which they understand, or, which is the 
same thing for our argument, might imderstand. 
They possess the capacity of appreciating its evidence 
and its rectitude. Their mind must be on its side. 
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To reascoi otherwise, would exonerate millions, who 
have every fiwality of moral knowledge, fitan all 
xes{»«atdbility. They have not thought nomneditated. 
Thdr understanding is vacant, and their ideas are 
unformed. *‘The light which is in them is dark-, 
ness.” They even publish another standard of opinion 
and taste. But are they absolved from obligation to 
the law which they thus slight and sujiersede ? So 
long as they are capable of its moral perception, so 
long they are accountable. If at any time “ the com- 
mandment came” to them, occup3nng their attention, 
closing with their conscience, they must confess its 
righteousness, they must feel their condemnation ; 
“ sin” would “ revive" in penitential awakening, they 
would “ die” as to self-sustained claim and hope I 
It is most worthy to be noted that the moral 
impressions of mankind are so greatly uniform. They 
may, in some cases, l>e blunted, distorted, perhaps 
effaced, — ^but these jcases are comparatively few. In 
the incalculable majority of instances, among the 
polished and the rude, the commonwealth and the 
horde, crimes have been regarded with the same 
aversion, and virtues have been lilted to the same 
celebrity. The rule of moral arbitrations has been 
substantively one. The objection, then, to our view of 
natural conscience and of the essential difference in 
the quality of actions, arising from an imputed 
contrariety in the suffrage of the former and in the 
estimate of the latter, may be turned against itself. 
Can the exceptions destroy the rule ? What is it 
that reveals uid oqpstitutes the exceptions ? Where 
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•re the luttions which the objector dares to sammon 
for witnesses ? What are the ages, brilliant or dark, 
which he shaO rai^ upon his side ? If he boasted 
because he found, or thought he found, that the moral 
umpire varied in some few points and amidst some few 
parties, hoping thus to break it down altogether, how 
does he account for its very nearly universal acknow- 
ledgment ? If this ejection have any force, how 
much more is contained in the great aggr^te 
testimony, this general concert of sentiment and 
discrimination ! We need not be surprised at this. 
Human nature is the same. Mankind, in Jew and 
Gentile, are compared by Scripture to the olive 
tree. The Jew is the cultivated olive, the Gentile is 
the wild. The flavor and richness of the fruit are to 
that d^ee of distinction unequal. But whether 
more expanded or dwarfed, more refined or tx>arse, 
the fruit is generally one. Revealed and natural 
excellence thus far must differ v in nature, in kind, 
there is inalienable agreement. 

We must repeat it, that i^ is to conflict with all fact 
and all evidence to represent the moral standard 
among our species as variable and fluctuating. We 
have appealed to the schools of philosophy. We 
have not to learn their jealousies and disputes. They 
quarrelled with each other in a rancor of intolerance. 
They placed the good of man and the reason of 
morality in most incongruous things. But they never 
differed concerning the conduct which was right. 
They perfectly coincided in its form and style. They 
firmly insist^ on its immutable obligation. Epicurus 
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sod Zmo knew no divogence here. The great 
elments and waymarka of duty were unaniiDoualy 
defi^. Nor do we allow that evidence to be inferior 
which nuiy be discovared ia the common laws of 
cmnmuniti^ in popular verdicts, in national archives^ 
in the revolutions which cast down oppression and 
tvrannv. in Tnin«1 iintrammelling itself from sonhistrv 
and superstition, in opinion bursting open its way, in 
the resentment of grievance, in the demand of right 
We hail the expressions of the common soul of man in 
the burning apostrophes of the orator, and in the soft 
warblings of the poet When Demosthenes sought 
the crown of professional pre-eminence, he could little 
stir the people, for he could not work on any of the 
great leanings of their nature. But when he defied 
the invader and denounced the tyrant^ ^ he could 
cite the shades of their ancestors and invoke the 
altars of their gods, because, now his cause took 
part with all their, sacred principles and all their 
natural sympathies. This lent him his masterdom 
over their spirits. They might not know it, but 
he only commanded their own sentiments to vibrate, 
and in yielding to his impression they only obeyed 
themselves. If the sterling understanding which 
loves truth, and hates every evasive art, had not 
been foimd predominant among the Athenians, the 
satire of Aristophanes had fallen harmless on the 
sophists. It was the general horror of all inftinge- 
ments upon the .order of nature which created 
the awfiil spell of .^llschylus in that Trilcgy which 
still shakes the soul; and clothed Sophocles with his 
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fearful power in ihe CEdipcean tragedies; and liad not 
domestic love been Honored, Euripides had in vain 
essayed his pathos in the sorrows of the bereaved 
Admetos, and in ^ving ba(dc Alcestis to her home. 
Terence roused up in the Bomans many a noble 
emotion, — ^like the lode-vein long hidden in some 
n^lected mine, — ^new only in form, but andent as the 
nature which gave thenj its response. 

Nof let it be said that the morally of the dassical 
nations was of the romantic complexion: that it was 
not practical It constantly reposed upon the utili^ 
of virtue. It vehemently urged the noxiousness of 
vice. It not only, as was seemly and just, expatiated 
among contemplations of the fair and beautiful and 
lovely: it unfolded the benefit of good actions and 
the mischievous consequences of those which are 
evil.* The great pandects of an everlasting right 
and wrong were studied, universal consdence 
accorded to them, history was written to illustrate 
them, philosophy was cultivated to defend them, 
drama and poem were their representation and praise, 
nor did wit and profanity dare to trifle with their 
august decisions. 

But the proof from fact is superabundant, it is 
almost gratuitous, it is scarcely due. For the question- 
is of faculty to discern what exists of right: not to 
originate the idea of right, but to concdve it. There 
is no disproof of this feculty, whatever notion may 
be entertained concerning the source of that idea. 


’ « « Tiytmowu tov9 — Plato. 
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Be it an eaziy revelation, be it an tinbrok^ traditiony— 
not, as we r^ard it, an inference from the original 
Mas of the mind, ttor a^construction upon an external 
admumtration of things, — it is of no account to the 
argument. The faculty of estimating the idea is 
connatural and universal. The idea, itself, is, from 
the beginning, a law as old as man. Both faculty 
and idea form the ground of our accountability. 
Both are mdi^>ensable to establish against us the 
charge of guilt. Both must be presumed by e^eiy 
overture of restorative mercy. We bring the ques- 
tion to its humblest merits. We have confined it to 
what is. But for ourselves we are dissatisfied with 
its position. We should maintain that this could be 
the only law: that it was not institutional but 
necessary: that it lies in perfect and eternal reason: 
that no proper intelligence could exi.^t without per- 
ceiving and justifying it: that, though it affects many 
relations which of course are dependent and con- 
ditional, its principles are independent and uncon- 
ditional: that its claims are imperial and its bonds 
evmduring. 

^ however, certain speculations which some have 
advanced concerning man be correct and well-founded, 
it would be vain to assert, it would be impomible to 
prove, that he was free, that he was responsible, that 
he was amenable to law. For though etmmal rec- 
titude fills the universe, man must be endued with a 
capadty for it to be its proper subject. 

There is a theory of bodily conformation, of physical 
CMganology, which seems to release our conduct from 
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approval or blame. Dispositiomi are supposed by it 
to be expressed according to outward, material, 
measures and proportions, — ^^t ^ese are developed 
by specific quantities of that wbi^ is assumed to be 
the seat and magaaane of the mind, if not the mind 
itself^ — and that, though the primitive bent may be 
counteracted by setting prepossession against pre- 
possession, this must be rather the task of others than 
of the immediate individual, — and that the original 
bent must always remain. In extenuation of the 
inconsistency of this theory with liberty and account- 
ableness, it is pleaded that since all admit pardcrilar 
originalities of disposition, the difficulty is one, 
whether they subsist with or without material in- 
dications. But the difierence is perfect between them 
who maintain that all such original dispositions, if 
evils, are things of fault, of disobedience, of depraved 
self-will, and them who see no more than an ill- 
digested mass of qualities and propensions among 
which the creature is only left, if he have any volition 
at all, to choose. Beyond them he cannot pass. A 
peace and composition must be arranged by him of all 
these contraries as his only ground and germ of virtue. 
We are not to be demved by quibbles and dis- 
claimers. Specious ingenuides axe the sure sign of un- 
truth: flattering n<^ociadon8 the certain preliminaries 
of insincerity. The purport of these views cannot be 
mistaken. All, save those who will hoodwink them- 
selves, must see to what diey point and lead. But 
their apologists are ideeplessly wary. Their common 
ardfice is, that their system knows no quarrd vrith 
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xe^rdMioii. • BdH^ven are thrown off their guard. 
lEltare never existed a deeper-plotted ctnupsxaey 
i^gBinst revealed truth. J.t is not honestly ffntnal and 
declared. It mardies to no aasaidt and d^ance. 
its device is, to destroy every relation in which man 
can stand to true religion, to relegate him from its 
province and eatery, to mock all its claims upon 
him, 40 degrade him into soulless indecision, to 
abandon him a sport to the whirl of chance. It 
would blot out all religion from his nature. Its last 
design is to make it impossible that he should be 
religious. The real, the esoteric, doctrine of this 
8cho(d is, a gross limitation imposed upon the moral 
capacity and improveableness of our nature. It raises 
a resistless fence beyond which the human agent 
caimot pass. It is invincible restriction. It means 
nothing more nor less. We cannot make light of it 
as the &8hion and plaything of the day. But in 
detafstation of its lying words and pernicious conse- 
qumice, we suffer ourselves to be betrayed into no 
extreme. We disparage not the wonderhil fabric of 
the human body. We deprecate all descriptitms of 
it as the coil and dungeon of the mind. The temple 
is worthy of its genius. It is entirely contrived and 
ccmsecrated for it’s service. Nor can we be driven, 
by fear of implication in inconsistency, from those 
conclusions which common consent draws as to the 
connexion between physiognomical development and 
mental inbeii^. We can still read the eye as the 
mhror, and the brow as the throne, of the'intellectl ^ 
Another opposition is raised to the accountability 
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of sum fiom the dnmmttaiieeB in whkb he » placed. 
Timir power is to be so asrimilatiiig and 

fennalive, that his character qiust be shaped them. 
He is supposed to be alwa)^ within a sphere of aSrao- 
tion, within the sweep of a vortex, out of which he 
canned escape. A process is affirmed to be always 
going on fiom without, changing to itself all the 
detmminations of the mind. But this theory passes 
by unexplained the cause that circumstances exist. 
They do not exist independmitly of us. For by them 
are not intended the scenes and operations of material 
nature, but omr social opinions and practices, in custom, 
in institution, in amusement, in expectation, in re- 
quirement, in law. They are made and moulded by 
us. The fashion of the world is its own tyrannous 
demand. Circumstaaces may be stamped with an 
evil character, and charged with an injurious in- 
fluence, but they are shaped on our forge. And 
withal, circumstances are generally more on the part 
of virtue than individual taste would choose. They 
are often, in many of their forms and distributions, 
salutary and counteracting. They interpose difficulty 
and scandal between the tempted and the temptation. 
They are saf^ards of morality, and have grown out of 
social reflection and experience. They are built upon 
the general conviction that “ righteousness exalteth a 
nation.” They ofier resistance to appetite, and en- 
timachment against exaction. They are checks, produc- 
ing shame mid repressing selfishness. They are nearly 
always ftivourable to the general decency and order. 
Every man addicted to vice feels in them a re^raint. 
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multitudinous life is so incomparably more 
regulated than insulated life. No community can be 
gireat and good without the force of opinion, and that 
S^inkm must be on the side of what is great and good. 
It is written of the wicked: “They will not firame 
their doings to turn unto their God.” Their guilt is 
not in conforming to others, and in yielding to external 
arrangements : it is thdr own circumstances, their 
own “ doings,” — lying altogether in their power, — 
which they will not “frame.” “Their heart gathereth 
iuiquity.” Circumstances merely reflect ourselves. — 
We are aware that a more fearful aspect of circum- 
stances has been exhibited on every stage of the Pagan 
world. There is often a concentration of the worst 
vices of our nature. But what is tins save the 
ascendancy of their depraved t|^te and temper? It 
is the “ will of the Gentiles.” Such a state is pro- 
nounced by revealed truth to Ije the result of unholy 
inclination. “They did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge.” The consequence was: “God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind.” The stricter sense, 
the closer reading, of the original is : “ That since 
hey did not use their judgment" to retain God in 
their knowledge, he gave them up to, a misjudging 
mind.”^ A moral cause blinded them. Only on tliis 
account it ever be true of man, that “ God’s judg- 
ments axe far above out of his sight.” Amidst the 
abcHuinations of “ the worst of the heathen,” — ^what- 
ever tbe general example might indicate, however 
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luwievstimdiag and oonscieiiee never incdk^ted and 
botOfin^ tlMSB, no true trilmnal iritihin or vritboiit 
a^^proved and juataded^virtoe stiU could q)peiR tii 
leaaon and x^t, fearlesa that ahe should be driven 
firoan thdir judgment 8^ 

Turo xemarka may here be introduced The first, 
reapecta the authori^ and povrm* of those aupmstidona 
by which individual raison aeona all along to be 
seduced We do not suppose that they are exactly 
what each idolater might dictate and prefer. They 
were the collective evil of ages. ‘*The vain cent- 
veraation was received by tradition from his fiithers.” 
^ The Gentiles were carried away unto those dumb 
idols, even as they were led.” They were captivated 
or .overawed. Their reason did not agr|$: their 
wickedness sympathised and tinted. — ^The seoemd 
remark relates to the influence of wickedness in 
ocMTUpting reason. We are not called to debate the 
doctrine of judicial blindness. At most, we regard it 
in the light of non-intervention, or abandonment AH 
that our present st^ement requires is this, that the 
course of evil k preme, — that the tmidency of every 
eranor. is to ernOTi of evmy crime to crime Be who 
b^ks truth, becomes the dupe of falsehood. He who * 
rebels against conscience shall qukhly Aud it “seared 
with a luand.” ther^re, the mofid fiamlty of 
man can be riiowu, at any pm*iod or in any placSi 
uususo^tible of right impressums aud exerdaes, it < is 
nothing more than the result of a certain, well-known, 
influence. We need not aric the exphmarion of a 



Agencgr. Tlieve it no oontrodiotioa oC wlutt 
oftOiBioiiOB » in itidf^ mt reitttsli<»i of ^ Mil of Its 
ffgyr gpihiMflO and pinrogntim *We ^oaotoon- 
4ind» tiiii it is ever thus dead to tihe prooev of moral 
raasonix^) and to tiie ocmoe^tkm moral aoooimt' 
dnHiy. Let it, however, be eonoeded that it mqr 
thus be deadr^ that the oonceenon includeB is dns, 
that he who b htuous by the enervatii^ infhienoe 
vicious habits, has wasted and' disinherited his 
intdlect oi all that was true to it, and is now besotted 
in imbedlity and lost in aberration. 

Fatalism is the additicmal restriction which some 
have set upon human liberty, and, oonsequmitly, upon 
human acoountahlmiess. It is not denied that a 
pmfect scheme of px>vidence is indispensable to the 
character and absolutism of the first Great Cause of 
aU. It is hot denied that the right mnst dwdl in him 
of subordinating a|^ acts and dispositions to his put* 
pose and glory. It is not denied that fixed results 
of IMvine government are, in every sense and view, 
rmoessaiy. It is not demed that every agent, with tibe 
same motive and in the same drcumstances, will be 
seen pumiing the same conduct while these 
IHPopositions are wholly true, th^ do not comprise the 
whole of the truth. That whirii asserts that, thingB 
beuD^ equal, men would always behave alilce^ may 
be mos^ atanetiy true, <», wbi<^ is nearly theham^ 
uttmiy imdm)laUb,<~stiU is its finmdatimi a pwe 
%po^Ms. We do not disq;edb it cm that 
fiir we out oonoeive of hypotberis as the ground of 
reasmdng and as the triumph of demonstratioiL But 



HUoidyjiiit tovspMt wluKt luw lieeii ol||eotedtoitt 
to adoumledge^tliAt some of the olgjeetionB cannot be 
Teiy ooQidateiitiy dietfloired. Thero has aihr&js been 
flonke p(^t of divert between them whose teaov 
blanoe has been doeest in character and oondnct. 
Any strh^ent pressure is contrary to whatever we 
know, and whatever we feel: we feiow, that any doing 
of ours m%ht have been reversed, — we fed, by that 
layr of consdousness which can alone certify our ezut- 
ence and our reascm, that we letam the fudest power 
of choice. Passion does not hurry us away, does not 
overpower us: it is the momentary, mistaken, judge- 
meat and preference of that which we deem hapfn- 
ness or good, — ^though, when gratified, reflection will 
decide that it is evd. No subtlety, no abstracti<m, of 
argument can convince us that we are otherwise than 
firee. We would not speak of philosophical necessity 
and of fatdism without a just contradistinctitMi. The 
C^e makes every account of a moral cdfference in 
conduct: the other does not. But the writing of the 
necessarian has not seldoiw been ambiguous : imt 
allowing an independence of motive which might 
sway drcumstance, but converting drcumstanoe itself 
lnto*molive.“ 

m. We now proceed to inquire into the evidence 
which reason may obtain and apprehend, touchii^ 
the^'Wation of buman being. There are natural 
|Hnx^, strong and convincing, that this ia not the 
Oidy fife of man ; these we must ctuefully select feom 
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tiidsii wMc^ are presumptive) ai>d fiom tliose vrliidii 
ievexzeicii their use. It is, also, vei jr equity 

-|^ pie to lay the burden of disproof upon tltem who 
inwld witWaud the general consent of the S]>ecie8. 

We admit no weight in any argument for immor- 
tali^ drawn ficom material orgamisaticm. Animals 
possess, in thdr upward scale, ah the germs widch are 
perfected in ourselves. They approach us in ^m* 
metiy, and often exceed us in the quickness of the 
senses. To ask, Can such a structure perish ? is. to 
doubt, if with lessened confidence, whether oriier 
fendent creatures can perish also ? If there be any 
truth to which this doubt can refer, it is the rusurrec* 
tion of the body. But this truth we whoUy rest 
upon Divine revelation. What uninspired mind ever 
induj^^ed the thought? The inference, could it be 
supposed, would lead us to expect the resurrection 
mammoth and of creeping thing buried in the wreck of 
a fmrmer world, of the exuvim of uncomputed periods, 
of the monster and the insect whose congeners are 
unknown to the livingi system, strewn in firightfiil 
embalmment among our clilfe and rocks. Still more 
strongly wmild it apply to that of all known creatures 
now mbjec^ to us. 

Not less firmly do we reject any imaginary evidence 
attacdied to the immatmality of the soul We may 
.believe that human intellect is an independent ^per- 
addition to the body ; that whatever resembles 
such intellect in animals is only a high degree 
of functional life. BtU; we do not think that 
munm oonld deduce any such consequeaoe feom4ht8 
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premiss. Every analogy woold show tibat there is 
constant destam^on of a power whidi thinks and 
wills. If it be said, May we oonceitre thi^ a s^mt, 
active until the very moment of death, can in that 
mmnent cease to be ? it is only to be refined, with 
some abatement of the improbabili^, May we ocm* 
ceive that the intelligent principle of the brute can 
thus suddenly determine? To the present positkm 
of the aigument it only belongs to decide upon imma- 
terlalised properties, and upon their possible, or likely, 
extinction. 

Nor do we feel the force of any statement which 
assehs the independence of the human soul on the 
animal functions. These cannot originate thought, or 
any intellectual agency; but then no proof, at this 
stage of the inquiry, can be ^ven, that thought, or 
any intellectual agency, may proceed in separation 
from them. This would be to tread precarious 
ground. Our only known development of nund is by 
the means of that organism which it rules. The 
independence of the mind might, indeed, be better 
supposed than that of its frame, which we know 
comes to nought. But no reasoning of this kind 
could be sustained. For ail we can adduce to the 
contrary, these are mutually subservient Besides, 
we are at an equal loss to accoimt for the operations 
of intelligence in the inferior tribes : how does thei|; 
structural (economy assbt it ? Who can trace the 
re<nprocal connexion ? 

We deny not ingenuity to some methods of reason- 
ings but they look to us as retrospective views. 
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^lieil iiileml' ':^e’b(i^''''ii-43iu^^ 
l^iodttioodi Yet the eld tnsn tdfc’ iIm^ leile dl|P0(rt3i tthi6 
iqpixr^putee e dhAant pa^ But the krefluiahteioiM^ 
tliBtim is th^ ttoi»i|^ 

Ibimaitunis, it Is 1^ own body, ins one bodjr, lislde 
ts any eiitwsrd evU which the moie ^ifUetiakti^f^^ 
^ the nu&d may have incaiied. Nor has . tt^«**4tahi‘ 
tdl^ihle as nmy be the theoiry,— though it may be an 
imtesable ooiioeiV-4)een finally and demouBtcsilii^y 
dlqaeved, that tibiere is some ultimate pazticle, scmae 
nfijiz^ nucleus, the secxet subgect and {fivot of all the 
ihymical and mechanical influences which aflhet our 
firames. So likewise, it has been affinned that anaihi- 
lation is no htw of the ascertained universe. Not an 
atom is lost. To the plfflo 80 ]diy of this opinion, perBi^ 
disooveiy, we readily accede. But ^en this fact as 
much wars with identity as it fiivors immortality. 
The mutmions which convert <mr earth into one vart 
laboratory are all convermons. Nothing returns to 
what it was. Creation is not diminished Isy a 
corpusck fircNtn the beginning; Bid; its dap^ts 
have passed into Permit forms. Who can recall 
vfibem ? '1^ finest is consumed; Xt is ^eahaled* 

The ashes whi^ are left alb its smafieet poctjpii ia 
lesiduum wMdh has not escaped in volatile flame and 
fir. Who can collect the disEipated esseiuns ?i r|Xur 
body moulders in the diist Xt netmns to the ground. 
Worms devour it .It does not rdhtegrale itself, 
l^eo^er physical decompoaidonB, it passes on ficom 
change to char^, fiuther and ftrther finm what it 



wm* M the «m 1 te M|«xited it by fame 
Annar htm paased away^ i&tennixed^^etelumcey 
finr aa ww it&Ued, vitli aoiae mfioite ipiiid. Tbeae 
aare pot tlie leaults we aedc. 

BeaaoiuBgB, Bloe ifaaae, iiave been pmaued k opt 
age: we have little proof thM tbey aie andeitt. 
Former generations did not dnd in tb»n their hope 
PT bnmortaUty. They an^ not suffi de Ptly natnral 
and elementary. Not oiganisalaon the moat perfect, 
not mamaterialism the most conacuros, not any estab- 
lished inferiority of the body to the soul, not ary 
presumed independence of the soul on the body, not 
any evidence, could it be obtained, that the mind fe 
identical amidst ccuporeal change, not any resemblance 
of that change to a metempsychosis of mind, can 
saisfy VB that these are sountTrudiments of judgmeid, 
or that they were ever prevalently allowed. True, 
OT^nal, reason demands something dearer, stronger, 
always k it is found to be the expectant and advocate 
of immortality.* 

And theare axe firm grounds on whidi to settle this 
bdief. Some of these may be traced in our mental 
oon^tntion, others in our relations. We must 
estemn these grounds snfihnent; fixr otherwise, though 
all are treated as immortal, miliums o^uld never hnow 
themselves. They are suffidmtt; because truths, 
which axe readily believed and practically feUowe^ 
by all, rest not on a moiety %i ihear ctmvindng fimoe. 
Bnt this admission by no means involves, in so serious 
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^ 18 no MCbitraxy aasnmptiim thnt, of ill otttbljF 
OMMinteB, we ilom can ^itertaiii tlie idea of i fiiture 
esistoioe. We know not that the tiiov^ht oi a aftoiv 
low ever flits acroas the imaginathm a beaal, oave 
as it lays up stores for an em^gwoe, which it cannot 
define, because it has never proved it To us tise 
thou§^ is easy and inevitable. Now it may be takoi 
as emtain, that whatever conception is simple to us, it 
is fitting finr us to cherish, — that we were finrned to 
indulge it, — ednce no nature can rise above its strict 
hmit We, therefine, 8 oi:^ht no better evidence that 
man was re^nsible than the fact of his capacity to 
revolve the ^juestion of responsibility. We argue 
now, with equal confidence, that as man can medmUe 
has immortality, he cannot be less ritan immQital. 
But man feds— except when the fear of cons^uenoes 
drives back the desire — a powerful bias aud aspira* 
tion towards sudbi perpetuation of being. He diud* 
ders at the prospect of nonentity. I>eath is dreadful 
because it cuts him off firom the light and land of the 
hving, but is relieved if it open the gate of another 
life, or rather of a ocmtinaous one. This is the yearn* 
ing of the soul.^ And who does not observe the pn>* 
visnm which is made to meet every deep<mplanted 
need and hulling of the vast animations around us? 
Who does not achnire and attest the beautifiii descrip' 
tion of the Universal Parent, that “ he cpeneth has 
hand and satiafieth the desire of every living thong?” 
Surdy, then, this lofty tending and greed, so diBi»e« 



ptagetieam, so interwove witli hw. atij^eiior eoti' 
^ilioiiyjs iiot Uifi mlj om whkb bIuiU &ad no eactm- 
jis$gettpmt mad i^^ is not the <«ily cme lesecred to be 
sbaneied sad ^aodEedl 

BeefKHuibiiity fiinEushes no baxien proo£ Hsa 
knosns that there is a Power with whkdi he " has to 
do.” Be stands in inseparable contact to U. He is 
now in &yor or displeasure. But the recktming is not 
made. The common smidmant is that, beyond deaths 
the Power may continue un&vourable still There 
may be anear of retribution. Wrath may be unap* 
peased. Hence posthumous sacrifices and prayers. 
All this points to a future award, and necessarily to 
^ existence of him who is the subject of it. It is 
obvious that, when the pre^nt life is regarded as the 
term of man, it does not admit a perfect measure 
justice. The ancimits, who inv^hed againat a fiiture 
state, invariably made light of all moral distinctions. 
Besponidbility and immortality are truths of accord^ 
and weigh each, other I 

A m<M obyiom reawn demimds^e anyivoralup «f 
the soul, if moral responsibility attaches to man. For 
not only is this life too contracted a sphere for re- 
wards and punishments, — some last act of life, at least, 
fidling under neither, — ^but its* uncertainty defeiUs 
them. Were it only broken short by the Creator 
in his immediate act, we m%ht suppose that the 
admihistrsticai of both was complete. But the "Wid 
of vkdence may interrupt the present reward of ^e 
vktoous. The wi^^ed, by breakup in upcm the 
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^ ^ s{»^ of liitiize cadstenoe and of immoactality aa 
irei 7 pKudmate, if not indiaaoluble, trutha. There ia 
& piaiii diatinctKHi. The exigence which is fiatme 
need not be immortaL Yet in our aigoment thef 
poaaeea* a very equal' character. Few allow ^ one 
without the other. There seems no fitness in the 
resumption of a life afimr death only to await imother 
dealb. Whenever the cessation of being might hap<- 
pea, that cessation would be alike startling and abhor* 
rent The remotest futurity would not mitigate the 
shod^ Why should life, thus renovated and pro- 
toi^ed, cease at all ? In any period of eternity, the 
destxucticm would be only more improbable, more 
mmeasooable, ai^ more violent I 
. While the cas^of our moral ideas and cxavii^ 
doubUesdy raises the doctrine of our immortaU^ to 
presumptive certainty, — though, these beti^ founded in 
nature, scnne stronger form of statement nnght b# 
used^ — there are ciroiiinstanceB whidi give it am htt* 
preasiou of neoesri^. InforriBg fixnn the rebo^paitUm 
of h primitive ai^ finiversal law, that there is not <ml^ 
iHuwgi^, but a government over which Im foerid^ 
we cannot but notice many instances in which thb 
bour^ bf retribution fails In uni|!>rmity. Wicke&iess 
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teeoapd&agtotlie^'^^ ng^teoab* 
of Divine administxatum must be perfectly eqnilbdib i 
Imt then to affirm this, requires us equaSy to affirm 
that it is imperfectly 4evdoped. It needs eapmunon 
and maturity : not fess counterbalance and repaiiidicHi. 
if it tenninate here, it is left imxanpleta It is baroken 
short. The moral question is unsettled, Wliich it 
involves. There is no settlement, ncH* adjustment, nm* 
oondiusion. The issue is cut off. Di the middle of 
the drama the curtain fells. Injiistice has prevailed. 
Wxoi^ has trupnphed. No inferential aigum^t can 
be more stringent than that which we now miferoe. 
The lawgiver, the law, and the government, must be 
worthy of each other. To none of them may feilure 
be imputed. They dmnand but an adequate theatre. 
That is not found on earth. There |Dust be, therefore, 
an after life, in which they shall enferce their entire 
claims and receive their righteous 'wtisfections. Nor 
aan it be forgotten, that events occur wMdli it is 
imposaable to condder as justly mA b^evolendy 
Oimiplete to them w^ are the^actora in tlmm. These 
events lift tyranny to power : they trample down the 
pe^put ai^ die fteeman. They may be uldmat4y 
advantageoiM. But it is by the indjbrectnesa of over- 
ruled evil. If they call forth the resistance of the 
champions of liberty, the %ood is bought— .should it 
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priek A ]||^ iBiae^ 
«%«a7 panue, lidlds back like pinltaKk 
4 l 9 BBi These an semgDias. Their soluii^a is net 
•mnw. " The end is not yet”. It *doca} not satisfy &ib 
case, to nq^ipose that the intricate j^ot of tho tn^^y 
dnll be ^ipHcated and evolved. That is not indem- 
nity t§ the individual ; that does not bring conviction 
to the oountlees witnesses who poiahed in ^oranoe 
and stupified suspense. Let a posterior existence be 
OcHEkceded, let this hie be supposed the opening some 
and primary adt, and thm may we understand how 
all tl^\ anomalous shall be reconciled, and ah that 
is peiplexed may be arranged! As an imperfisct 
retribution and an unequal providence intimate the 
future life, and demand it for their vindication, so 
have they, conjointly with our natusal sentiments, 
wroi^ht in mankind the firm general impression, that 
they shall exist beyond the grave. The argument is 
nc^ Bufihnently advanced and ripe to admit analogical 
reasmiii^. Ti^, otherwise, might be adduced, not to 
confirm this impression by direct proof— which is 
not its province — but showing that no counter- 
smpresrion can be presumptively entertained. We 
tom to &ct8. We cite not the Jewish naticm, for the 
qoesion of supernatural discovery is involved in 
ther hffitoiy. We howev^, think that such a 
to toem would uot be aigumeutoliTdr 
unjust and partial, becmuse, in order to manifest tim 
pcBBter-hiiman administration of that tlieocrasy, its 
sanctions wholly concern the present life. And tfaify 
vrotild be as competent wibesea, m other peq^dcc^ to 
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tihe imtxoid Nes^ezUew^ 

take peoples the iiuwt uociiltiTated and mdetteirod, the 
tovera the desert and of the M, whete fallen 
natuie is the most sunken, and olden civilisalaoa most 
dhhtexsted. Th^ poness their spirit-tale. They 
chant the wild hope of future feast with riieir sixerit 
and perhaps of future triumph over their foes.^ The 
clouds eoo^pose, to their eyes, the ghostly array, and 
the mountains girdle the shadowy home. Associate 
with peoples the most philosophical and refined. Sit 
at the banquet of their dialecdtianG^iyfollow to the 
deaUi-scene of their sages, gaze upon the hieloglyphs 
of their temples, dig into the riches of their languages, 
and ril will reveal the pervading power of this belie£ 
Doubtless it was a .darkling view they took. There 
was no spiritual congeniality between their general 
principles and this solemn anticipation. But it u^ed 
itself And when it was brought into controversy, it 
was not among the multitude, but by the' few, who 
entangled and confused it with their strifes about 
words and contentions against fiicts. With what 
toilsome labor do they oppose the opinions of nations, 
and the monuments of ages ! How feeble do they 
stand before the conscioumess of every man in a 
reasonable state I This heavy, fruitless, labor, always 
confined to a narrow range, is 4io mean proof that 
the expectadcm of immortati^ is proper to us, and 
cannot be dissevered firom our nature but by the 
crafiy logomachy which blinds, or %e arrogant pro- 
fimeness whidi desecrates^ it 

There is a speculation,* to which we may just 
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4ji^^ of mAn/ 

itt oondiio^ bestowed or withbelcl ’ Ikxi^e of 
|il ioiaent lories forerun it ilie dbdtoo ie, tibt^ 
inaj, or may not be, immortal, aoondii^ to 
tortain moral terma It is itsdtf a rewtod, and its 
denial is a ponisbment Now, in investi^ting ^ 
tmth^of inmoruaity, we could eot overtook tUe 
statement Nothing can be more fallacious or sdf- 
inconsistent Reward and punishment foe contin* 
gents. The nature of him upon whom they pass 
imnains tbe s^e. They must re^>ect, they cannot 
chan^*it Immortality cannot be mere reward, or 
its loss mere punishment, through the means mid 
ciq»ci1y for it, for that would constitute a difference 
of being. In a nature, created only perishable, Uiere 
can be no physical power to become immortal But, 
if crei^ed immortal, then immortality cannot be the 
reward of obedience, for it would exist without it : 
and its abscission cannot be punishment, but escape 
foom it, seeing it was in the a%ature’s original nature 
that the sin was committed, and the forfeiture was 
incurred. Besides, there are serious objections to any 
supposition that nature’s physical constitutions can be 
reversed. They are seen by us, toTough all ihebr 
types, to be insuppresrible. However we torture 
toem, th^ canno#be eiadicated. For perishable 
nati^ to become immortal, or for immortal nature to 
bectone perishable, contradicts aU we learn from the 
oounteip^ anft analcgties bf the oearion, ai^ 
therefine, equally opposes all we infor of the ccm- 
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sistency vliich belongs to Him wbcmi we have 
our being.” 

the immortal life which pagan reason contem- 
plated was not vague and inacdve- 4 t was retributive. 
There virtue found its reward, and widkiednew its 
punishment When the Grecian and the Lmin bards 
cause their heroes to descend by the Biimmerian 
portal, or by the Cumsean gate, into the Erebus of 
their mythology, they beheld the bowers and groves 
of them who were renowned for excellence, the blest : 
and, the instruments as well as the conditions of 
punishment, to which the reprobate were .doomed. 
The 4>atriarch8 of philosophy* descanted, in like 
manner, upon the happiness or misery of the foture 
state. It may be said, that the common poetry of the 
age moulded its philosophy. Then whence was die 
poetry inspired? It is not of this mighty art to invent 
opinion and usage ; it can but cast back their image 
on mankind, in colors of its own. It calls into exist- 
ence, or commmids into combination, the forms and 
types of sentiment : it were not only to transgress its 
bound, but to lose its power, did it attempt any realms, 
but those of ima^ation — ^that law of mind which 
must not desert, in all its parables and allegories, 
the substance of what is known and real — ^which can 
only reflect, though with diflused rays, what actually 
— which can only give its pomp to history and 
its intmisity to truth I \^atever be its flighty the 
poetry to which the column is due, is but the picture 
cf a common conception, the sublimation of the 
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popi:^ ttntiinent and belief. And, if poetjy tinged 
^ ancient philosophy, it did not g^ve it li^;end or 
il^Mneiy. It might embdlish it with beauty. J|ut 
wl^ is so beautiful as reason ? B; was reason which 
prevailed. Homer often must veil his fancy befor|$ 
some later sage. His tenderness and magmftcenoe 
yield when we 

« Unsphere 

The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or Tast rc^gions hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook/** 

The constitution of man, as an immortal « being, 
depends altogether upon the will of God. It hath 
pleased him so to constitute man. It is his detign and 
plan. He foresaw all that it comprehends. If we be 
aslced : |b man necessarily immortal ? we have 
already answered that he is not, but only physically. 
God has ^ven him an immortal nature. Should it 
be aiilced : Cannot the power of God tmdo his work ? 
we reply : That we know of no power of God to be 
inconsistent, to recall a purpose, to evade a design. 
We might, perhaps, have been spared some imperti- 
nences of sophistry. We are taunted by tbe query : 
How can God create an immortal being? The 
supposed dilemma is, that such a being must be 
independent But he is only a creature, theibfore 
dependent, and cmly exists in immortality, aa he is 
immortally vivifted and upheld. It is put forth, that 


* Milton : H Peiueroso. 
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tlxd iitsndst wliich can be understood, is an intention 
to make bim immortal Assuredly, if by the epithet 
wer6 meant that he has run out his immortaUty, there 
could be no such creature, since, in every age of 
eternity, he can be no more immortal than he is now. 
He never can be immortal. Immortality flies before 
him. But this is trifling. How can God make man? 
He sustains him in manhood. But the nature is 
specific. He sustains him as man. God made the 
man immortal. He gave him — as a part and con- 
dition of manhood — a capacity for immortality, or, an 
immortal nature. Immortality is as much a property 
and determination of his nature as reason, or any 
quality besides. God* sustains him at every breath 
and pulse : he sustains him in immortality. It is as 
soimd speech to say, that he created him immortal, as 
to afiSirm, that he created him accountable. Both 
were cases of development. Man was to be immortal. 
He was to be accountable. ‘‘ He calleth those thii^ 
which be not, as though they were.” 

Wonderful is the fact of maq^ immortality. But 
there are laws and tendencies around us which require 
it. All matter changes through ever-sliifling modifi- 
cations. It does not perish. For the extinction of 
animal intelligence and life we are prepared, they bdng 
mera subserviences to human wel&re and authori^, 
and also attaching to races which are incapable of 
progression, and which ^ have no understanding.” 
That intelligence and that life are never seen iff inde- 
pendence of particular animal acts. ^They are involved 
things. They cannot,be conceived in separation from 
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#ic!i o^biet. The intdli^penoe is exclusiTely'^ixedisd 
hoi the life. The feomer is hut e qualily of the letter. 
Fer (^er is the human soul t It has its own essmwe. 
It can disr^ard and spum ^ ^rthl7, fleshlj^ Ufei 
with which it is now associated It holds an inde- 
pendent dmninion. It looks afer. It soars on high. Its 
affinities are without. Its communings yearn beyond 
itself. It is drawn to a mysteriously distant centre. 
B longs after another form and order of being. 
It reads its own book of light. It rules its own 
world of ideas. K the soul does not survive, while 
nothing properly perishes around it, it stands the bne 
dread exception, it is the solitary prey of annihilation ! 

There is some aid afforded to the evidence of 
immortality by janofs which, as distinct and while 
apart, we cannot allow. They help the cumulative 
argument, which the h%hest truths need not disdain. 
The q>iritual nature, the immaterialism, of mmd is 
not a sufficient prop, but it is not without its strength 
in the clustered pillar. Though it cannot prove that 
the mind ^ immortal the mind could not be immortal 
wm it disproved. The two exactly, naturally, con- 
sist We may say with perfect right that nothing 
agrees with the annihilation, that every thing agre^ 
with the immortality, of the soul. Suppose it as a 
theory. Tou now search fer evidence. You must 
support it What you want presses upon you. All is 
in harmony with it. Nothing jars. It is the key-note, 
the pitch, of the universal song. 

And the anticips^tory impresrion which immortality 
gives to man is not in any violation diose rules by 
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tHIdeb lie is curdinarily goveamed. He is acls|>ted te 
tlie ^»sent, aad the piesent is adapted to Ima. It 
does not divert him. It becomes his gteateet motive 
for whatever his hand now findeth to do. He best 
fills the present in the d^ree of his conviction that 
tiiere iaalwajs scftnething beyond it. The comment of 
nature is at hand. In the human body there are, at its 
successive stages, prospective contrivances for fiiture 
fimctions. They are only at fixed times in a course of 
development. They always proceed to their rnatnii^, 
and find their time result. Similar providence is there 
for the progress of the mind. And these are so many 
counterparts to the preparations of the soul for its future 
state. Its destined immortality contradicts no present 
law, but is favoured by the most striking analogy. 

It must be remembered that we speak of reascm 
making its way to this truth, and clinging to it, with 
no eulogy upon its innocence and holy impartiality. 
We know that depraved disposition is in full effect 
We know that the whole intellectual and moral 
nature is corrupted by it. But this does not destroy 
the power of the understanding to establish the 
certainty, and to harbor the consciousness, of human 
immortality. Our apostacy of guilt and wickedness 
slt^ our relations to it : many may attempt to thrust 
away its impression: but it still remains the common 
fidth." The exceptions to it are no more than to 

# * ^ Consoieoice and the present constitution of things are not cor- 
responding terms. The one is not tlie object of perception to the 
otihier. It is bonsmence and the issue of things which go tq|ether.** — 
Davhma on Pro{dieqy. 

•o 2 
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otlier ’kwB and proportioiis of biunani^. There axe 
them /Who are wanting in common emotion, who axe 
lost to rightful pindple, w^ho cannot in hahitoal 
indnoerity distinguish truth, whose judgment is 
covered with darkness, whose fimey is bewildered 
with levity, ^hese may not respond!^ Th^ ** despise 
tiiieir own soul " They “ coimt themselves,** — by a 
low depreciation, by an abject esbmat^ of tbdr 
Xiatnre , — ** unworthy of eternal life." But this is an 
alienation. And if the idea of future exdstenoe, like 
that of accountableness, be ever indiscernible in man, 
both have faded from him by one process, — ^it is 
equally possible for liim, at the same time, so to 
brutify himself by voluptuousn^ as no more to feel 
himself immortal, and sO to debase himself by crime 
as no more to feel himself responsible. This is, 
however, true, wherever he is found, and in whatever 
condition, — ^in the last pollution, in the deepest 
ignorance, in the extremest abandonment, — he may 
be recalled to this consciousness, he naturally agrees 
to it, he unfolds a capacity which justifies and appro- 
priates it, he allows in the newly-awakened sentiment 
that which, even mentally, he had always wanted to 
complete the integrity of his being! We speak not of 
8&aeca, and Antoninus, but of man, however low his 
di^gree and narrow his philosophy. The truth of this 
immortality is not speculative, but rests in conscious- 
ness and capacity, — consciousness, not that it is so, 
because we cannot be«oonsciou8 of the fiiture, blit 
consdousness of a nature which requires it, together 
witii a capacity to conceive it No axgument can 
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i^te it, whea it can be ebown that man can, and 
dom, eiitertain it. He caonot have escaped beyond 
hinwelf. He does not piefer it No prejudice 
cherishes it No pride dictates it It is forced upon 
hjtn^ and rises up necessarily udthin him. No reve* 
lation could overthrow the &ct, for to dispute the foot 
would be to overthrow its own pretensions. It 
could not come from him who made us, who made 
our spirit in the image of his own. A revelation, 
denying the existence of God and the immortalily of 
man, would be equally worthy of belief 1 

Such are the outline and the base of those great 
notices of oiu: nature which we must receive, if we 
would reason on its condition, duties, prospects: 
which we must be capable of taking, or any such 
reasoning is neither availing nor obligatory. 



LECTURE II. 


“ YE BELIEVE IN CKO, BELIEVE ALSO IN ME." 

John xiv. 1. 

While we have offered but little direct proof of the 
existence of an Almighty Cause and Governor, at no 
^nge of the argument could we treat it' as a question, 
in no step of the discussion could we stoop to labor 
for its defence. We assuqte not only his being and 
moral government, but also the truth of the Christian 
revelation. We, indeed, are argumentatively woiking 
out our way to the results of this revelation, — not our 
way to its authority, but to its fitness and application. 
If there is but one being, he must be God : if there 
be a second, he must be a creature of that God. We 
are not indifferent to the outshining of the Divine 
gloiy which we behold in the material creation, — Uie 
firmament, with its hosts of luminaries, — the world we 
inhabit, with its oceans, mountains, v^tations. But 
we obtain more exquisite and worthy;,etidence in the 
intellectual foatitres and exmxdses of man. Tha» is 
the image d him who created us. And whmi we 
can, upon this, superinduce the moral (»paOita« of 
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mail, we must ini^ tliat all which.is oc^nate to both 
has its seat in the Divine mind, — and thus the de- 
monstration that there is a God who is a Spirit, and 
that there is a God who is Lord over us, becomes 
perfect t And most impressive is the contrast between 
all that we discern of Divine and human ruling 
power. “The Lord is our Judge, the Lord is our 
Lawgiver, the Lord is our King." Society could not 
subsist without ma^stra^ and legal restraint. In 
surveying the operations of earthly government, we 
are struck with the complexity of its proceedings and 
the jealousy of its principles. On every side, there 
are its inquisitions and menaces. It clothes itself in 
pomp. It is full of stir and ferment. There is parade 
and obtrusion. It loves ceremonial and emblem, 
it holds court and erects tribunal. It constantly 
pubhslies itself. Its sword is always naked. Its 
biUauce is always raised. It “ bringeth the wheel 
ovQjr the wicked.” It is palpable through aU its 
workings and all its checks. It imposes itself with 
pageant and state. It cries aloud. Yet in all this 
apparatus, there is the effort of a conscious feebleness. 
It is display to make up the w'ant of power. It 
rebounds to its own strokes. It bends under its o\m 
burdens. There is an unceasing confession of its 
'impotence. There is perpetual sign of suspicion and 
self-distrust. Little can it punish. Little can it 
prevent. Its inefficiency is in a ve^ dose proportion 
to its external magnificence. But the do minio n qf the 
Most High moves in a far different course. “The 
law of the Lord is pmfect.” It seeks and needs 
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VBtA observance. It disdains ministiy andi 
xartcmnait. Its sword is bathed in heaven.” Its 
bidance is that in whidi the hills are weighed. It is 
Boisdess and unseen in its mechanism. It has access 
to mind. Its power is in conscience. By inscrateble 
induences it end>rce8 itself. There can be no partiality, 
no indecision, no redstance. It cannot be turned 
aside, — warped by indulgence or intimidated by 
danger. Vain is every hope to elude and defeat it. 
It allows no difficulty. Silent as time, serene as star, 
it keeps its way. Obedience is attended by happiness, 
transgression by woe. So linked t(^ther are ofience 
and snflfering, that “ the tormentors” are ever waitii^ 
and ever ready to exact the connexion. Tlie blow 
may be long delayed which strikes down the op- 
pressor, but his first act of injustice smote him. The 
punishment which appears slow, has already fellen. 
The dealing is summary. The punishment has b^un. 
The wicked flee when no man pursueth. There are 
arrows which drink up the spirit The transgressor 
may vaunt loudly, he may be the object of general 
envy, all may flatter him, — ^yet shall he be the drift of 
an inward tempest, the wreck of the soul’s own sea. 
“ All darkness is hid in his secret places.” “ In the 
ftdn^ of his sufficiency, he is in straits.” To cause 
the mind to punish itself, to work a retribution out o^ 
ourselves, to secure it by fixed nature, to inflict it by 
inflexible necessity^ to convert the capacity of sin into 
the instrument of suffering, is the preix^tive of IHvine 
rule. It is unlike any other, though inferior juris- 
dictions may be helped by this its conduct. Th« 
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fedingB wMch it awakens maj subs^e &r lower 
administrations, the prison-houses of earth 
may be mental anguish ; but maU there trembles und^ 
the original liability. *He agonises in his troubled 
thoughts as a subject of God. There is, indeed^ the 
sense of social guilt, unworthiness, and shame. But 
unless he had first felt that he was the subject of God, 
little had his mind suffered for anythmg he had done 
as the subject of man. It is in this infinite ease, and 
repose, and omnipresence, of the “kingdom which 
ruleth over all,” that we learn its unparalleled and 
inimitable excellence. It is uniformly, and it is 
universally, administrative and executing. “ There 
is no darkness where the workers of iniquity may 
hide themselves.” Its design is direct, and its effect 
sure. This is true majesty ! 

The irrespectiveness and universality of human law, 
which are its highest honor when they obtain, are the 
occasions of its frequent failure and injustice. It 
being a human enactment and administration, its 
very generalization betrays its imperfectness. It can- 
not comprehend every case of claim or grievance. 
Another form is needed. Men call it equity. Its 
province is to provide for that which law could not 
reach, and did not contemplate. It h the control, 
and curb, and custody, of law. 

We are wont to speak of certain laws as subsisting 
in physics. We tell of the laws of matter and mind: 
the laws of mechanism, electriciQr, and heat : .the laws of 
relation, of suggestive thought, of reasoning judgement. 
Such a use of language is i^bitrary and unjust. In 
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^teseiustiukoes we Mippose and can conceive so fiopcr 
rttlft We understand these things, they beiii|^ In 
givem states, conditions, successions. We Icnow wluit 
axe electrical affinities, and thaAh^ invariably act : we 
know when water will fieeze or evaporate, and whrii 
metals will tiise or volatilize: when bodies will become 
precipitates, and atoms chrystals. Yet all thme 
phienomena reveal no law : at most are they semi in 
obedience to.one. They prove, in Aristotelian phrase, 
a tmiverseU. They lie within uninterrupted ezpmienoe. 
Their sequence has never been known nor reported 
to fail. But when we speak of law in reference to 
a responsible agent, the application is strictly correct 
It is the only use which is proper and true. At best 
is it, in any other employment, an accommodated 
term. In this, it stands up to 'the idea. It proclaims 
authority rather than power. It a&serts its right over 
intelligent nature. It is a grand exhibition of moral 
prindples. It binds all in justice, but that justice 
addresses all in inducements. A law, whatever it be, 
which moves matter, can never describe a law which 
operates upon the mind. 

Any parallelism between material necessary effects 
and moral contingent actions must be, tliCTcfore, very 
remote and stfained. They involve perfectly diifermt 
subjects of influence. They oppose to each other 
the relations which are borne towards those subjects. 
They respectively present, — unlnJformdd and irrespcm* 
sibk matter, impelled*1>y a foreign and resistless will 
of {Measure, — and rational and amenable mind governed 
Jby an independent but l^islative will of right I 
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W« mturti now, re^:«B(B]$ to oinnelTeft tihis 
world, this dwelliiig'idaoe of our qiecies^ as & Divine 
monarchy, — rtiled by allowed^ definite, selfdnterpret- 
ing, law, — every man 'accountable to that law, — that 
law iflaced before every man,— nnorali obligation being 
immutable in all timee and regions, its anbetance one, 
its force etmtal In following it, thmre is conscioas 
profit and peace. In its infiaction, there is evident 
confusion and misery. Its grmtt compendium is in 
the volume of nature, and its copy is on the tables of 
the human heart 

The right conception of law is easy and ready : it 
is within the compass of every mind. We may begin 
with the simplest form and earliest case. A child is 
commanded to do, or not to do, certain things. That 
is the Injunction. He owes this obedience to his 
parent, but in all moral duty only through Mm 
to what «s primal virtue and truth. This is the 
Obligadon. The child is assured that reward and 
punishment will ensue on obedience and disobedience. 
This is the Sanction. We have now reached the full 
idea of law. Let us analyse the terms which it has 
suggested, or these its proper elements, as they apply 
to ourselves. 

We have taken our illustrations from domestic 
discipline as most apt, familiar, and intelligible. The 
child is directed or forbidden in a particular course 
of conduct liyunction must be indicative or pro- 
hibitory. “Thou shalt not,” is as necessary as “Thou 
dialt.” The tree of knowledge is that discriminifllQn 
wMch shows both good and evil. We may percdve 
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aiid what is to be ptmued, aiid wbrt if to 

be ahttimed. There is m essentia] distixKstkf^ fiid 
“ woe unto them that call good erdl; and ervil good f 

When the injunction is hud upon the dul^ he 
leels what he ought, and ought not, to do. He k 
conscious of duty. He ^ows that he is bound by 
what is light He is conducted by his permit to a 
highmr Being, Father, and Governor, by whose will 
this right is made known, and in whose nature it 
inheres. The obligation is exemplified to eveiy man 
in the same way, associated with authority and rule, 
but in itself right, and universally and ever found to 
be reasonable and just 

The child is warned that particular consequences 
of benefit or disadvantage will attend upon his acts. 
Favor or displeasure will greatly enter into the form 
of those consequences. The order of the household, 
its happiness, could not otherwise be Maintained. 
Civil govmnment steps beyond the hearth of fcmd 
instinctive yearning, — too tender and partial to be 
more than a most imperfect type of popular rule, — 
and, erecting itself inter a great social protector, 
eidiibits the sanctions by which it confirms and 
enforces as to all its subject the consequences of their 
deeds. God sets before us life and death. Law may 
appeal to some higher principles of our nature, but 
the sanctions of law are no more than persuasions to 
obedimice and discouragements to transgression, 
showing that thus far the several agents are happy or 
mifhrable. Both the happiness and the misery may 
be kr removed from the sensible and the gross: 



#> 

m&y be bigbly intellectiial az^ sao^ : they aiey 
be that which such creatures only can share. Still it 
is the questiou of intoest. It is compressed in this : 
“Say ye to the righteous, that it shall be well with 
diem: Woe unto the wicked! it shall be ill with 
him.” Self-love is Godlike : it insph^res each angel in 
his bliss. It is a deep-seated principle of our nature, 
it is inalienable from our being, it ruled our umoomioe, 
it follows om apostacy, and, however debased, it yet 
supposes the desire of good and the disgust of suffer- 
ing, and the promises and threatenu^ of law are but 
calls to its right decision. 

We cannot be too strongly impressed with the 
goodness or benevolence of the Divine law. Bight 
and good are correlative ideas, but we are not equally 
affected by them. More spontaneously can we con- 
clude that all good is right, than that all right is good. 
And we more slowly confess the good of law, because 
we commonly regard law itself as restraint rather 
than as protection. We forget that it is far more 
restraint upon -others than upon ourselves, and that 
our protection is in that restrjunt. Every interdict is 
on all, and each one obtains the benefit. Every 
obligation binds the whole race to the security and 
w-elfroe of the individual. The best definition of 
liberty is, protection from wrong. And if we inspect 
the great social law, what is it but a fence and safe- 
guard thrown around our dearest, most precious, 
interests? Its heed holds back that which receive 
mesrj denouncement, when we call it lawlem. Its 
<dlli{Bervanoe defends the allegiance of our household, 
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tibe suustity ^bur Bfe, tWlejl^tlra of our 
tbe poasenkm of our store, the repa^m of our 
chazacto*, even to the proscriptson, and to the driving 
fixMH the heart, of any secret vririi that ought ae^ to 
h^me us. It sets a seal upon all. Oar finheannoe 
to aggrieve otiiers, which must be ham^ to ouisri^ 
is repaid by forbidding any grievanoe against our 
wel&re from the millions upon nuUions who might 
otherwise inflict it The duty which every man owes 
to love us as himself, is a blessed and rich return of 
our duty thus ourselves to love every man. The rule 
commands and obliges every man to love me, to 
uphold me, — ^invests him as my brother, authorises 
him as my keeper, arms him as my defender, pledges 
him as my surety, adorns him as my example, couples 
him as my coheir. It is the law of love. It is the 
perfect commutative justice. How benign must be 
the universal regulation, all whose r^uirements, 
bearings, consequences, motives, aims, are folfllled 
by love! The same reflections are appropriate to 
the law which respects the claims of Deity. Poly- 
theism is not only unreasonable, but the conception of 
any god,- save the One, must be an accumulation 
of other qualities than those which, reason shows 
am dwell in that one God alone. Therefore 
these qualities are less than Divine, and ccmtrary to 
^vinity. The d^radation of a man must commence 
1^ the frnt act of adming.qualities so unworthy. To 
materialise worship by idolatry is to break off the 
i^flritoal medium between the Drily and oursrives, is 
to induce the most besotting superatiticni, is to- asai- 
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rallAte tbe fauni&n to the vanity of this mean and 
crude idea. They must ^ in the last stage of fettdty, 
who worship the works <rf th^ hani&. “ Th^ who 
make them, are like unto them; so is every <me tihat 
boweth down to them.” “ An idol is nothing in the 
world;” but it acquires a fearful power as the type of 
evil passion, and as it then becmnes the patt^ and 
the god. — Every irreverent and light mnploym^t 
of the Divine name indicates and induces a low esti- 
mation of the Divine nature and char^ter: ilm 
depsession of - the moral standard immediate takes 
place. In that depression, all well-being sinks.^ — The 
celebration of Him who made heaven and earth, the 
sea, and all that in them is, must elevate the mind 
towards him, purify its feeling and calm its cares; 
will bring a respite from labor and a solace to grief; 

tends to awaken the soul to its true portion and rest 

The reversal of these rules, or their mere absence, 
would draw down upon us evils, which it appals the 
heart to foreshadow. Anarchy would rage with 
imappeasable malignity. The conflict would not be 
of interests, but of listed minds. It would be the 
unrestrained grapple of spirits. Chaos has been 
painted to us by poetry: however wild, it works itself 
to quiescence, and Its fury stills. Not such the end 
of the inteUectual elmenta when in their strife and 
uproar. They cannot rock themselves to peace. 
Theirs is ever-rising surge. ^i^Where all power is ill, 
and all motive is selfishness, there can be no coidrolluig 
priirciple, no attempting pause. That sea, s^r 
wvon^t, cannot rest. There is no voice to bid its 




:^fes 0tay;l Let p kapkor l»w as^^viiiiig 
of Jblessii^ Iiet U8 imemb^ that intd- 

ledjiull croatuie^p -without it, k as inixHiedvahie as 
it would be insupportable. Let os acknowledge it as 
tlM most sublime of ideas, the true exponmit of happi* 
ness, the proper basis of dignity, the exclusive slueld of 
freedom, the pure fountun of good-will, — inaugurating 
truth in its state, decking benevolence iiyts majesty, 
lilting light to its throne, and then proclaiming with 
imperial authority that all this is but God; and that, 
therefore, there is none good but one, and that is God i 

The administration of this law nuses a most import- 
ant inquiry. It is ever vi^ant and operative. It 
is no idle symbolism and parade of government. It 
executes itself. While there is nothing arbitrary in 
its principles, there is nothing partial in its enforce- 
ments. Beward and pimishment are not annexed, 
but involved. The administration can scarcely be 
conceived of separately from the law. W'hen it is 
obeyed, or broken, the sanctions are already in the 
course of fulfilment. They are drawn out from the 
acts themselves. The sweet peace dawns forth from 
an approvii^ conscience : the viper is self-engendered 
by an evil one. “ In keeping of God's judgem«its 
there is great reward.” ‘‘ The -Wicked is cast into a 
net by his own feet, and he walketh upon a snare.” 
** God’s commandments are not grievous.” “ The way 
of tramgreasors is ]^|ard.”« There are those who must 
say, as of a ]Hresent thmg, “ Our tran^gresaons are with 
us, and as frnr ojur iniquities we know them.” 

Were we to exclude every other oonsidmation from 



l^e emfosToement of this lAw, «xc^ its s^-odaug 
ififlueiioe, vre sliotdd gjtievoasly shdd; our strong^ 
convictiom. We speak not of it as tiiBnd and 
unintelligent; we speak not of it as subdsdng in 
indep^denoe. We detach it not from an accompany- 
ing mind and disposition, from the pjwer which rules 
by it Whatever be its grounds, the perfect counter- 
parts are in that power. Whatever be its natural 
elects, these invariably agree with the will of that 
power. All coalesce with an infinitely wise and 
energiziug government. “The judgements of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.” “Who hath 
given him a cha^ige over the earth? or wh,o hath 
disposed the whole world?” The outward creation, 
and hmnan nattire enclosed in it, may be the ark of 
his witness in which is laid up^his law; but we ovct- 
look not his glory which is upon it, nor the oracle 
which speaketh from above. Far be fiom us the God- 
leM philosophy which exiles the cause of aU fix)m the 
habitation of his creatimes, however it may afiect to 
leave his law behind: that law needs his government 
to give it subsistence, life, force, explidtness, appli- 
cation. “ He is not far from every one of us.” “ God 
speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not.” 
The wicked are to^ indifferent to listen, too hardened 
to obey. “ They are far from his law.” 

We now invite attention, in treating upon the admi- 
nistration of Divine law, to three^ ppculiaiities in It^ 
confining ourselves at present to its ordiifkry and silent 
course. We must often recur to them, ^d conse- 
qumitfy dedre that they may be well tmder8tood. A£i 

H 
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«QanefMywclB these peGuliaritles reqixi]^ aoonpdifi^ 
ideas, ao positive wiU to direct Tl]«ymust 

hapj&t But, then, why must they be? 'IHiey axe 
the xesults of our physical constitution, and axe so ftr 
the eaqpresiions of his mind who formed and rules us. 
They are founded on the very prinaiplra of that om* 
stittttion, and when put in force, we read the counsel 
and {deasure of God. According to our own guarded 
definition, we cannot call them laws ; though they are 
as much so as any other conditions of nature and 
being. They stand, however, related to that which is 
indisputably law — they are the means of its constant 
operation. 

The first peculiarity on which we cast our notice is. 
Habit Its &cility of acquirement, its strei^h when 
finmed, its powa* for^good or evil, are imiversally 
allowed. Its philosophy has been closely studied, and 
its finer transitions have been traced. It has been 
seen how thought can thrid with thought, and feelii^ 
flow into feeling. The tissue is woven of countless 
filaments, each of which the infant might break ; the 
mass of which the man cannot rend. The painting 
looks fortii in its broad effects as though a few bold 
strokes had produced them, when really is hidden 
firom us, though not lost to the composition, the labor 
of toudies which only the artist \nows. It has an 
important place in mmrals. The conduct of dl men 
inclines to some p||u1icular direction : in all, some par- 
ticular acts will prevail. “They have turned every 
one to his^own way.” There is a sort of coherence 
aadwafibiity between these acts. They declare « 
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^Bur -qiiiiHtjy is thw ^xogrim beccntte leM iaA 
lem coeedboefy diflkult ai»l laberknis. The^ liiiEi 
ii^ eaeb otiier. The path is and denied 

for ah successive steps. But, thoi^h the ease oC pie* 
ceedki^ is thiis secuied, an equal impediment is raised 
to halt or to return. The bias increases, until what 
was once deUberated, grows into what is Uttle more 
tiian mechanical; like some impulse of velocity, 
which, overbearing otu* powers of resistance, hmries 
us away. The moral accountability such a mental 
series comprehends the whole. Every act retains its 
character, as though insulated from the rest. But not 
such is the relative influence of all. The ^lier, 
if not more blameworthy, are the more decisive. 
And any just view of habit, applies alike to holy and 
tinholy agency. Still we must take a dislinctimi. 
The spiritual apostacy of our nature, the sin which is 
in tis, inclines us to what is like itself. Custom, in 
this case, forms a species of necessity, only the more 
guilty as it is the more unyielding. But the same 
description cannot denote the evolution of virtuous 
habit. It must contend with everydiing cAntrary to 
itself in fallen humanity and external life. The way 
to heaven is steep. Nevertheless the same rule 
applies. Good principles and good works cannot be 
cultivated with diligence, and cemented into order, 
but their struggle is diminished, aqd their hold con- 
formed. **The path of the just is like the shining light, 
sMning more and more,” — with less and less danger 
of obscuration, with jess and less effort to ovearpower 

n 2 
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dottd and rain, — ‘‘unto the perfect day.” Kow; in 
tidii) worhing of habit, reward and punishment are 
gr^tly- comprised. A pious deed handsels a second 
lb fitcOitates it It renders it probable. It is a motive 
to it It is an encouragoneht It is an earnest It 
is a specimen, whidh seeks repetition and demands 
oonsistoicy. Look now upon vicious practice. The 
way to destruction is a quick — if concealed — descent 
Conscience is silenced. Taste is depraved. Check is 
withdrawn. Disposition has only to follow its tm- 
bridled license. — We see in the upward course, the 
joy of victory. There is sell-respect A fellowship is 
gained with all the righteous. There is peace of 
conscience. The yearning of a new happiness is felt. 
There opens a higher existence. — In the course of sin, 
we behold an inveterate and hoary wickedness. The 
fruit is matured of folly and shame. “His own 
iniquities shall take the wicked himself, and he shall 
be holden with the cords of his sins.” What darker 
sequel can we conceive ? What juster doom can we 
imagine ? 

The second i)eculiarity, in connexion with our 
aigument/ft whiclf we consider, is, Character. Acts 
constitute habits, and from habits is evolved a form or 
cast of the man who contract^ them, which constitutes 
his moral individuality. This is very different from 
any original modification or idiosyncrasy of mind. It 
bdongs to him as a candidate for rewards and punish- 
ments. It becomes more and more strong and decided. 
Its elements gain force and expansion. It is not so 
much external, for that manifestation is only an 
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indijteDt: it maj be h^pocriticaliy dironded, or be 
sincerely portrayed : true cbaracter is the stress and 
ascendency of the sc^pl, of tbe real sel^ of ‘*the hidden 
man of the heart.” Every nuur takes some part, is 
found on some dde, in respect to good and evil. 
He cannot be neutral, nor balanced between them. 
Deception, tuged by a suflposed policy, may restrain 
the seeming of what is. But the actual, the ruling, 
energy of the mind, is known to consciousn^ and 
exposed to omniscience. The whole essence corre- 
sponds. This is the in-being. H it be known, it is 
known to be this. If it be laid open, these are its 
q)ring8. Here lies the truth, the identification, of the 
man. “As he thinketh in himself so is he." Dive 
deep enough into the spirit, and you may seize the 
nucleus of idea and passion ; the master-predilection, 
which shapes it to all its distinctiveness. It is this 
inconvertibleness, th^s self-discrimination, of every 
8i)irit, which assists us to conceive how, in some 
future judgment, each shall stand • apart, find its lot, 
take its place, and inherit its portion. All this 
doctrine of character may be traced in its relation to 
the Divine government. Men are for it or against it 
Their dispositions are in sympathy with it, or in 
reptgnance to it The real idea, the predominant 
desire, of the mind settles thia To every anticipation 
of a fiiture state, in that awfiil light it stands forth 
confessed. No longer can it be an equivocal thing. 
Now it seems to waver. We may misjudge. It is 
not, however j the less true, that the soul wears its own 
moral features. It cannot be indifferent Such an 
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ttf mitim man find flm ii emr lnnw** oMnifi 
cianmter. ft la in m <ktmx^mli^9k Than 

is sot sn* insixiict of nature more oertim^ ilum m 
Ov€fj human agenth wfil It Is as suscoptible of 
Botadon. By this preoess is retribiitkm UxgAy con- 
ducted. In the setded state of the mind it bestom its 
good, and Infiicts its evil. They,, whose charactcar is 
zighteous, live according to rules and motives which 
they can. approve. They are not at variance with 
thonsdvea They have the answer of a good ctm- 
scienoe. There is a dignity in their prindpleB^ mid 
an assurance in their hopea This honor have all the 
sainta They are good men, just, devout They have 
“hidden treasure.” Their coffer-house is their heart. 
In these qualities consist^ the rudiments and pledges of 
happiness. They, whose character is uni^hteous, 
contradict their reason, and de^t all the ends of 
being, which they must revere in others, and could 
only justify to themselves. The accusations come all 
fixim within. There is the restlessness which makes 
a vacancy of all that is without «£veiy prindple 
which sways thmn is a prescription upon happiness, 
and an incapacity Ibr good. Though the Divine 
government secures moral purposes by natural causes, 
though the disposition of the mind itself make the 
chi^ differmice of the joy and the si^ering, this is the 
baas and index of its rule. The simplicity of the 
ianfingement is not only like the acts of Ood, but 
strictly agrees with his employment of whatever 
means.cf acting may already exist, and his avoidanoe 



t&we i^BjKMBiicms^’l^ their ]%&dc «|aie» 
ettfhht he ^^mted« Such a oonaeidcm huBilefl the 
«k«%a the Creator. It is hk wiH ti^t it ihonld 
flodft, and he has snbjected onr hnmanil^ to it ijod, 
what is his greatness of power to rule, wh^ our 
chSraoter, — our mere “inward part, and hiddoi part,” 
that which we should be demonstrated to be, were our 
innennost spirit in its cogitations and motives exposed, 
— ^is so huge a contrivance to enjoy iiis favor, or so 
ample m instrument to execute his wrath I “Bkssed 
are the undefiled in the way.” “There is no peace, 
saith my God, unto the wicked.” 

The third peculiarity which our argument, concern* 
ii^ the operation of the Divine government, suggests 
is, Consequence. Since habk has moulded character, 
that definite bearing of the whole mind, and thus in a 
measure a consequence itself, every consequence of 
which we now speak is soniething, not necessarily 
external, but future, however proximate,-^— something 
successive to the act. It may be that our conduct is 
followed by peaceful feeling, honorable esteem, the^ 
health of body, and the strength of mind. It may 
bring remorse, disease, the wounded fame, the heavy- 
laden heart. We are expectant of all these issues. 
We are aware of the order in which ^ey will occur. 
It is no difficult j|rediction of what intemperance must 
induce. It is as easy to foretel the result of evil in the 
mind. Experience attests what is the entail of ^ vice 
upon the circumstances of the present life. “ The seed 
of evil doers shall never be renowned.” That which 
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we to dislancUy trace is the a^ty betwe^ 

sadb conduct and effects. la many instances this is 
too obvious to need a remark. The fidl from a m6un< 
tain>iHredpice is not a plainer cause of dotomctum. 
But even in more remote and entangled consequences, 
study and refle(^on urill convince us that a moral 
antecedeat accounts for all The recompense is meet 
Like follows like. The philosophy of medicines and 
poisons cannot be better understood. The ordinances 
of seed-time and harvest cannot be more perfectly 
developed. It is thus that the Divine government can 
{Homise good and forewarn evil. It is thus that men 
can anticipate, as in any secular affairs, what must ff ow 
from virtue and vice. The^ are events which must 
proceed, which only can ensue. To arrest them, all 
things must be changed. ^Outward and internal nature 
must be inverted. There must be a dissolution of 
every social tie and bond. Tendency must be stemmed. 
Prudence must be fals^ed. Probability must be de- 
stroyed. Anal(^ must be annulled. Experience 
must be frusbrated. But we have the proof in our- 
selves. We know that all is imder our control by 
being at our choice. We can place it befcne us. We 
can look into the seeds of lime and of things. We 
possess a power of in&llible foresight We can, with 
perfect sureness, determine what will impart dissatis- 
foction and inspire complacency: ^hat will excite 
uneasiness and secure peace. And we believe that 
these are evidences that God judgeth in the earth. It 
is his doing. He has not originated, which were 
impossible, efomal laws of right, but he has unacted 
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tbem in his govmuitent of us, and Ins created us iSi 
feferai<» and suboidini^ to them. He has caused 
us to feel the influence of ccmformity to them, or of 
departure feom them, at every point. He has honored 
them, and established liis own perfect excellence by 
r^ecting them in his law. “ For the work of a man 
will he jmder unto him, and cause every man to And 
according to his ways.” That the contrary cannot be, 
that the contrary cannot be conceived, is only an 
example which might find numberless parallels, and 
derc^tes in no wise from the holy and l^islative rec- 
titude of the Infinite Will. The principles of right 
and goodness are unconditionally and univmually 
necessary, but the consequences of which we speak 
are only relatively necessary to a system which might 
not, and need not, have been, to a paaticular conditimi 
of Divine government and creatural lespondbility. 
As that rule is based, as that responsibility is imposed, 
consequence is not only due effect, the resiilt of the 
nature of things, what we must feel in any circum- 
stances, — it rises into moral requital. Its undeviating 
uniformity only better confirms the fact, and glorifies 
the law which finds in it so constant and so exact a 
retributi^ I 

We can pursue these peculiarities only imtil death. 
But a strong presumption arises that they do not ter- 
minate with it. The spirit survives. They are chiefly 
things of the spirit." How can they be separated 
from it ? How can it throw them away? They are 
wrought into it How can it turn ficom them, escaping 
qr overcmning them? They must acquire only a 
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Israad^^: «iid « moro eertain parp^i»tio&. 

Wlia^if thejr continue &r etemitj? Wlio can saj 
t3iat do not ? Who can show how Aey shall not ? 

while the conditions of habit, chaxncter, and 
(xniaequence, axe the general mains bj which Divine 
mle is administered and enforced, we may not infie> 
quendy mark more direct and tangible manifestatkms. 
Virtue sometimes receives a prosperity, and is crowned 
with a success, which its own principles do not explain. 
Leprous plagues, which have no early record, wMch 
are inexplicable on any natural cause, are suddenty let 
loose upon particular vice. Visitations of pestilence, 
storm, earthquake, assert the punitive resources of 
Nature’s God. Innumerable instances rise up»to the 
observer of events which cannot fail to convince him 
that, beyond thesordinary train of simple consequences, 
there is a perpetual regard to the good and evil of 
conduct, and a perpetual acting out towards men 
according to their deserts. 

An objection to these judicial views is taken from 
the possible contrariety between an act and its motive. 
The act may be good, the motive may be wicked. 
It may be done in hypocrisy. How, then, can retri- 
bution distinguish between these different thif^ ? It 
is dear that the whole transaction is evil. It does not 
arise from the proper, the true, man, — ^the inward 
man : it is foreign to him. The goodness of the naked 
deed is quite separate from the agent. So far as it is 
good, it may do good. So far as it may do good, there 
may be some consequence agreeable to that good. 
The beneficiary will ^ye him thanks. He, having 



dosDfr it ta %e seen of mai, has irerily his reward. But 
Ihe ntotiTe ^ves hhn only guilty. He is sizeady 
imnished^ £)r he is miserable in that motive. He feels 
that the gratitude is undue. That motive is a part of 
his diazader and disposition. The duplidty supposed 
in the contrast of the act and the motive, will certain^ 
ag^vate that misery. There is* no deeper misery 
than the conscious shame which feels that pretoiincHi 
is felse and praise unmerited. In such a case retri- 
bution is not embarrassed: it has fallen upon the 
inward thought, which is very widcedness. It has 
seized the treacherous spirit which had soi^ht the 
honor of goodness in the indulgence of evil, and 
pierced it with its own shaft where it was most vul- 
nerable and most sensitive. 

A reward or a punishment may feequentiy be ob- 
served in the Divine government of us, in which no 
formal consequence, no natural tendeni^, can be 
shown, but which answers most accurately to a pre- 
cedent virtue or vice. A coxirse of events, on which 
that virtue and vice could, as we shotild judge, have 
no possible effect, is wrought out mbst independ^tly, 
and yet notlring could be more nicely adapted to place 
both upon the stage again. At a vast interval that 
virtue reappears in a most appropriate consummation, 
oovored with the misigns of triumph: the vice is 
resented with its righteous catastrophe. No final cause 
could be mote unerringr We may acoount for much 
by simple operation, events bringing about similar 
events, dispositions exdting kindred dispositions: — but 
this order of retribution stands by itself ; mid we 



mi^t deem it ibrtiiitous^ save ibr ilie teeambiaiice, 
13db m iniiige fbcnn a mirror^ — lUce a nsu^ from e 
grave ; and tiiat resemblance points to a diiect inter- 
position of tbe Deity. 

We may be imninded that the administratian of the 
Divine government is not without exceptions ; that 
there is no infrequent deviation from it ; that rewards 
and punishments are confounded ; that obedience and 
sin are treated indifferently; that its imiform recogni- 
tion of moral distinctions cannot be maintained. The 
objection is admitted to a certain extent, — ^it has bemi 
anticipated in a forgoing argument, — ^but always with 
this limitation, that it is only the external retribution 
which can be brought under it. The principal happi- 
ness or misery attendant upon certain courses of con- 
duct, consists in a state of tlie mind. The objection 
cannot show that this severer proportion is disturbed : 
it can merely refer to the sensible constitution of 
things. Something of this irregularity might be ex- 
pected. Our future reasonings will not lose sight of it. 

For the present state is probationary. It is filled 
with tests and teftiptations. There is an admixture 
and a strife. It is not clear nor dark. It is the 
mystery of God which is not finished. Its plain in- 
tention is to prove and discipline us. Were it perfect, 
there could be no trial ; there could be no room for 
frith, no exercise for pafience. But an actual, im- 
mediate, unreserved, administration would render it 
perfect. Its probationary character would, from that 
moment, cease. 

Moreover, — since many virtues which Imly law 



eoofilini^ tmd lewards are those of humhie 8tth« 
misfBoct aad acquiesdng bdie^ a complete exMHtitai 
of all reasons, a complete sololdcm of all difficulties,*— • 
notlung short of which this objeetiou demands^*— u 
the entire vindication of that law, would withdraw 
the scope and blur the modesty of such virtues. They 
could not grow in such a soil, nor bloom in such an 
air. It would be a dispensation of sight and not of 
faith. 

Likewise, if every judicial result wm?e at once 
mature, if law were visible in all its workings, if there 
were immediate awards, if there were no delay nor 
interruption, moral motive would find no opportunity 
for itself. The high questions of authority and right 
coifid scarcely be entertained. The mind would be 
left without pause to approve, obedience would not 
stand in choice and freedom, the present grounds of 
responsibility would be all displaced. 

It may be added, that the state of tilings which, the 
objection contemplates, would be as unnecessary as 
unsuitable. For, seeing that there is a future exist- 
ence, a sufficient theatre is afforded by it for all results 
growing out of probation. As it is improbable that 
the present and the approaching state should be 
exactly of the same character, for then they might 
have constituted but one, — so is it the more likely that 
the first should be less perfect than the second. 

Two analogies do we derive from the most ordinary 
view of the present life, its interests and its results, — i- 
which we deem of* the greatest value in rimplifying 
the preceding law of responribility, and in illus- 
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tliose final iasiies wMoh sucfat zoBfxniisl^ty 
i&Tfilvetu 

The fixst re^eetB the sagacity or fi>ree%fat ifiddb 
heloogs to man in the ^eral arrangement of his 
concerns.. He is a provMent being. He .acts upon 
rules of pmdenee. He reasoiis them out of general 
experience. Prudence speaks to him of the whole 
(economy of life. It enters into his noblest fferase. 
There is nothing which he more impressively knows, 
nothing which he more intuitively feels, than 
that his fiiture happiness-»-whether of the next 
moment, or of the last stage of life — depoids upon 
preseid; conduct. He perfectly understands the fast 
connexion between what he is and does and what he 
shall be and do. It is an unquestioning convict^Sn. 
Were we shut up to the actual instant, never looking 
b^ond it, neyer reasoning upon what must follow, 
there could be no polity, no contract, no engagement, 
no plight, no undertaking : the wheels of society 
would stop and the sensibilities of nature die. How 
precisely does the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments adapt itself to this property of the human mind 1 

It asks none other calculation than that it is conti- 

* 

nually ^ving to this transient scene ! • It assumes only 
the same admitted relation between what is, and the 
hereafter 1 It requires only the same sacrifice of 
momentary gratification which we are accustomed 
and compelled to make in seeking health, and fortune, 
and fame I It is a notorious fact^ that present conduct 
is most potent on future condition,*doe8 concern and 
Infect our successive being, as ferjs we can trace it : 
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it is motiw of Itumaii ocmduci to forecast 

such an ^d. “The^God of recoiSpenses” proceeds 
ora these grounds, and invcdc^ these diqKMtixHafc 
The second analogy which is su^ested to us is, 
that one j^nor or fault, conunitted even in a very 
early period of our life, may entangle aikl prejudice 
the renbtest portion of it, as &r as our knowledge 
its course extends. It may be the bane (^ character, 
insidiously corrupting it unto the last. It may be the 
taint of reputation which no subsequent reform can 
retrieve. There is a compromise, an injury, of the 
entire being. We may conceive of this error or fault 
as contradicted by the most solemn proo& of repait- 
ance. The party shall be changed into another man. 
Bift that hrst sin is on him. £vmy where it impresses 
itself Like the one dark vein of the purest marbk, 
it intersects the entire mass, or ^ves sinister ^pres- 
sion to the furest statue which can be moulded from 
it. That first false act pursues its victim stilL You 
cannot cut it off from his fate. It lives on with him. 
However forgotten, it returns. The spectre of evil 
omen, it crosses every path, and meets every turn, of 
existence. The remembrance of that step, which has 
made every otlKr stumble, destroys the power of 
prindple and the glow of virtue. It is like the sense 
of a cleaving curse. It is a serpent coil. It is as the 
cyst <rf ever-gnawing virus. How often has this de- 
sczii^icm been realised! For greatness, for ascendency, 
ftrr indepmidence, for usefulness, this single cause 
has been the life-long disqualification. The Divine 
retribution which we defend operates, then, only 
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hm^SmemUxA all alIov« ftMuia ^ ^ 

tBAf ittaq^p its l»is cm our fotnra^aolB ittid 
la tibe eactm&e liour its iiymiiiaiQw 
imij^ aad its guilt doored. Ilia mbrtl^ 

has tiavelled throi]^ eveiy link of the chain. We 
see not beyond death; but until that m^vterioitt |mn, 
ve have marked the early sin still in effect fioid the 
early poialty sdll in exaction. 

We have thus endeavoured to build vride and stixmg 
the foundations of mortd science, or rather of natural 
theology. Fo» if there be a revealed religion, it can 
only be addressed to man as already a religious being. 
It must come from Him who is previously known to be 
the Creator and Ruler of man. It must take its place 
among relations antecedently established and as^* 
tained. But if this revelation convey a restorative 
means, it can only be addressed to this religious being as 
foUen. It must, therefore, in both cases, Ik subsequent 
to sucb a state of man as supposes his responsibility, 
and to such a state of man as supposes his defection. 

This “glorious gospel of the blessed Grod” we 
possess. We verify it by abundance of authenticating 
proofr. Miracle and prophecy surround it with an 
external divinity. Yet were it our bumness now to 
arrange its evidences, — we should willingly forsake the 
prouder signs, the more trophied monuments, dwdling 
upon that intrinsic credibility which it presents in its 
contrivance and adaptation to engage the faculties, and 
reach the wants, of man. He who was its Auth<^ 
“knew what was in man:” all the motives by which 
be can be affected, all the relations in which he stands. 
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iqptte tluase sttiet, just, Ideas xtf smi, li ib$ 
ChmtMp revalli^^ BiU^pe^ to isait 

as si zatumai ^sooutset si iswaifi 

of tzito iimooEtoUly/^ B the kw bj irhioh 

he is btnuMl^ B proposes none other. B only lends 
it a in<ae distmct articnlatanesS and a more solmnn 
authoxhy. B lays no new bans of re^nsibility. 
That responsibility must indude every requirement to 
beheve and to obey any ^tem of truth which the' 
Lord of man may make known. The prindple and 
ground of every duty challenged by such system lie 
in the constitution of man and in the nature of things: 
it is only differently applied. Always must it have 
been binding upon us to credit whatever God might 
avell to accept whatever God might bestow, to fi>r^ 
whatever God might restrict. A law does not know, 
indeed, any thing of repentance for sin, or of plea for 
mercy, yet, only because stringently it debars all 
hope. But these exercises of mind in the sinner, even 
under law which cannot encotuage them with any 
intimation of succera, would be proper in themselves. 
The abandonment of all claim, of all self-righteous- 
ness, on the part of the sinner, would correspond to 
the best conceptidhs of that law. And as revelation 
can initiate no new principles of obli^tion, so it can 
indict no new sanctions. The moral system is fixed 
and necessary. B is not modal and dispensative, but 
absolute and immutable. Christianity insults not the 
samument of Eden, nor the decalogue of Sinai, nor 
any earlier elements of law that these expfess. Law 
is the term which it often adopts for its own designa- 
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tion. It is “ the law of fiuth." It can only be 
recdved by “ the obedience of faith.” It is a.^vem* 
ment of royal sway. It is “ the kingdom* of God.” 
All of accountableness and authority is native to it 
It only places itself on common moral grounds, and 
only strengthens itself by^ommon moral enforcements. 
The question of higher degree which belongs to it 
does not yet arise. The nature of our first relations 
•is unaltered. Nothing as to its kind is changed. God 
rules in the Gospel, only, as he rules by the law. 
Two discrepant orders of moral rule are impossible. 

We might, for the sake of argument, suppose that 
Christianity had failed, its evidence being discredited, 
or its efficiency being disproved. Take suppositions 
less violent. Suppose that it had been withdrawn; 
The moral agency of man would remain, its grounds 
and principles. unchanged. Moral evil would remain, 
its characters and tendencies unaltered. What we 
observe, feel, hate, dread, of the defection of man 
from rectitude, would be still with us and around us. 
The history of man would remain, his wars, his vices, 
his crimes, his remorsefol apprehensions, his wrongs 
done or suffered, his laws and their penalties, his * 
temples and their offerings, his alternate |nresumption 
and desperation. All his guilt, danger, helplessness, 
would remain. The only difference would be that the 
remedy, or the alleged remedy, had been withdrawn. 
No evil could have been a^ravated by its short-lived 
{ffesence. It came and depirted. Bitter disappoint- 
mmit wouB it, indeed, bequeath : “ we tru^d it had 
been that which should have redeemed 1” 
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We behold, then, the Christian revelation settled 
down upon the original principles of*all law and of 
all religion, it exactly coincides with this basis, it fells 
easDy into this frame. To suppose the contrary, 
is to suppose a self-contradiction in the Deity, and a 
varian<ie between his plans. 

A remedial revelation, the doctrine and purport of 
which are the recovery of man to the Divine favor 
and service, takes for granted the apostacy of man? 
It sees him, in all cases, the*sinM, guilty, ruined, crea- 
ture. It regards him as “ without strength,” to raise 
himself from the consequences of his transgression. 
It declares this depravity to be universal as to indi 
vidual nature, and universal as to the race. “ They 
are all under sin.” “ The Scripture hath concluded 
all under sin,” because it found it to be so. “All 
the world has become guilty before God,” and it 
represents the world accordingly. This is all that 
Cliristianity does in the matter. It creates no evil. 
It only brings it to light. If every where it recog- 
nises in man the sinner, man has sinned independently 
of it. It cannot have reduced liim to this condition. 
It cannot have laid one of his woes upon him. In 
other relations must it be that his condemnation has 
fellen. There must have been a law which he, of old, 
has broken : there must be an existing law, which still 
he breaks.* If he be guilty, this law must be in force. 
If in all the conditions of humanity -he be guilty, then 
it is a universal law. “ Now we know that what things 
soever the law saith, it s^th to them who are undo: 
the law.” Christianity has as little to do with the 

i2 
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consequences of our apostacy, is as little cbaigeal^le 
with them, as with that apoetacy itself All the 
punishments which are noyr going on, qf ^hich shah 
still go on, retributively upon sin, are perfectly discon^^ 
nected with it. Had 'its tidings never been heard, 
every present suffering would still have been endured 
and in inconceivable a^avations. Sin would have 
radicated its^ in habit, would have shaped every 
^rudiment of character, woiild have embittered every 
efflux of consequence, just ‘the same. Man would be 
obnoxious to every penalty which sin deserves. What 
he was, would be infixed in his immortal nature. He 
would have continued the sinner. He would have 
continued to receive the due of sin. Sin would have 
cankered the core of his final destiny. 

That Christianity, by the character of its disco- 
veries, should enhance the element of accountable- 
ness in man, that it raises the motives and may 
exasperate the penalties of accountableness, we are 
prepared to expect, we are ready to affirm. It is an 
unavoidable possibility. It springs from moral neces- 
sity. The mind can allow nothing else. “ To whom 
men have committed much, of him will they ask 
the more.” Where “the kingdom of God comes 
nigh,” human responsibility must enlarge^in commen- 
surateness with its blessings. There may be a guilt 
which would never have been otherwise borne. 
There may be a remorse which would never have 
been otherwise felt. There are threatened feims 
of punishment, until noy unrecorded and unde- 
nounced. These thr^tened ferms, until now, could 
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not have Men upon their proper mark of guilt. 
This is the effect of greater light and advantage. 
There is a Hcher trust. ^There is, consequently, a 
heightened obligation. But we abide by our state- 
ment. The nature of every l^blative principle, of 
every moral relation, is unchanged. Whatever was 
certain in retribution, is not now more certain : what- 
ever was enduring in retribution is not now more 
enduring. Man is universally sinfiil; man is, at all 
times, and in all places, consciously, demonstrably, 
guilty. With this undenied admission, Christianity 
merely coincides. It authenticates the independent 
&ct. It seals and imprints the natural conclusion of 
reason and conscience. It takes and confirms the 
judgement of the human mind. It avails itself of an 
invariable testimony. Having done so, its high and 
exclusive business commences ! 

But in order to impress and exercise that mercy 
which is its only work, — ^its restorative mercy, — ^^ve 
willingly concede that, in the first instance, it more 
fully explains and establishes the law. It adopts it as 
its own. It discovers that which has been so fire- 
quently and universally forgotten, corrupted, abused. 
It gathers up the broken tables, reconstructs the frag- 
ments, and writes its characters anew upon the flaws. 
A clearer exposition is afforded of its spirituality, 
latitude, and force. Nothing is added, it is but eli- 
cit^ it is bujt laid open from what it always was. It 
is recognised as the standard of all decirion. Every 
man is convicted of having broken it. He is exhi- 
bited as shut up by it under condemnation. “ Was 
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ih^ tibat wMdh is good ma^ death unto him ? God 
Ibrbid. But sin, ^at it might ai^)m sin, workup 
death in him by that vhioh is good, that by the 
commandment mightjjecome exceeding sinful” 

And it must, also, b^remembered, that for the ve^ 
purpose, as well as in the very act, of saving man, the 
Christian revelation supports all the claims and honors 
of law. It abolishes nothing. It came not to destroy 
but to fulfil. Its glory is, that it far more solemnly 
vindicates right, and asserts obligation, and enforces 
sanction, than could be done on any other conceiv- 
able principle, or in any other supposeable case. If 
mercy rejoiceth, it is upon judgement, as the pro- 
pitiatory rested upon the ark which contained the 
tables of the law. Until justice shall first receive its 
most perfect acknowledgement of due, its most jrerfect 
reparation of injur}', its most perfect proof of con- 
sistency, its most perfect demonstration of impartiality, 
its most perfect range of punitiveness, — the Gospel 
has no province, no place, — ^not a sinner can be par- 
doned, not a sin can Vmj purged ! It “ magnifies the 
law, and makes it honorable." Its atouemeiit, in the 
awful sacrifice of Calvary,' is the removal of the moral 
difficulties to the forgiveness of sin. It is the measure 
of the Divine government, protecting its law, but 
publishing amnesty to its rebellious subject It is a 
declaration of righteousness in the remission of sins : 
it is the exhibition of God as just, and’ a$ the justifier. 

The case^of man is the argument of revelation. He 
is perishing. It oflfers an effectual remedy. He need 
not perish, if he will embrace the overture addressed 
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to him, And emploj tlie means directed £>r his 
delivmance. The case and the remedy must be dearly 
understood. Even the ^yle and condition comport 
with the manner and bearing of moral legislation : it 
treats man, whatever the beJStment of his wicked 
dispositions, not the less responsible, than if wholly 
innocent ; and it urges compliance only on promise of 
greater good, or on pain of greater misery ; the very 
terms of the original law. 

The cardinal doctrines and blessings of Christianity 
are known by the names of Justification and Regene- 
ration. We propound them in the twofold form of 
doctrine and biassing. They are doctrines — for they 
are pure dis(;overies, not admitting of approach to the 
remotest guess, not to be learnt from any other soiurce, 
wholly depending for their truth aud their knowledge 
upon tliis single tastiuiony; to be believed, in order 
to any effect: they are blessinys — for they must be 
accepted from a feeling of utter need, they are to be 
appreciated on account of their transcendent grace 
and mercy, they are of no avail tmless appropri- 
atingly received ; and the destitution of them can only 
be imagined with horror. 

Justification is a word, as peculiar in its theological 
sense, as the origiaal term it renders.® They both take 
an arbitrary meaning. They are made to express an 
idea that is new to them. The man who refds 
concerning justification in the Bible, sees at once, that 
it does not intend to exculpate and clear. It has to 
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do miik tSl that is unjiutafiabley all that nakias 
irisdieation impoadhle. This is a& inoonvQnieiHie 
wliich cannot be escaped, when you introduce a new 
ocmception into established languages which contain no 
e:queesion suitable to U The inoonTaiienee can only 
be repaired by periphrases, or by the writer’s demand 
for a peculiar use of a common term. Paul spoke of 
a righteousness : he found none .other word : he 
claimed his plea, that it should be understood in 
another than the current acceptation, than he himself 
would have atached to it in a debate upon philosophy, 
or in a court of law.* It belongs to Christian 
technology. 

Evangelic Jtistiiication consideis man as liable to 
punishment, and, as consequently or implicitly es* 
trunged foom Divine favor. Its ptirport, viewed 
doctrinally, its efficiency viewed beneficially, is to 
destroy the necessity of this pimishment and of this 
perpetual estrangment. Pardon releases the first, but 
does not touch the second. Pcmtal consequences being 
absolved, it cannot foUow, of any necessity, that t|^e 
forgiven one shall become the object of complacency. 
The prison does not open into the palace. The 

; The complaint uttered by Lucretius of the difficulty found, 
in the necessity of employing the Latin tongue, to convey the sub- 
limity of GreA pbilosc^hy, may apply to the Christian case ; only, 
teideaisuewandcxcessive to scary language : — 

Nec me animi ialHt, Graiorum obscura repeita 
Difficile inlustrare Latinis versibos esse: 

(Multa noiris verbis pneseriim quum sit agendum,) 

Propter egestatm lingum ct rerum 

De Berum NatuarA, lib. L IM. 
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alternative from tlie gnia|) of the deatbsman is not the 
embrace of tbe prince. A new connexion of things is 
wanted. Acceptance, or more properly acceptable* 
nms, must be supplied. These two elements are 
inconsistent, their combination* is impossible, in any 
instance of human impleading. The charge is con- 
firmed or di^roved. If confirmed, the guilty^ may be 
pardoned, but neymr can be jiistified : if disproved, the 
innocent miist be justified, but never can be pai^oned. 
These are perfect incongruities. Both are secured, as 
both are needed, in the justification of the sinner with, 
and before, God. But justification, in thb treatment 
of the sinner, has a moving cause or reason; it is 
immixed mercy. Nor less does it dmnand a satis- 
fiictory ground; it is the entire moral effect, com- 
pensative, expiatory, and meritorious, of the Incarnation 
and Death of Jesus Christ, the Eternal Son, the One 
Mediator, who on the cross — in the completion of his 
mission — offered an atonement, and paid a ransom ; 
so that, indebted to the whole, we are most pecidiarly 
“^tified by his blood.” This virtue, this desert, this 
influence, of his advent and sacrifice, is his righteous- 
ness,” in re^ct to which “ God who justifieth,” not 
only remits sin, but frvors and accepts the sinner, 
that being accounted to the sinner the moment he 
believes, that being imputed to him at once, so that it 
cannot be reckoned more or less. All this is ensured 
by a substitution. The just is fi>r the unjust. There 
is no change of character. **He was made sin for us, 
as we are made the righteousness of God in him;” 
showing that it was but a transposition of relations, 
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Ckii^ iiO more pexscmally becoming atniy, 
pexecnuJly become righteous. There is no oonfiunon ic^ 
distuM^ions. He died for our sins, and was treated as 
if accountable for the consequences of those sins, not 
being for a moment, or by any fiction, identified or 
mixed with them. We receive the benefit ci the 
death, as endured instead of us, and are treated 
according to its merits, not howev€|; by any suj^Kisi* 
don that it is our death, not by any virtual challenge 
which we have on it, — ^it being only capable of con- 
struction into an act of independent and authoritative 
grace, and being for ever reserved unto the govern- 
ment and purpose of that God .who was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself. The scope of the 
justificatory act is simply objective. It cannot be 
possibly wrested to imply an infused grace or an 
inherent work. The whole is a question of state and 
relation. But there is great danger of contradicting 
this by exaggerating the character of faith in this 
process. We are justified by faith. Why is this the 
medium ? “ It is of faith that it might be of gra(^'’ 
We maintain its Divine origin. Though the earliest 
exercise, it is of God. Though its most characterless 
fi>rm, “it is given to us on the behalf of Christ to 
believe on his name.” Yet is it not, in this stage, the 
opm-ation of a sanctifying, but only of a disposing, an 
inducing, grace. It is not selected, in preference to 
any other mental act, for its present holy nature or on 
account of its future holy influence, but because it is 
the most simple, the least operosc, the fiuthest possibly 
semoved firom any appearance of goodimss. It juft 
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“fleb to ito (Seal thilt Crod is true." “They wlto 
receive Christ believe on his name." Wea* this 
fiiith that instrument of potent change, that source of 
^iritual fruit, which many desoibe it, our justihcaticm 
would be by works, instant and foreseen. But “ God 
justificth the ungodly” Yet if this faith were re- 
garded actually and seminally holy, according to these 
descriptions, in our justification, then would he justify 
the already sanctified, those who are godly. Much of 
the errors which really goes to establish justification 
on works — arises from attaching an occult power to 
faith. We are justified by it, but it does not justify, 
us. “Can faith save?” By it we “come” to Christ, 
but we come to Christ for “life.”' It, in no sense, 
enters into our justification ; it is no part of its form 
or matter. — Such, we I>elieve, is the justification which 
Christianity reveals ; it correspond# most exactly with 
the phraseology and illustration of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. A righteousness is anncf(toced there most cor- 
respondent to tliis. In the records of both we may 
aemark that this blessed state of justification is con- , 
firmed by juridical allusions and forensic terms in a 
manner repeated to unifonnity. These are not to be 
slighted, for they give a peculiar complexiog to it, 
even if they do not belong to its essence, while they 
invest all its immimities with a Divine adjudication ! 

Regeneration, in contradistinction to the justifying _ 
act, is a change, not upon our state and relation, but 
oUr nature and disposition. It is the work of God 
upon the soul. Unlike the former, it ^ars a less 
eimple unity of character. That referred but to the 
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: How We Btflud towards Ck>d ? Hus inipli* 
cWbk ^ the motives and tmidencies of our m^. 
lllieae doctrines or blessings are alwajs to be discri- 
minatod but never detached. For not only, whatever 
be the succession, are they invariably bestowed toge* 
ther, — that is, axe without exception to be found omu' 
Idned in the same persons, and never known apart, — 
but they are intimately connected. The faith which 
receives Christ the r^hteous, or our righteousness, hav* 
ix^ ^rmed the umon between Christ and the soul, he 
becomes its life. ^ Whosoever belicveth that Jesus is 
the Christ is bom of God.” The soul is regenerated. 
This mental transformation is represented by various 
terms, aQ expresdug some distinctive idea, — all involv- 
ing the common effect It is to be washed,” “ re- 
newed," “quickened,” “converted," “new created;” 
while its chief chfoacteristics are vitality, knowledge, 
and purity. B^neration imd sanctification may W 
considered <me work,^the former the origin, the latter 
the ooutinuousness ; the first immediate, the second 
progressive ; both proving that there is no holiness 
without ^iritual life, and no spiritual life without 
ht^meas. The Third Person of the Trini^ is the 
Coven^ted Author of this Divine effect. The tratii, 
wlnch^e inspired, is the means which he emplo}^ to 
aoowapliah it We do not, however, so inteipoee ^ 
troth iHaA his influence shall act through it upem the 
mind: we hold that his influmice is direct,' and acts 
upcm the mind towards the truth. We aee in tfala 
view an dRdimit .agency, and also an intefi^ott 
evolution. ■ Again, we mark tiie function of hi 
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its mere subordiiiatioii, Ck)d purifies the bcari by 
iaitb, but fidtb does not purify riie heart It discrans 
and receives the holy testimony. ** bom again, 
not of corruptible seed^ but' of incomiptible ” (“ the 
seed oC God^** bis efEsctual grace,) “ % the word of 
God, which Uveth and abideth fijr ever.” “ Sanctify 
them through thy tr^th, — ^thy wend is truth.”' 

It need not create surprise if we be most anxious, 
extremely anxious, to be understood concerning the 
Mray of human salvaticm, when so dark a shadow rises 
with every step of the argument, and becomes at 
every step more lengthened and profound. We owe 
it, not only to prove that Christianity is perfectly dear 
•f every ill and every sentence lying upon man, but 
that it provides for their entire and eternal reversal. 

How glorious is this grace ! How great is this sal- 

■ It hu of late been declared bjr the scidist, and uoiKitradkSad 
by tbe ineunous and the ignorant, Uiat,^thoug^ wo speak fredy of 
regeneration as an approved and common Scripture word, its correlate 
only occurs twice in the New Testament : Matt xix* 28 ; Titus lii, 5, 
It is olijocted likewise, that in these places it means not what we 
intend* We think it wortliy of Christianity, as an cooonomy, to call 
itself by the name of one of its primary truths — ^it is the Hegene- 
ratlon;** we see no mystic allAioti to any rite in the ^ washing of 
regeneration water signifying the cleansing powm* of Divine influx* 
enoe, to be no more liteimlty understood than the fire of tlie Holy 
Ghost.’* We confine ourselves to the first cavil. Is OiiXtyyfiiviriit the 
only eorrelale or equipollent ? The deseripUem of this change aa 
^ birth,** as ^ being begotten,** as bmng ^ horn again,** is the rule of 
the inspired word: John iii. 3, 6, 6, 7 ; 1 Pet i. 8, 23 ; 1 John, 
pmiim. The same style is preserved when man ia regarded as the 
agent of producing this change. 1 Cor. iv. 15. Philemon 10* The 
whole simoture of Scripture phraseology seems studiedly aoDOUtmo* 
dated to this idea* 
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vitioiL compasses us about! Hiese biieas' 

ix^piirosM^ to all our spiritual necessitiest There ii 
iKtflai^ which comes not under them. Justaficad^ is 
a^priSfica^wp of^title: Begeneration of nature. Justi- 
Iksttion altera the relative characto* : B^neradon the 
personal. Justification reconciles us to the Divine 
&vor: Begmieradon to the Di\jne service. Justifi* 
cation removes every obstacle of law ; Begeneratum 
every obstacle of disposition. Justification destroys 
the incapacity of guilt : R^encration the resistance of 
depravity. Justification makes us one with God in 
acceptance : Regeneration makes us one with him in 
wiU. Justification opens heaven ; B^neration causes 
us to walk in its white. Justification fimiishcs the song 
of debverance : Regeneration teaches us to modulate it 
We must not contxfive, if we would think aright, 
of revelation as tardy in its introduction. The great 
outline of it was made known to the guilty pair, from 
whom we are descended, on the evening of the day 
of their fall. It was in promise, that it might be 
bebeved : it was in allegory, that it might be im- 
pressed. A salvation was insured by the woman’s 
ofl&pring, her'ff alone. An^uemy, detected by the 
‘evil he had brought upon them, wjis denounced. The 
woni^, which the deliverer should receive, was to be 
inflicted in the act of trampling upon that miemy. 
The heel of the foot, while crushing the head of the 
serpent, was to be bruised. This is “the first principle 
of the doctrine of Christ,” or “ the first word of 
Christ.”* .^t the “ head,” on the outer roll, of “the 


• Hebrews vi. 1.— Tir rjf 
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book it is wriUeii, Lo, I ^nne.” Eevelation is Cbrist^ 
ology. All its subsequent disdosores have not affected 
the substance of that first promise. It was unfolded 
gradually in “ many parts or sections,^ in ** many styles 
and mediums.”* When we speak of the fact of revela> 
tion. we injeed thet which we. nude lo num ohnoet in 
the moment of his apostacy, referring wholly to it, occa- 
sioned wholly by it: when we speak of the discoveries 
of revelation, we denote all the informations which 
have been educed from that first breviate, and which* 
it now perfectly conveys. We speak of it as distinct 
from any revelation which may have been presented 
to innocent man, and ecpially fiom that doctrine of 
ends or final causes, of laws and sanctions, which is 
in8cril)ed on the scenes of nature, on the external 
administrations of the Divine government, and in the 
conscious workings of our own mind. It is a scheme 
of extra-judicial grace to recover man. Nothing in it 
could have been anticipated by us. It has no sub- 
sistence apart from the will of infinite mercy. It 
rests simply in the purpose of God. “ It is the good 
pleasure of his goodness.” lie “ hath made known to 
us,” that which has no independence nor outbeing, 
that which he alone could know, “ the mystery of hil 
will.” But this revelation is in variance with nothing 
which is already constituted. It exptmds every 
<Ea)nomy: it confirms every law. It ratifies all the 
principles hitherto recognised. It proceeds on all the 
operations heretofore allowed. It brings with it no 
rival chum. It surrounds itself with no disturbu^ 

* IIoXv/i«p£t, nvkvrpitim. Hcb. i. 1. 
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ferce. ^ «aQC9Di4* “ c^oiioas liigb |kx»e” tiiB 
statote^INxik, , b7 which this woild could ahnoe be 
goveiB^ bi its hand; and rdgns in hanncHij with dl 
the phjaiod andteonJ &ct8 with which this wotdd is 

And we ere Urns conducted to a grea|^ caiKm in 
regard to all the problems, the deep thii^ which 
xereladiiMiL is supposed exclusively to comprehend. 
Its Authcsr is Uie God of nature and of providence; 
that latter term being employed to express not only 
care and bounty, but moral rule. Now an analc^ 
may be expected between the works, and the doctrines, 
of this same Being. He can be no m<ne inconsistent 
tium untrue, he can no more contradict than deny 
himselfl This canon of analogy, therefore, — if not a 
stout aigumoit in itself, — ^is an innndble rejoinder to 
all the general objections against revelation. For if 
we can show that the same objections lie against the 
system and adnunistration of mundane affairs, the 
opponent must either withdraw his objections as being 
any longer peculiar, or deny, in one reckless falsehood, 
the experience of history and the demonstration of 
sense. He has his choice, but at the worst, revealed 
Religion only is invalidated in the ruin of all evidence 
and truth. Even another choice is left him. Allow* 
ing the evils of this world,— evils palpable and in- 
expugnable, •— sparing himself the folly and the 
hardihood of denying them, — he may assail the 
sjralem in which they exist. He may cruse the day 
of his birth. He may war with all as unjust. He 
may arraign high heaven. But having done this, 
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anudst hia (^seovtions and rag^i^ tlie a^vtcmi stall 
gizds him in. Hu qitaml with revelatimi, which 
oi% aiflhrms these evds to heal them, is to he expected 
from such maniacal fury. It is en6ug^ fbr sober 
reason to defend revelation in its presumption of evQ^ 
by diowmg ^t they do exist It is enoi^h fiw true 
faith to exhibit revelation in iwspect to those evils, as 
prodttciz^ none, as redressing all. The analogy is 
betwem insisbng on human misery as it actoaUy 
subosts, and in holding out its remedy. This is the 
only charge which can be brought against Chris* 
tiamty. This is a charge in which we glory. — A 
more, positive argument is derivable from the use of 
analogy than this. So far we have merely seen reve- 
lation not questioning the fact, or the justice, of the 
evUs which suirotmd os : allying itself only to them 
to extinguish tliem. But it is strongly prmunptive 
^that any thing comes from God, if it bear the impres- 
sion of those clear and solemn signatures which are 
embhtzoned upon all his acknowleged doings. “ This 
also cometh from the Lord of hc^.” The principle, 
if not the use, of this canon of analogy was under- 
stood by the andente." Their verisimilitude* answered 
veiy nearly to it Cicero descants upon it in his 
writmgs.' But in the Philocalia of Origen lay its 
true philosophy in application to revealed religion, — 
though, in a single sentence, there for centuries it lay, 

• Note H. 

* 1^ Oneka ezpreM it bj ttcdr, sometiiaes by wttatAt. 

' De Natiurl Deomm, lib. i.— ^ Quod niiodine TerinmOe art, ^ 
qoo oniiM dose mton vtinmur." 
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mort gemioan V---8ummn by an AfidLcan wiUdneM 
of Idile, no Aaialic profiiaon of roanancer-^wben a 
nmd in a &r distant xegion, a mind most differently 
Somed and schoofed^ — ^witb tbe least posable Idndied* 
ness to bis,^ — cau^t the idea^ as a ray from beavoi, 
IriniiliT^ all the el em ents thot^ht and Yeascmii^ 
susceptible of it, and from that one idea built up a 
demonstration, though with a humbler name, match- 
less complete. It is not too much to say thm Butler, 
with his unpretending diffidence, stands in the highest 
raxik of logidans. If tlm sentence of the Alexandrine 
Father first gave movment and direction to his^great 
undertaking, his originality is not disparaged by the 
ffict Incidents are impulses only to genius. Philp- 
sophers have owed their discoveries, and poets their 
inspirations, to that which is casual; but such casualty 
can excite only philosophers and poets. The dignified 
modesty of reserve with which he reasons, liis con- 
tmitment with sufficient proof when overwhelmed with 
his amplitude of More, his quiet homage to truth 
though his loyalty inwardly throbs to ecstasy, his 
CfMiscious strength, his subordinarion as from a secret 
centre of all that was convm'tible to his aim, bis 
intuition of the most difficult relations, the impres- 
sion of a sacredness whidi he stamps upon the most 
common thii^, his unambitiousness of originality, 
his grasp of the chain which binds the univei^, 
withal that subdued manner which bOrays and does 
not boast his might, render his weU-known disqui- 
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ntum* a mastotpieoe of ratiocinatiye xedoafatableraeBs. 

its own high qualities, no work of ancieiit or 
modem times approaches it Nmr is it too mttcli to 
say, that it has given a new, though a natural, tom to 
thinkii!^ wherever its qnestiQns, which are of w<nld- 
wide interest, are entertained, — and that it places the 
d^nce of Christianity upon better grounds than 
new, even the everlasting foundations of xeascm, 
experience, and truth. Applying the aUtgument of 
such physical and moral correspondences, we see the 
Christian system taking its station as in native scenes 
and amidst rightiul drcumstances. Its way is pre> 
pared, and its high-way is made straight. It follows 
in the footsteps of that God, “ known unto whom are 
fdl his works from the beginning of the world.” It is 
no intrusion upon the earth. Laws necessary for its 
premisses it haf not to establish, — they are already 
macted: resemblances favorable to its probabilities it 
has not to invent, — they are already ^ped. It rises 
like a majestic temple in its int^iity and its inde- 
pendmce, but still within an earlier outm: court, a 
noble basilica, most inferior but not imworthy; mm 
to be compared with it, if only its subordinate design 
be remembered, and presenting many points of agree- 
ment, in its more unhewn and unadorned style, to the 
perfect and glorious structure which it surrounds I 

* ** Tbe Analogy of Religion, Natural and Serealed, to tlie Con- 
atitation and Coarse of Nature." The passage of Origm is quoted 
in the Introdootion, p. 6. 
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‘*I imtlKmAKD MORE THAN T8B AMEtEKTS, BECACSB I REEF TSY FIOeCEm. 

Psalm exix. 10. 

Bbvelation, having appropriated and identified all 
the moral theorems of reason, — the great truths, the 
first prindples, taught by the light of nature, by the 
ooDStitution of mind, by the a4mmistration of Provi- 
dmice^ — ^having raised its peculiar and exclusive dis- 
coveries upon them, — ^might liavc been absolved from 
any blame of deficiency, had it assumed them silently 
as mattars already proved. But, not satisfied to leave 
the posrilnlity of mistake, it retraces their outline — 
often dim, sometimes efiaced — in more than its original 
vividnes^ because, in its infinite mercy, it charges 
itself with a remedy which can only be shown neces- 
sary, and rendmed availing, by the demonstration of 
human apostacy, and, of consequence, by an exhibition 
of the law by which that apostacy can alone be de* 
monstrated. It supposes a universal law, because it 
contemplates in mankind, ^ the children oi disobedi- 
mioe.” It supposes guilt and penalty, because it ad* 
dremes mankind, as “ children wfjMih.” This law is 
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but one, though its oop» were not equally dear. 
This guilt and penalty were but one, though their 
degrees largely varied in aggravation. The Jew had 
received the recapitulated law, — ^precise and Mi wd 
cogent, — “the form of knowledge and of truth.” The 
less favoured Gentile was 1^ to explore a wider 
volume, but, being more diMse, lees 4idinct and 
emphatic. The Israelites had learnt its general 
features before they received their special code ; but 
there was transcendent advantage in such digest, 
defining their ideas and affecting their sensibilities. 
The Gentiles were not abandoned without instruction 
and impression, but in a more uncompacted shape. 
They uflen cherished the most beautiful refinements of 
sentiment, the most analytic ideas of obligation.* 
Among many of them the grosser and more monstroms 
vices were not only denounced, — ^they were “ not so 
much as named among them.” The stem fiu:t is 
declared concerning both : “ There is no difference ; 
for all have sinned and come short of the glory (ff 
God." The Gosi)el clears its immediate, urgent, vmy 
to this conviction of universal liability to punislunent 
that it may sound forth its pardon and its peace. Lr 
the same manner of eager haste it determines the 
invariablen^ of the enmity of the human heart to 
holy good, that it may at once put into operation its 
power to renew it. 

Amd we now pursue the inquiry, whether those 
gre«t characteristics of man, and whether those 
instruments of retribution, — ^which we think have 


• Note I. 
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bBet pKoired to eziet, — do attoally enter into tiie 
pound-idea of xevdation ? Fen* ^oe we ^ve 
deemed it most important to learn whether the p* 
mapcy, univemal, law be leapized bjr it^ it is equally 
imperative to ascertain whether it r^iards our nature, 
we will not say truly, for the bare notion of alter- 
native, havii^ assumed its divinity, woidd be oflhn- 
sivdy profone ; but whether it r^ards our nature as 
we think, after our most careful estimate, that it is 
just and necessary to regard it ourselves. 

We have argued, from the several phsenomena of 
human nature, that it is composed of inconvertible 
substances, corporeity and mind. We sec in it the 
difieitmt attributes of matter and spirit. Tliis has 
been the universal belief. . There is a body and a soul 
in man. In no method can you derive one from the 
other. By no occult organization can you confotmd 
and intermix than. liVithout reasoning upon the 
questions of particular nexus and reciprocal influence, 
we are content with the indubitable fact that this two- 
fold constitution has been aflirmed by all men. Tbe 
foot is not weakened nor disestablished by pointing 
to the subtleties of tbe dialectician aiguing himself 
into universal scepticism ; or to the imbruted habits of 
the savagef lost to all the distinctions of his beii^. It 
is of thair claw of truths which are peculiarly human. 
Man may be easily convinced of it Man finds in 
hiinself whatever aids and answcov to the conviction. 
M«»« cannot be naturally dissuaded of it But our 
cmly inquizy now is : Does Bevelation speak to this 
idea man? Is tibis its theoiy and aasumption? It 
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is aimost to offi^ proof and eauun]^ “ Tiaere 
is a^f|>ilittn mall, and the inspiratim of the Ahuighly 
giveth him understanding.” " Whose came 

dram us?” “ He is God of the q^iirits of all flesh.” 
He is die Father of spirits.” “ The spirit of man is 
the candle of the Lord.” “ All souIs\re mine.” “ He 
giveth breath unto the people upon the earth, and 
^irit to them that walk therein.” Thm is discrimi' 
nated* firam matter, and animated corporeity : ^ Their 
hor^ are flesh, and not spirit.” This is also distin> 
guished from the vital principle ; “ Why is life given 
to the bitter in soul?” And when soul is employed 
to represent the vital principle, as it occasionally is, 
that which is more intellectual is added : “ Body, soul, 
and ^ixit.” “ Wh&t man knoweth the things of a 
man save the spirit of man that is in him?” “The 
^irit of the mind,” is the perfect designation. The 
Soipture, therefore, in all its conceptions and declara- 
tions of man, separates between the firame and its 
doings, and the soul and its powers. “ Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the souL” 
“ Glorify God in your body and in your spirit, which 
are his.” “ A spirit hath not flesh and bones.” “ Let 
us cleanse ourselves from all fllthiness of the flesh and 
qiirit.” “The body without the spirit is dead.” To 
this spirit, as distinct firam the body, tiie Gospel 
appeals, demanding its choice and offering its salvation: 
“ £feart your soul shall live.” “Beouving the 
end of your feith, even the salvation^of your souls.” 
ShoujEcl juditaal vintations of disease end m “tbe 
destruction of the flesh,” it is that “the s^t 
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be saved in tbe day of the Lord Jesns^" Surdly none 
eaa dimbt thi^ this structure insjlred lin^os^e is 
conastent with itself. When is its unifimnity broken ? 
Surety n(Hie can deny that its common, is its plain and 
unforced, interpretation. Surety none can dispute that 
the popular noti^ of num is reflected most unwaver- 
ingly fitun its page. This is all for which we ask. 
We have not to learn how the most precise and per- 
fect language may equivocate <m the neolc^cal i%«k. 

We have argued, from the relations in which ii|jm is 
found, and firom the capacities with which he is gifled, 
that he is a moral agent, that is, he is responsible. 
The freeness of the individual is due to him who is 
placed, in such a condition, but his freeuess must be 
under law, or no fellow of his species could be free. 
If they were not reduced to obligation, all his fellows 
would exercise a liberty incompatible with his. Law, 
property considered, is the defence and exposition of 
liberty. It is absurd to suppose that any creature can 
have a right to* contravene the will of the Creator. 
It is absurd to suppose that the Creator would resign 
the creature to purposes, however unworthy and 
anarchical, of his own. The Creator would not be 
free. Here arises the question: Does revelation thus 
regard us? Is our re^cmsibility its assttm|Uion ? It 
cannot seriously and frsnnaliy, as in some protocol, 
proclaim it, for without it there could be no daun 
wpern <mr> attention. It cannot stoop to d^ue and 
urge that which alone warrants it to teach ^ to 
command. It cannot deign to prove the great natural 
truth tibat God has the power, and marks the design, 
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of casing men to aooount for iheir conduct, and to 
reward, or punish, it accorduig^y. But in aS its asser- 
turns and impHcataons the principle shines out It 
cannot be Md. “ Ye are not your own.” “ Do |ll to 
the glory of God.” “ Yield yourselves to God." “A 
son honoureth his &ther, and a safVant hk nukster: if 
then 1 be a &tber, where is mine honor? and if I be 
a master, where is my fear?” God is a ^reat king: 
sin is rebellion. God is just: sin is iniqttity. God is 
gO|^: sin is an evil work. One law binds us. “ There 
is no respect of jwrsons.” “ So, then, every one of us 
sliail give account of himself to God.” Nor does 
Scripture allow that anything from without hampers 
that moral liberty, in the withdrawment or injury of 
which responsibility must cease. Hiunan agency is 
always referred to motive, or choice. Instead of 
boJhy conformation excusing us fi»m responabUity 
by impairing our liberty, we are commanded to 
“ mortify our members,” to “ keep under the body 
and to bring it into subjection.” Mislead of circum- 
stances overpowering tlie will of the agent, we are 
commanded to come out and be separate,” and to 
“ keep ourselves unspotted from the world.” . Instead 
of uiy necessity binding us to a course of di^vmred 
conduct, (though Prt^hecy and Providence must 
ordain means as w«dl as ends,) every step of that 
conduct is proved to be most free. It cannot be 
othmrwiae in thd nature of things. What but our 
personal, conscious, motive could sway us? Gan we 
do anything without inducmnent? They who ** con- 
demned” Christ, “ftilfilled the voices of th«ap prophets;” 
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hat it irts own voices which ptevaalsdi*^ 

** They dmred a murderer to be granted unto than.*’ 
**<Th^ delivered him for mvy.'* wicked hands 
they crucified and slew him.'* Kli^ ^ delivered Jeeas 
to tl^^ tnS” We have not yet to learn how the doc* 
trine accountablenees is assailed in our day, but the 
quivar hostility fills itself from other armouries 
than revelation. There it stands, ineztric^^bly gathered 
up with the*whole. 

We have argued, firdm the moral susceptibilities 
and iniq>peasable longings of the soul, that it is immor- 
taL The power of conceiving it, amoimts to demtm- 
stcataoD. Universal Impression is a voucher, which 
onmot otherwise, than on its truth, be explained. We 
know not the gross ambition, which some have 
boasted, to rest in animal laws and to perish with 
animal stems. But OUT busiucss is now to inqSre: 
Does revelation thus account us? Does it not promul- 
gate the foot? Is it not its intimation, when it is not 
its assurance? B not the treatment of man, as it 
describes it, on any other consideration, laboriously 
vmn? We have only spoken hitherto of the immor- 
tahty of the spirit when separated at death. Some- 
thii^ more than this lies behind our aigument; but 
we now satisfy ourselves to examine the doctrine cf 
Scripture tondung the parting of the soul Gnm the 
body^ ii^ a oonscioaB, distinctive, state. We find thrii 

is the ioatrudion of the Old Testafoent, and, also, of 
the New, that death is omtoected with an unseen state 
of thjutgk vtbie, "AkiKt end the (dd l^on MeSe, idl 
iwaeht ihe same idea. B is an invMble ianie. Is 
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that condition of secm^ and, ccmceidnient, aimpty the 
grave, or is it a state of the soul aiber deiUh ? Now 
it is not denied that the lot^f death, as it appears to 
us, mortality, intermeiBi, is olften only in the sacred 
writer’s niind,^he has merely to spi^ of it, a^ he 
intends no more. It is not, however, that these rC' 
qpeclive lar^ages contain no other equipcdknt terms. 
From no sucl^cause of poverty is this selei^iiCHi made. 
The Hebrew gives us rto, death, /mt; oonruptioB, 
*13p, *t\3, tomb ; the Greek, daifaroc, 

•caraXinric, death, rcXcvraw, tO die, caropvrrw, tO buty, 
r^oc, ft»hna, tomb; the Anglo-Saxon, death 

and the grave. A peculiar reason must, thereftae, 
have prompted this specific preference, though that 
reason may not invariably apply. It cannot be an 
accident .Often they must mean more than simple 
diss^ution and burying place. Jacob could not hope 
that, in going down into Sbeol, to’ his son Joseph, to 
find his body there, as if it su^ested to him no menre 
than the grave, for he believed his body to have been 
devottred by some ravenous beast Many othm: 
instances might be assigned, when mention is made 
of being gathered to their fathmrs, or to their people, 
whose ashes were &r away, and which expressioia 
could not imply the sepulchral mingling of remams. 
But that the word^denotes far more than this re- 
assemblage of mortal dust, may be infierred from the 
introduction of the idea of reward and punishment 
into it It is often described as a xestmg-pla^* Some- 

• Many ezunplea might be quoted : Job xiv. 18,115. Ike inqtdiy 
of the 1^ Irene ehould be tesdered: ** If « men db, ehaU he u% 
tiveagaui?" 
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tiiaes it Ib detoribed a$ a acene of nifferisg; ^ A fini 
tt Mudled ia mine anger, and sball bum to the loweat 
iKdOL” Sur^7 something more is intimated than the 
de^Kst grave. It is sometimes set forth as distinct 
fimn puiwhmeni and jet connect^ with it ** Hell is 
naked before him, and destruction, or |)erdition, hath 
im coverii^" “Hell and perdition are before the 
Lord.'’ 13M, seems easily associated wi^ pumshment. 

** A ialse witness shall not be unpunished, and he that 
speaketh lies shaU perish ” In the fearful descriptions 
of “ the strange woman,” Sheol is solemnly repeated 
to denote something ulterior to the death of her vic- 
tims. “ Her feet go down to death, her steps take 
hold of helL” *“ He knoweth not that the dead are 
there, and that her guests are in the depths of hell.'* 
But, waiving any such retributive idea, the word, so 
often rendered Asff, cannot be understood of the grave 
in many passages of Scripture. Their sublimity 
forbids. “Const thou by searching fold out God? 
canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? It 
is high as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper than 
hell; what canst thou know?” “If I ascend up into 
heaven, thou art there ; if 1 make .my bed in h^, 
behtdd, thou art there.” “Though they dig into 
hell, thence shall mine hand take them ; though 
Ihc^ dimb up to heaven, theiicc will I bru^ them 
down.” This is the abyss. Punishment is not sup- 
posed, but we must think of that vast and nniversd . 
abode of 'all departed spirits, to which all axe rapt, 
wliMev|r be*their respective condition, wherevtar be 
thcar local separation, — the Scripture r^nesentation' 
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generally laying it subtaraneoualyi » nadir, the deep! 
It is the tmder-world. When Korah and lue oixnpaay 
went down alive into it, only the chasm of the earth 
may be meant, yetc it is not the supeirficial graven 
The suggestion is that it is more. Wh^ the;moDarch 
of Babylon is hurled into it as from a throne of stars, 
when the king of Egypt goes down into the midst ^ 
it, mysterious, spirit-shades greet him scornfully, the 
Rephaim. It is the region of ghosts. To prevent 
mistake we sepeat, that though this word, employed 
seventy-nine times iu the Hebrew Scriptures, does not 
infrequently, nor necessarily, mean any more than 
death, yet it is death as something secret and inscrut- 
able, following out in many cases a state in which the 
spirit can only share, of good or evil; sometimes 
shadowing forth an awful profoiuid in which all spirits 
are irrespectively beheld, the translated word not sig- 
nifying a condition of suffering, but only of conceal- 
ment, the original imjxjrt of it, though its modem use 
includes pcenal suffering alone. So, tn/mw, among the 
Latins, merely intended that which was beneath, in 
comparison of the surface; it was applied, without 
disparagement, to the god and to the blest; we find, 
in our own langu^e, how it is changed, for only in 
a bad sense do we speak of what is infernal.* 

In the same contrasted style is the ''ASijc of the 
Christian Scripturts portrayed. It is one, a whole. 
But its departments of reward and punishment, its 
hemispheres, are now made distinct. All parting 
souls go to Hades : but their character 4eteniune8 to 

* So vcrc the Greek words inofTensive: {miywt, Kanxiimw. 
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tiesft tiro poxtioBS of it ai« aeTwally 
^fisdes ntfrer ezproases aeoeunty any 
otibKff that of death md the g^ve as invisi* 

hie, <S[ leading to inviailde consequences, but from its 
poesiUe connexions it may intend all thatk frig^Ufrdly 
ecHkdenmatmy I* 

We have referred, not fw the sake of authocily but 
m illustnlkm, to a vernacular term. The real con> 
o^ti(Mi of hell, is that which is unseen, the invisible 
state. When the Bible was translated into our lan- 


guage, this was its prq>er use. When the grave is 
only to be understood, we think the translators nevm* 
adopt it: they employ it for that which ensues on 
death. In the ecclesiastical symbols of that, or of a 
highm* age, the same nicety of signiheation is pre- 
served. “He was crucified, dead, and buried; he 
descended into hell.” Here are the common stages, 
though not in order of time. His'^'^ descent into hell,” 
that is into the state of separate spirits, is discrimi- 
nated from the act of dying, from the ceremony of 
interment. But now in conventional use, hell speaks 
only of punishment, and no little perplexity arises to 
rile unlearned from the diSerence between this ancient, 
and this current, acceptation.* 


* 3omflbmf qpedkmg of the 8iiddacees„iftjr«: ^Tfaey taico ttway 
Ihii belirf i( the duration of the aoul, and t)io puniahmenta and 
rewarda in Hadea/* A Jew, writing in Greek, wonhl be well- 
informed upon the lexicographical, .theological, and popular leiiae. 
Wars of the Jews, book ii* ebap. 8. 

* We thhik that an adrancing senioin the use of'ilAif may be 
tiaeed in odUating dm Septuagint with the New Tsstameni. The 
Alexandrine Translators cenainly apply it, as the wrlleii of the 
New Testament nrrer do. 
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It is not, however, by the excess oC psrtuniNr 
words so much as by the consensus and use Scciih 
ture, that |re are anxious to establish its uinfinm 
doctrine, that the soul is self-existeht Enodi, the 
seventh horn Adam, testified it in his announc^aamM; 
the judidal advent. We learn, firom unerring t^pher, 
that the patriarchs “ died in faith,^ and that they 
“ desired a heavenly country." If we review the book 
of Job in the light of a specimen of the earliest postr 
diluvian faith, the doctrine is most dear. The pious 
sufferer “ would yet have comfort," though “ cut off”* 
The impenitent sinner shall be ** brought to the 
king of terrors." In the sublimest strains of the poem 
is found that prophecy of the descending Messiah and 
of the final resurrection, that spectade of the* con- 
scious soul contemplating its bodily devastation, yet 
assiured and triumphing that, from the midst of that 
restored frame, it should see God, — than which Chris- 
tianity has nothing more perfect to unfold, to whidb a 
timid criticism than that perfection has nothii^ more 
to object. If we regard the book, of Ecclesiastes as 
a treatise of plain, oracular, truths, or as a reply to the 
aceptidsm of its period, what can be more explicit 
than its dictates ? “ There is no man that hath power 
over the spirit, to retain , the spirit, neither hath he 
power in the day of death." “ Who knoweth the spirit 
of man that gocth upward ?’* “ Then shall the dust 
retium to the earth as' it was: and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it” It is in the contrasted 


cli. vi. 9, 10. 
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OQnieqtteBQSB of deoth to the pioeM and to ^ ihiier 
that ve xood the truth and peroeivo the neoeidty of 
isaaMataHty. “The wicked is driven fway in his 
wickedness: but the righteous hath hope in his 
deadi.” HouTi otherwise, can we understand the wuh 
of Balaam^ “Let me die the deadi of the i%hteoua, 
and my last end be like hia” How, otherwise, 
can we inliatpret the crniviction of David? “God 
shafi redeem my soul fiom the power of the grave, for 
he diall reoave me.” “ In Zion the Lord comnihnded 
the blesdiffi, even life for evermore.” “ Lrael shah 
be saved in the Lord with an everlasting salvatton: 
ye dia]l net be ashamed nor confounded, world with- 
out end.” And if such be the sufirage of the Old 
Testamait, it was the direct pirpcec of the mission of 
oOr Lord to substantiate all that the light of nature 
and of earlier revelations had* ]K)nred upon this 
ansdous question. “ 1 am come that they might have 
lifo, and that they might have it more abundantly.” 
In the New Testament we, therefore, discover the 
ipost absolute pcoofe. Concerning the deported 
saints, the Saviour testifies that their covenant relation 
to God cousin in unbroken being, “ for aB live unto 
him.” He recaved the spirits of the ctmtrite male- 
focUtf and raptured martyr. Concerning the wicked 
we die same continuance of existence, tiimed 
only into a sonree of misery. Jnda8.“goe8 to his 
own place,” and they who were, of old, disobedient, 
are “ the spiiits iii^son.” 
ha one most emphatic disdosure, cmr Lord has set 
ns the inviabk world in its tewilrds and 
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pnniwhiyiqitii. Berfai^ 

▼«« BO widdlj aiidle. It u acA oditled 
a paarabb. The deBcriptaon staiatds oat witib a leaJneaB 
wlidi proclaims its certiun^ and truth. And well it 
may! ha& the ke^ of death and dt the 

unseen state.” In some sense we may call it a parar 
ble; we should not oi^>ose the most aSsolute af^jihai- 
lion oi the term. Its grast prindiples become not, by 
this concession, ambiguous. Sudi a Tehide always 
oontmnsacnne history, what might be, what has been, 
what ia A fixed moral does it invariably present. 
Even its accessories are ofiten pregnantly instruefiva 
In this fitrewaming, we follow two human brings, — 
their circumstantial states are inerriy to be considered 
as exponents of charact^ types of their respective 
moral classes, — in U£e, in death, into eternity. That 
eternity opens at once.* Its distinctioBS are, without 
fll, of p,op.»Uo«, unveUoa. The tadife- 
ent, common, character of Hades, as held by some, as 
apparently warranted by its often indefinite use, is 
suddenly refuted. The poor man is in Abrahani's 
bosom, and is comforted: the rich UDuin is tormented in 
the fiame. It is impossible to evade the mmediate- 
ness of these distinctions. We feel the 'stroke of the 
ipirit’s wing towards its perfection; we hear the phiige 
of the spirit into its fieiy abyss. All is taugbt to us 
of a»uciot4snm. They rmember, know, feri, them- 
selves. It is an unalterable state. There is a great 
gulf. Wniere is the crossway whid|| can span it? 
Where is the hidden path ficom those opponag 
strands ? It admits of no reliefs however intense the 

L ' 
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iqxlkriBg, l^ot the tip of the fingor of tib Jb^e^ 
Iba; he tipped in i^ater to cod. the ecorched . 

Xt.inhy be, that there are new conditions IntBodtu^ 
intp those spiritual realms since the resuxxectiaii aud 
asoaision of the Son of God. It may be that the 
dread allusions, which we have marked, more nearly 
corresponded to what existed previously to these 
august events. But if we be asked. Does the machinery, 
the incidental description, agree to fimt ? We believe 
that, substantially, it does. Though these abodes be 
not now contiguous, — and even then ^ Abraham was 
a&r off,” — the thought of the lost heaven is present to 
the minds of those who themselves are lost. Though 
this dialogue were neypr held, there must be a know* 
ledge of the saved by the l^t, and of the lost by the 
re.ved. Sudi appeds and answers, though only sup- 
posed, are not less the assertions of general truths. It 
is due to the whole of the genius and framiii^ of this 
disdosure, that its perfect impression be allowed to 
settle upon our souls. We may well sulunit the judge- 
ment of those souls to Him, who, with unapproach- 
able authori^, could say: “We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen.” 

Thou^ the illustrations which we have selected lead 
toMrendusions which involve retribution as well as 
immortality, this only, as oommeted with omr apiritiial. 
nature and the separablen^ of our epiritual prin- 
has a strict place of right in our present argu- 
ment It may,||^hm%fore, to meet the quretion of our 
real nature, be proper to look, around ua, and to 
inquire wlmther we can contemplate it aa dbetrhere 
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rejected, beyond our |»rtialitie8, And -without oor 
evik ? Or if our evils should attach, it might be by a 
voluntliy assumption ^nlhem, in condescending to 
our nature as far as possible in its present dream- 
stances. 

It has always appeared to us an irresistible demon- 
stration in &vour of the immaterialism of the hmnan 
soul, and its capadty of independent existence and 
action, — ^irresistible as its bibhcaT defence and exposi- 
tion,— -to think of “ the man, Christ Jesus,” and espe- 
cially to meditate his death. “ He became obedient 
unto death." We see him die according to the mortal 
conditions of our manhood. The virtue of the samifice 
depends upon the most exact conformity. “ It 
behoved him in all things, to be made like unto his 
brethren.” His death is the separation of the spirit. 
“ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit” With 
the causes of that resignation ^e have not now to do. 
The fact is ploim The avouchment is infellible. 
“ He descended into the lower parts of the earth.” 
His spirit entered Hades, though it was not to be ** left 
in it.” His spirit returned. Then he rose bodily; the 
“ body of the flesh,” the corporeal organ, remaining 
exanimate until his spirit, resuming it, caused it to 
revive. This is our nature. We trace, in “this 
fashion of a man,” our laws of change and separation. 
It is the complete pattern. If it were not the true 
course of our nature, its native evolution, that which 
is predicable of every man. He would not have tast^ 
denth for every man, nor been our proper substitute.* 

But here an enquiry irrises—St is not new — ^whetiiei‘ 

L 2 
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watriBi^ xtot inktakeii the 1 $«kmu <xr 
Scriptaoe, m attributiiig to man a physical inniortalUj ?, 
Was he made imim^rtal ? ^ Is tMs but ecm^tiQual 

xeward? We will not a^dn open the question, yf¥ch 
rei^tects the t^hio^ of natural reason : we have 
reported our honest canvictions up(m them. ^ i^xnn 
these we cannot recede. The inspired testimony may, 
Imwever, be examined touching this fact. This is the 
fsoper order in which the examination should occur. 

How an immediate thought arises, that, if m^ 
peridi, their sin forfeiting the immortality which 
accrues to obedience, it is probable and fitting that* 
sodh perdition should ^take place at death. This is 
the sentence. This is the only termination of beix^ 
made palpableHo us. Every thing of external sign and 
token answers to this supposed catastrophe. It is the 
limit beyond which we cannot follow any sensible 
evidence of lifo. At tUfe point it seems most reason- 
able, if man be not immortal, that i|j[l.existence should 
cease. Death is by sin. It is, then, the prepared 
execution of the sentmice. It is a ready stroke. Why 
should mothmr fall? Han has sinned to his utmost 
reach of respontible motion and action. Why should 
he not now suffer the threatened doom? If life be 
earned on, subsequently to death, it is a new gift, an 
addition to the proper term. It is mme than mortal, 
1hcni|^ it be lem than immortal. It is not included in 
t^ original case. Then it cannot be necrasazy to it. 
To us, who see in the suggestion on^ a vain poiicmt 
to serve a particular purpose, it app^ an azbttraxy 
prolongation of misery, an hereafter whidt was not 
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htewanM, someitMiig b^oitid jbcMtore; an unneoes^ 
sai^ieTivid of lifis, oontarky to ita o^ conditKMig; an 
aioem of ptoiishment, l)eciiue a strain 
Anotiber thought might arise, that, if it he true that 
revdaticm contradicts the general confession of man* 
Hnd, most precious moral instincts, then the 
greatest professed blessing ever extended to them, 
casts them down to a grovelling &r below their once 
ardent and elevating hopes ; depresses the standard of 
their aims and fears ; and strangely teaches them that 
their capacity for this belief was not given them to be 
'exercised. While the idea might be encouraged that 
every man, by the practice of virtue, would become 
immortal, no man could be prompted by this as a 
yearning of. his nature, — ^no man cotii feel that he 
truly was. It might be a motive to us, for it would be 
a gain set before us, but it could be nothing drawn out 
of our proper sensibilities and* aspirations. But snrdy 
it is not like Christianity thus to lowm? the pitch of 
what is noble and refining. It is surely inverse to its 
spirit. Besides, this contradiction must invalidate 
itself. What is the law of nature ? Is not common 
consent its promulgation?* Eternal truths are sup- 

* The argament is cmplojed by Cioero, and with great fidmes^ 
conndering his sceptical turn and habit of mind, both as to the exist- 
ence of a h^er power and as to human immortality. Ut pam> 
firmissimum hoc afferri videtor, cur deos esse credamus, quod nulla 
gens tarn fera, nemo omnium tarn sit immani8,*cq]'u8 mentem non 
imbnerit deorum opinio. . . . Nec vero id ooUocutio hominum aut 
consensus efScit; ntm institutis i^unio est confirmata, nou legibns. 
Qntcd auUm in re consensio omnium gentium, lex natnne putanda 
est* . . . Quod si omnium consensus, natnro vox est: qinMfqu% 
qtd ubique sunt, consentiunt esse ahquid, quod ad eoe pertbiesit,’ 
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posediXbt ia littnmimm(»:tality, for thatbongadi^e 
is but a <eonting^(^, a physical maintotiaiice ; 
:but iu the of a First Cause, in Ihe demcai' 

atration of a moral law, and in the connexion of that 
immod^talily with* these eternal, necessary, &cts. The 
first dash of any system with such trutha mu^ be its 
subversion ! But in examining the sacred volume we 
can detect no lineament of the hypothesis that man is 
not by nature immortal, and only possibly immortal 
by acquisition. Our nature is there regarded as one: 
an assumption, or a nation, of immortality would per- 
fectly diversify it in different individuals. It addresses* 
that nature fully, reli^ously : it governs it with equal 
laws for good and evil. It throws a solemn character 
over this probationary life, because of the future 4e- 
pendii^ upon it. It shames to glory and virtue now, 
by what we must be. Its hand ever points to in- 
defi^te consequences. 

Let us study the creation of man. We possess its 
history. We are prepared to see in him no common 
^eatness. lfhe.be wanting in faculties necessary to 
the brutes, it is because his life is to be different firom 
thdrs. He crowns the whole. “ There was light” 

e Tita oesseidnt: nobis quoqne idem existimanduin e$t l!t si, 
quortim aut ingenio aut virtnte axiimiis excellit, eos arbitramm, quia 
natuxa optima sunt, cemere naturm vim maxime: verisimile 
cum optimns qoisque maxime posteritate serviat, esse aliqmd| cujiui 
is post mortem seimm sit babitiurus.*’ Tusculan: Qoi^: lib. L 
cap. 18*15. It is to be regretted tliat the writer o( these fibe senti* 
meats did not better found them. He compares the beUef of a Deity 
to the naturalness of grief. ^^Atque hm ita sentimus natura ducoi 
nulla ratione nuUaque doctiina.” He rests the belief of immortaiii^ 
upon the parnen fcr posthumous &me. 
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The hea^^ are stretched into thar arch. The stale 
peal out tlwir courses. Even these are £» his seasons. 
The creatures of eveay elemait are his attendant 
retinue. X>oes he spring forth to the hat which alone 
has been already heard^" Let there be ?” The very 
accents of con8ultatio|i are heard, — diere is plan ami 
moddi, — there is the first intamationi of perscmal €rod* 
head, — there is the conununication of infinite benevo* 
lence, — ^^‘Let us nuike man in our image, after our 
likeness!” What was that image— 4hat likmiees? 
Any resemblance of form, it w^ as gratuitous to 
deny as impious to suppose. We may learn something 
of its reality, by that which r^eneration works in the 
disciple of Christ. ^ He puts on the new man, which 
after,” or accordiog to, Grod is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness:” ‘*he puts on the new man, 
which is renewed in knowledge aftm* the image of 
Him that created him.”® These are the ifiaster- 
strokes. But upon what ground could they be drawn 
if not on an immortal nature ? It is, therefore, worthy 
of notice, that after man had become deathful, — after 
he had begun to “ bear the image of the ^trthly," even 
aftmr the awftd judgement of the flood upon his race, 
God throws a singular protection around him, from 
the considcgration of this ori^nal nature, thm spirit- 
ually defiled, but not physically destroyed, nor physic- 
ally destructible : “ For in'fehe image of God made he 
man.”* It may be replied that so long as the image 
was unmarred there would be immortality. Yes, 

* Gen. ix. 5, 6. 


* Ephes* iv. 24 ; Coloss. iii. 10. 
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thei^ in%lA in tliA 86»w 
fiC; ft Out question ift .^wn^t of 

losftlier Jtind : we demand bow that image oonld <be 
df^Efteated upon a nature wbkb, though it uti^t be 
Ijeiidered hnnmrtal, was not then immmrtah whiitii 
eould only grow into immortali^ by the most entire 
qhai^ ? For niigh an impartabon, — ^whether at first, 
or in presoat renewing, — tince it is nothing short of 
the appearance of the Divine similitude in all the 
features of the soul, no adequate subjectiveness can be 
found save the mind, not breathed for an insect exists 
enoe, but itsdf formed for midless knowledge, recti- 
tude, and holiness in trutli. 

When we proceed to survey the actual Adam, con- 
stituted upon this honorable archetype, we are assured 
that he was “ made a living souL” That similar lan- 
guage, though accompanied with important distinc- 
tions, is en^loyed concemirg creatures inferior to 
man, is allowed. This, in the confined range of 
speech, must often occur. Life may be apphed to the 
most different species and conditions. But can we 
doubt that ifian, — so crea^ (md so signalized, — is t^us 
indicated for the express design of marking his rational 
and deathless soul, the only exception to all the othm: 
tribes, whose ^irit goeth downward, and qnly inferior, 
though with an infinite remove, to Him who is “ft 
quickening SiMt?”‘ 

We may be reminded of the disdpline of £den^ in 
which man was placed, and of the teste of ius obedi- 


• N<rte J. 
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etice tlv^ life nod d^idi were iset loefoie him. It 
will be Slid, that he could tmly unden^d what death 
was 1^ what he saw of v^etabfe aod aoimal leath. 
It is uahesitatiogly granted that mortalify is iHe rule of 
all mere animal life^ and that ilTis quite probalde that 
he witnessed spedmens of it. But as to hhnseljl^ sin 
was not fofiowed by the imme<hate loss of life. Shame 
and hoiTor intervened. Another mental state arose in 
him. A new arrangemoit of toil and privation was 
decreed. He had died, though not phyddfily, wh«i he 
sinned. Nine hundred and thirty years prolonged that 
spiritual death, unless Divine mercy recalled him during 
that interval to ^iritual liie. We see the immediate 
effects of this disobedience in conscious disgrace, in 
remorse without penitence, in evasion of guilt, in con- 
cealment of sin, in sullen flight from the voice of God. 
These are the symptoms of spiritual death. — ^He was 
tried most properly by a positive enactri^ent. It was 
not foTU^ed on any necessity or fitness. It was the 
pleasure of God. No other reason was given why it 
should be obeyed. It was also most proper that it 
involved restraint rather than effort or enterprise. It 
is called the tree of knowledge of good and evil, be- 
cause, being the test of obedience and disobedience, 
like any other law, by it was the knowledge whethor 
he obeyed or disobeyed, by it was the discrimination 
of good and evil. The fruit itself contained no virtue 
which could |^ve the intuitive sense. But arbitrary 
tests ezdte moral dispositions. ^In the tran^resdon of 
this commandment, bourgeoning forth in this particular 
tree, lay every sin : all that belongs to the essence o£ 
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^ Bbpem was every misery : the fibres of all oiuse 
out fiom it. They who deny the natural im- 
moatian^ o£ man, Aink that in the seqnd of this 
narrativINhey acquire a strong position. ** Behold,” 
said the Triune God, “ Behold, now the man is become 
as one of us, to know good and evil : and now, lest he 
put fi^rthliis hand, and take also of the tree of life, 
and taste and live for ever" — there the sentence ab- 

a 

rupUy ends. It is firom this inferred that man was not 
immortal, bit that his attempt to become so might 
succeed. This is sufficiently extravagant. It would 
seem that the prize was all but in his grasp. It might 
almost appear that he could have anticipated .preven- 
tion. It could, perhaps, be speculated that this was a 
possible issue, and that it was, at least for a moment, 
in Ms power to snatch the mighty boon. But what was 
that tree of life? The sign and pledge of life to man 
so long as he obeyed, not only of a present undyii^ 
life, — ^it promised spiritual life, that which consists in 
divine favor and self-approving peace. He may have 
eaten of it again and again, for its fruit was not for- 
bidden. Tet we are inclined to suppose that it wiw 
untouched : the presumption may be that its purport 
acted as the interdict wMch ccrCainly is not dedazed. 
A mysterious sacredness would most probably fence it 
Our prc^enitor has fallen! The lure was that he 
should be as God. He feels that he is duped. Bis 
eyes are opened, — ^not as he was tempted to espect, in 
Godlike ilhuninations^i^but to hia debasement and ruin. 
He despairs. Looking only to himself he would di^ch 
at anj relief. This sacrilegious attempt wotdd destray 
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like hope; it would out off man irxetzievahly 
{romGoA That m might iidt be lemedileriy si^ 
and oonsommated, a voice is heard of terrific mmj, 
but of tender mercy. It is not dai8ion :*it is the 
exposure of consequences. The result of the snare laid 
foe man is shown. The kind of success attendant 
upon his emulation of Divinity is described. He is 
exhiluted in all the folly and impotence of his am- 
bition. Behold, the man is become as one of us i” 
But farther infatuation shall be checked. * It is not the 
effect, but the wickedness of seeking it, which is 
resisted. The effect itself, if attempted, would only be 
as void as the first. Man would no more secure im- 
punity, — for that was his futile scheme, — ^than he had 
become a god. Yet the mere essay, however abor- 
tive, must be fatal. It had been inexpiable temerity. ‘ 
It had superseded and surpassed the power of mercy 
by spuming it. “ Lest he put forth his hand, and take 

also of the tree of life, and eat and live for ever ” — ^lest 

• *■ 

he should act {^ain under that credulous idea which 
moved him first ; lest he should as vainly dream that 
the fruit of one tree can constitute him deathless, as he 
hoped that the fruit of another could make him wise ; 
— no more is added* the hiatus is supplied by deeds.* 
The sinner is driven from the scene of his double 
temptation. The meaning of the symbol, however, by 
which he would have last transgr^eed, u preserved. 
A language is employed which denotes a ritual of 
typic mercy. A tabernacle mrvelopes the . wonted 
emblems of communion, fiivor, and pardon. There is 
a f^ory, — ^ the shining of a flaming light,” — a sword 
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of fire,— -not only to scare impiety, but to protect con- 
trite" and sacrificial access. And the true st cret of 
deliverance, the true blessedness of immortality, is 
**^i:ept,” is' honorably and graciously guarded, nor ever 
eonce 'mis lost ! 


Sct^tare. that of tlmM^ChfudSith .records is 
deenmd especially &Yaral»^'We observe in it fre- 
qtaeiit allusions to an alternative of life and death. It 
is contended that this is the alternative, inan not 
beii^ essentially immortal, whether he shall <x>ntinue 
to exist ck not It would prove nothing for the 
hypothesis, if life and death were always put in 
antitheds, because it would stiU remmn to {fiove that 
immortality and corruptibility only were expressed. 
The terms of the proposition would continue im- 
defined. And it is no ffluall vice in any proposition, 
no loose ground for suspecting it, when terms formally 
opposed to each otho* are differently applied. It may 
be said that life and death are ordinary terms to be 
understood in an ordinary sens6. This is, however, 
to b^ the question. It is the vmy point of debate. 
But even they who say this, do not give the ordina^ 
sense for which they contend. Life would then mean 
only this huma^ life : death only bodily dissolution. 
They intend by life a future ttdstence, and if tlmy 
allow any lifo consequent on death, it is a lifo which 
soon may cease. We altogether dispute the mle 6t 


Oonfident that tlm hypothens of cmiditional im* 
oihijuiit |ta^ upon ' dread 
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interpretation. For life (md death in all these cases 
re^ct the soul : the life is not dependent upon common 
life, nor the death upon common death. They are 
spiritual states, of which the soul only can he capable. 
“ To Ije spiritually minded is life.” “ Your life is hid 
with Christ in God.” “'Now we live if ye stand fast 
in the Lord.” “ This is life ^cxnsl to know thee, the 
oi^y true Ood, end desRs ,CNst wh^m thoiL 1^ 
s^” “ The lew jj^ llirit Qm 

JTesiu, jiatih mftde Roe^^ee fiNRn^ law hf sia 
and dea;^” So de|l|^f|tiM.^ not neoessaidy haplj 
the cessation of being. V “Tim hath he quick^i^ 
who were dead m treq>affles and sins.” This “ quick- 
ening” is spiritual life: the reverse whidi is overoome 
must be spiritual death. “ The life 1 live in the flesh, 
I live by the faith of the Son of God:” this is inde- 
pendent of organic and mental existence. “ She that 
liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth:” this 
is a death equally distinct We are now “dead to 
sin.” “ To enter into life,” “ to enter the kii^om of 
God,” are the same thing. — ^And we even find that 
the terms are not invariably opposed. “ He that 
belfeveth not shall not see life,” — that is, not in 
ceasing to be, “ but the wraA of God abideth on him,” 
— he shall not see life,” — good, favor, blessing, “ the 
life of God,” “ the light of life,” “ the grace of life,” 
“ the crown of life,” but he shall live on under abidhig 
wrath. The resurrection of life is not contrasted to 
that of death, but to t|iat of damnation or judgement 
“ He that hath the Son hath life; and he that ^lA not 
the Son hath npt life:” it is a present distinctipn. 
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doiig tfOQBiBMm present Els. Therefcsre the 
“Ye liave no life in yon” Moreover, Cbrfetiaanity 
i^ver daims more than a dearer discoveiy of the 
future state. “It hath brought life and immortality 
to li^t.” Its gift of life, and abundance of life, is the 
good to which it converts our immortality. “ Eternal 
life” is, consequently, not the language which it ever 
adopts to denote a mere immortal existence. It is 
the fruition of that dmtation. It is the perpetuity of 
bliss. “To them who, by patient continuance in 
well-doing, seek for glory, honor, and immortality, — 
eternal Ufe!” 

Kor is this hypothesis solely un^nable on the 
grotmds of revelation : objections lie against it arising' 
from the nature of tiling. The following, out of 
many, may be mentioned. It strives to induce man to 
think of himself, — we will not say imnaturally, that 
being the involved dispute, — contrary to whatever of 
the noble nnd the great he so readily entertains. We 
will not say that he was made to revolve the question 
of immortahty, — ^the argument forbidding it, — ^but he 
does entertain it as if he were thus made. The 
wicked have thoughts and fears which fill a driad 
futuritjl^ The righteous crave the “ pleasures which 
are for evermore,” But each must regard himself 
henceforth as unenduring. Immortality is no part of 
them, nor enters into their natural being. It may, or 
may not, be superadded. — The religivttsness of motive 
is impaired by this opinion, if not destroyed. An 
instuictiye love of life and fear of death are the only 
in<fucements. The higher appeals, which sound up 



thxougli die wnilf ai« Btilled. How iuiw(»rthy a ccm- 
stziiction is ipven to the in^[»red words^“ If ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye thij^h the 
Si»xit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live!" Ih the one case, it has only the power of 
human l^isktion: in the other, it only perpetuates 
what .civil ma^stracy^ as long as possible protects. — 
Depravity has so deadened the mind dT the voluptuous 
transgressor, that the thought of this threatened non- 
existence, would scarcely awakai alarm or repel 
allurmnent It is an end to which the sensualist 
consents, rather than the hazard of a renewed life. 
For while piety pants for the immortal, sin struggles 
against it, — not against being as such, but that which 
is feared to be retribution. — It would be difficult to 
prove that non-existence was an et^ If man live out 
his original term, he suflers no injury. He has sinned, 
— ^but by conditions of nature, had he not Isinned, — 
though there would not have been this form of death, 
— his life must have^ determined. Immortality, being 
adscilitious, may be withheld, but the htunan, nature 
cannot be said to have suffered deprivation. It is at 
utmost a loss of what it never properly po®cssed. — 
The whole theory is weak and mean compared%) the 
grandeur of Christianity. It reduces, it does not 
honor, man. It enfeebles, it does not confirm, religion. 
It supposes a treatment of moral agents, inconsistent, 
and that which defeats itself. 

If any inquire why life and death are set forth so 
invariably to express joys or sufferings of a present, 
but especially of a future, life, — why they should fte 
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the constat %ares employed to denote th^ it. it! 
st^cmat anewer that they present the greatest natural 
good and e^. Some figure must be sdected. Hone 
could be so |olemnly espre^ve as this : 

^ 'Hu Dot the whole of life to 
Nor all of death to die*"* 

Trusting that it has been ^fly aigued that Scrip- 
ture avouches all the great characteristics of many — 
the spiritual, the accountable, the immortal, — it is 
time to prove, that it appropriates aU the great ideas 
of law, which we have exhibited as dictated by 
reason and experience, in injunction, in obligation, 
in sanction. In every sense, it is a system of rewards 
and punishments. What law would have done, it 
either does or permits to be done. The principle and 
operations of law it only more firmly establishes. 
Some of these have passed under our review. In 
JtaMt, character^ and consequence^ we have pursued the 
universal law in its often sUent, but always sure, 
enforcment All this is identified with the strongest 
emphasrs. — ^Ehibit may be seen in any series of acts or 
of principles. “Can the Ethiopian change his skin,* 
or the leopard its spots ? then may ye also do good, 
that aM accustomed to do evil.” “ But evil men an^d 
seducers will wax worse and worse, deceiving and 
being deceived.” “Profane and vain babbli^ in- 
orease unto more ungodliness.” — Character is Imd . 
open in its (^mnents and constituents. We are taught 
that in evety man there is a biased frame of (ho^ht , 

® Montifomeiy. 
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and couTK of action,— not im|n:pHbly concealed by 
niore ^weriul temporary motives , — ^ Jbe hidden man.” ^ 
Therepis “rejoicing” m “the t^timony of a good 
conscience.” “ Many walk,” in all th^ decencies 
of profession, who are “ the enemies of the cross of 
Christ” Men are happy or miserable in what Aey 
are.— Consequence forms a matter of the most earnest 
admonition and warning. “So run that ye may 
obtain.” “Lust when it hath conceived bringeth 
forth sin : and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.” “ The end, everlasting life.” “ The end of 
these things is death.” “We shall receive the things 
done in the body, according to that we have done, 
whether it be good or bad.” To these consequences 
the supreme Governor has but to relate the vroked. 

“ So I gave them up to their own hearts’ lust.” 
“Ephraim is joined to idols: let him alone.” If we 
be perplexed by the delay or partial execution of law, 
revelation anticipates the objection: “Because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily, there- 
fore the heart of the sons of men is fully set in them 
to dif evil.” “ The Lord knoweth how to reserve the 
unjust unto the day of judgement to be punished.# 

And there are othei* operations of the Divine 
government which we have noticed, that find a 
correspondent report in Scripture. Not only do we 
see men imder the influence of their habits, characters, 
and consequences of conduct, — their oVhi doings 
besetdi^ them about," — but we are ferewamed, ac- 
cording to what has been already recognised as the« 
prudence of life, touching the dependence of tlie fiiture 

M 
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upon tibe present, as the verj sanction of zesponal^ty 
and seocet of retribution. Eternity on "time. 
Mcnal agency is a vast calcolaticm. ^ Laying»up in 
store for themselves a good foundation against the 
time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life." 
— ^We are likewise adjured, agreeably to a well-known 
&ct, to be watchful unto the end, lest one error en- 
danger alL In a mommit the labor of years may be 
undone. A single ofience may permeate an entire 
life. ^ The righteous shall not be able to live for his 
righteousness in the day that he sinneth.'’ — ^If, again, 
we have marked in these administrations issues for 
which no order of consequences and arrears can 
account, — if we discern the fell of punishments very 
distant from what we may presume to be their pro- 
voking sins, and yet most even to them, — such idea is 
not unknown to revelation, w-hich not only asserts an 
ordinary system of things, but that Gk)d cometh out 
of Im place to punish the inhabitants of the earth for 
their iniquity." 

But while Christianity seems to do little mme than 
to replace the questions of law and obligation upon 
their just grounds, — ^than to address man* in his true 
characteristics, — though it repeats thm only with 
greater dearness, and promulgates them only with 
greater ferce, — reserving for its sublime originality the 
doctrine and the means of redemption, -Ithere are 
aimouncefeents in it which may be called its dn- 
ooveries, however they be most strictly rdated to the 
first constitution of things. They grow out of that 
constitution, but as they fell neither under our con- 
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scioluDess nor expaience, they could not be known 
Mve by explicit revelation. 

The Besurrection of the human body after death, 
may be as necessary for the purpose of moral recom- 
pense as the immortality of the surviving aouL It 
does not owe itself, in any probability, to the remedial 
^stem of grace. If morally necessary, it cannot be 
contingent on what need not have been. It was, we 
must believe, equally in the scope of the law and in 
the mind of the Lawgiver, when the sentence was 
denounced : Thou shalt die, thou shalt return to the 
ground.” It is a universal event. The body, being 
the organ of the mind, is held to an account beyond 
this s&tient life. The foil development of the mind 
depends upon the restoration of its organ. Justice 
could in neither instance be exercised unless by their 
rejunction. If it have relation to man in a future 
esdstence, it is to the whole inan. That man may be 
mochfied, — ^he is now const^tly modified in every 
advancing stage of his being, — but he is still the same. 
He is a fitting subject for the same justice. This 
speculation, could it have presented itself to reason, 
must have appeared reasonable. It did not, however, 
cross the mind: by none was it entertained. Man- 
kind were conscious of the soul, and firequently felt 
it Btror^ in its life, gloriou%in its triumph, amidst 
corporeal dissolution. They more than inforred,— it 
was a spiritual intuition, — that it could not perish. 
There was no proof that it had died. There was 
every coimterbalandng argument that it could not 
die. It was a different result which forced itself 

M 2 
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tipem ^ wlieii man. liM gtvm up the g^oat« 
lay the Tuin. The eye was glazedL The heart 
was oongealed. It was a mouldmuig heap. It was 
earthed among its kindred dust. It resolved into it. 
Nothing promised change. Sprii^ dressed again its 
flowers : autumn renewed its riches : but man re- 
turned no more. His iim crumbled,* and his sepulchre 
was effaced. Nor was tliis the hope and solace of 
them who themselves awaited death. They could 
only think of the body’s entire waste and wreck. No 
device, no monogram, was engraven on the tomb 
which could intimate that those ashes should revive. 
But wherever the voice of revelation was heard, the 
resurrection was made known. It was early tdught. 
It became tlie popular belief. The common people 
held it fast. Only the proud disciple of Sadoc said 
that there was none, — nor angel, nor spirit, so fiir 
being consistent with Ml first denial, for these are 
cognate truths; we are only true to Scripture, so long 
as we confess both. 

It may be asked, whether the separation of the soul 
and the resurrection of the body can be considered as 
occurring in an order of nature? Doubtless neither of 
these changes would have been known to unmnning 
nature hM man retained it. He would have been 
upholden in Ms undivided int^rily, and his body 
been deatMess like his soul. But he is so constituted 
that any change, which is the effect of sin, shall, as 
little as possible, disturb and set aside the cndier of 
nature. The foresight of the sequel (how can it be 
denied to infinite prescience?) is seen in these new 
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was newljHsr^t!^ in pnilty and liapinness, “the 
Lord God &rmed it of the dust of the ^und.” There 
is little violence done to general nature, immense as 
the evil is to man, when it returns thither and decom- 
poses into its nativ|e day. The spirit separates. This 
is an immense evil to man, considered in itself. But 
nature, by its anticipative provisions, is in this not 
greatly deranged. The spirit is |g^t of the earth ; it 
often acts to control the body, and, in independence of 
it, it maintains its own inward life. It was given sepa- 
rately to man, it is his heavenly dower, and we may 
conclude that it may still exist separately, apart fi*om 
the frame, in ks ovm consciousness, and in every exer- 
cise which the frame did never, could never, share. The 
resurrecfion, only properly affecting the body, syiichro- 
nises with the restitution of the soul : the one, by an 
act not inferior to creation, is taken from the ground ; 
the other, by an act not inferior to the first inspiration, 
is infused into its former tenement : and that two-fold 
event is the reintegration of the long-disparted man. 

The resurrection of the dead being the doctrine of 
both Testaments, there are facts in both which prove 
its possibility, and foreshadow its certainty. Amd in 
th^ facts we mark a peculiar coincidence. They^ 
stand in parallel to one another. They regard death 
in its gradual effectsi The son of the widow of 
Zarephath is restored to life shortly after decease, as 
is the daughter of Jairus. The child of the Shunam- 
mite mother is raised to life after lying dead for a 
longer period, laid out for burial, — awhile she hastens 
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frcna Ute dt^ of iMadiar to libitiit (^unndli and so is 
tibe scm of ihe widow (^Nain, after pcotraded interval^ 
reetofred, wlule^lie is Ixmae forth to iiiteitemt The 
oorpee, 'vtdiich is hurriedly cast into the sepulchre of 
Elisha, revives and stands upon its feet: and lAzarus 
comes out of his grave. Thus, in for remote hisfawies, 
we see bodily restoration in all tiSte stages of deatib. 
To suppose that such events could take place among 
the same people, though at very distant periods, with- 
out convincing them of the great foct of the resurrec- 
tion, or, which is equal to it, without answering to 
their settled belief, seems impossible. 

Concerning the resurrection, it is enough to say that 
it is one event in time and action, that it is simul- 
taneous; that all who have lived must reappear in 
their moral order, be they just or unjust ; that it is 
accompanied or immediately followed by the change 
of our planet, — that it is preparatory to a great 
judicial decision.® 

In language of mysterious resplendence and sethe- 
realness, as though reflecting the outward brightness, 
as though breathing the spiritual interest, of the scene, 
is the resurrection of the saints described. Their forms 
are invested with lustre, knitted in strength, sublimated 
to indesixuctibleness, refined after spirituality. They 
are material, albeit for offices high and holy, only for 
impressions gladdening and pture. We do not read 
literally any where in Scripture of the resurrection -of 
the body, though it must be understood when we 
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^ tihie x^fiiizect^^ tli6 deiMi There must be 
ft .J^eskflon for thia. The flileaoe ooi^bmiu the various 
theoxies which woi^ explain the i^coginai^^ of 
the body* or whidi would, because its stqpposed 
difficulties, deny the doetrine altogether. “ The vile 
body,” the humiliated flesh, is to be “changed." 
That of the righteous shall be around them in its’ 
completeness, but rather as it exkted in germ than as 
it was ever hitherto evolved! The seed is of the 
nature of the fruit, but the fruit may not always be 
discoverable in the seed. The seed-body is sown: the 
only pledges of incorruption, power, glory, i^iritu^- 
ism, were couched in corruption, weakness, dishonour, 
materiality. Has all been unfolded according to a 
principle and tendency? Apostolic description would 
imply it A process has been going on, like a How 
vegetation. We know not what is the influence of 
Divine grace, relatively considered, upon the flesh. It 
brings it into obedience and service. We know not 
what, may be the effect upon it by union between the 
soul and Christ, and by the temple-inhabitation of the 
Holy Hhost. It is bought with a price. It is sanc- 
tified and preserved blameless. It is for the Lord. 
It may have received some power of development 
which shall be consummated by the resurrection. Or 
is the resurrection that special form of Divine inter- 
position, without auxiliary, beyond law, which we 
call miracle ? We would not dogmatically aflSrm or 
contradict. We know that it is by “the power §f 
God.” “ The feshioning” shall be “ according to the 
working -whereby Christ is able even to subdue all 
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things i^to himst^.” We are disposed towards both 
ideas. Something we deem to be in {n^pamtioEr, 
which may be illttstrated by the J|pre Of the seed. 
The figure is n(^ to be pushed to the reality. Grant 
us but the force of that an^c^, and we are satisfied. 
The raised thing is corporeity still : it is identity stilL 
That which we so>F is not quickmied except it die 
That which we sow is not the body which shall be. 
What must be the Power which shall achieve this 
mighty result ! Yet need not we call it miraculous ; 
it is not likened to it in its design ; it follows a great 
pre-arrangement ; it follows in a succession of princi- 
ples and events. Our view of the fact, — the only one 
which now concerns us, — is to help the moral argu- 
ment The change in the saints is a resurrection to 
life : immortality is already sure, and is not peculiar 
to them. It is a prelude to’ their bliss. It is their 
equipment for their destiny : it is their capacity for a 
full reward. They put on robes of state : they are 
clothed with the badges of incomiption and immor- 
tality. Their body has become “ glorioiis it covers 
the spirit as a holy veil, or as an imperishable en- 
shrinement. One stage only is wanting for their con- 
summation. 

The pattern of their resurrection is that of the Son 
of Ood, And this statement is offered to mark an 
important distinction. We are inclined to think that 
there has been an exoneration of certain qualities 

supposed to attach to his risen frame, in contradistinc- 

♦ 

tion to those of “ the holy thing” which he received at 
birth. Familiar approach is not checked. 'Another 
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awe is stot; thrown around him. Be is the same. If 
h|e. exclaimed, “Touch me not,”* it was only because 
the hold which woi^dd have detained him, implied the 
fear that he was about immediately to ascend : ample 
interval for communion, remained ; “For^ 1 am not 
yet ascended to my Father.” “In the days of his 
flesh” he had often stood in attitudes of greater 
majesty than after rising from the dead. He had then 
given his form impalpability at will. He had rebuked 
storm and wave. All his miracles, with one excep- 
tion, were done within that term. Now he ate and 
drank. He went in and out. “Eeach hither thy 
finger,* and behold my hands; and reach hither 
thy hand, and thrust it into my side,” was his me- 
thod of convincing his incredulous disciple. Nothing 
was reserved: none were repelled. We only know 
most indefinitely what was the glory of his resur- 
rection. It is not most passingly described. We 
are not told the appearance^ which he wore. A 
calm and a facility are just intimated in the manner 
with which his grave-clothes are disposed. The 
guards become as dead men, but it is before the 
angel and amidst the earthquake. In the whole nar- 
ration he is not once seen. And until his ascension 
“ his glorious Ixxiy” is not assumed. There must lie 
a reason for this. Why did he not rise as his saints 
shall rise? His flesh could see no corruption. It 

® John XX. 17. , , 

• There is the truth of description in this : the “finger” to follow 
^ wound of the nail ; the “ hand” to certify the laigcr orifice of 
the spear. 
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could therefore, like thek's, need no restaradoi^ The 
proper glory was restrained. It was always ready to 
be manifosted. At bis jdeasure its coruscations would 
have streamed around him. But he was to be recog* 
nised by his disciples, to his voice, to Ms foatures, to his 
woimds. Then, when “ he showed himself alive, after 
his passion, by many infoUible prooft, being seen of 
them forty days,” the heavens receive him, he is by 
the right hand of God exalted, he sitteth down upon 
his throne 1 It is not so much to the risen body of 
Christ that his people shall be assimilated, as to his 
ascending and glorified one. They are his at his 
coming. They shall be like him, for they shall see 
him as he is. Yet is there for them the judgement. 
It is honorable and safe. It shall be their public 
acquittal and vindication. It is not the less solemn 
and real. 

Concerning the resurrection of the wicked, the 
change wrought m the texture of their bodies, whether 
thmn be any tendings save those which are moral to 
the event, we are little informed. That all men shall 
rise is sure. That the unjust rise imder the arrest of 
justice is certain. Christ is the author of this amazing 
..effect in all. The resurrection of the just, as to its 
character and* result, depends upon their union to 
him. He is their head. But the mere effect itself 
is not so related. That of the sinner, it is plain, 
cannot be so ascribed. It would be false to treat 
it as any benefit which flows to him firom Christ. 
The resurrection of both belongs to the creative 
rule, or to a modification of it : it may be a physical 
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compensation hr its disturbance. It is a require- 
ment of retributitmi It is, tberefore, however dif- 
alorent the awards, strietlj judicial. The matter is 
&US d^ermined by Christ “ The Father hath i^ven 
authority to the Son to execute judgeilent Marvel 
not at this : for the hour is coming, in the which all 
that are in their graves shall heac his voice and shall 
come forth.” “ The resurrection of the dead” is thus* 
conjoined with the “ execution” of “ judgement” In that 
“ end of the world,” in that general resurrection, a fear- 
ful discrimination shall be pursued. It is the harvest : 
the reapers shall gather the tares of the field and bind 
them in bimdles to bum them. The net which is full 
shall be drawn to shore, and they shall cast the bad 
away. The figures are explained. “ The angels shall 
come forth and sever the wicked fix)m the just.” It 
may, at least, be assumed respecting the soul, which 
we think has been proved immortal, that the resur- 
rection of its body cannot disfavour its immortality. 
Why is that body raised? Is it commanded to a 
second life, with the omnipotence of its first creation, 
to be the companion and auxiliary of what is perish- 
able? All looks tremendously serious in the way of 
*retribution. “The things done in the body” rise too, 
verifying their {^ent and their instrument. All stand 
ready for the sentence I 

The judgement, as a great event and imiversal sum- 
mons, can only be made known to us by revelation. 
The resurrection is its antecedent and preparative. 
Reason would tell that a decision waited to pass upon 
us. The consciousness of obligation would lead us to 
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beUeve that God wotdd bring us into judgment ’vdth 
him. In the progr^ of life we should fear that “ He 
would come near us in judgement” But that there 
shall be the gathering 6f all men, small and great, at 
Ibat tribunal — ^that three worlds shall attend the 
(Station, — ^that it shall be the judgement of a day, — 
that Christ, the Mediator, shall be the judge, — ^no 
independent powers of our mind can teach. How 
does every hope and fear tremble in that balance 1 

An immediate adjudication of man's responsible 
(induct would be wanting in that high instruction 
and impression which such a scene must command. 
It is held back for this public and imiversal inquest. 
“ After death is the judgement : ” tliere can be no sus- 
pense. Character and decision (u*e instantly confirmed. 
But it is not generally known. It is in the hiding- 
places of the spirit. It shall now be proclaimed. 
“The day shall declare it.” “Their folly shall be 
manifest unto all.” “ God must be justified when he 
qieaks, and be clear when he judges.” 

And though character and allotment be confirmed 
to every one who has passed into a future state, there 
is an obvious reason in the entail of sin for such a 
pause. “ Some men’s sins are ojien beforehand, going 
before to judgement j and some men they follow after.” 
It is frightful to reflect what an extent of injury the 
etil influence of no long life may propagate through 
far distant times and peoples. The written infidelity, 
and obscenity, and blasphemy, is still actual and 
demeritorious as in the moment of their nascent 
thought, Maxim and example travel on, when the 
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very dust of those who gave uttmnce and vitality to 
than is no more.. Guilt may lie in angmentihg 
amount. Mischi^ may spread in a self-renewing pro- 
cess. This prolongation applies to the good, as well as 
to the wicked. “Their works foUow them.” “He 
being dead, yet speaketh.”* And, therefore, this final 
judgement stands back until probation shall dose, when 
every man shall appear in it to account for all that he 
has done, and for all which has sprung but of what he 
has done, as the matter of his responsibility. If it be 
objected, that responsibility only concerns the moral 
agent’s life , — vre admit this, in general terms ; we 
admit that he cannot be responsible for the acts of 
others in scattering the imholy store he has be- 
queathed ; but is he not punishable for the accumula- 
tion of that store ? is he not punished, in the feet, 
surely known to him, that he is still “teaching to 
sin ?” Is not the righteous happy, not only in his life 
reviewed by him, but in surveying the good, that 
comes after him in deep-descending lines, which he 
promoted, and the impulse of which never may be 
lost? 

The perfect recognitions of this one judgement are 
exacted by the confiision and irr^ularity which, upon 
earth, often seem to overwhelm the cause of truth 
and justice. In the mean while the Divine wisdom 
and righteousness are arrayed. And even humai) 
government is not infirequently wrested to violence 
and wrong. “ Moreover, I saw under the tun the 
place of judgement, that wickedness was there ; and 
the place of righteousness, that iniquity was thm%! I 
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said in my heart, Gk>d shall judge the righteous and 
dii wmked.” There needs the open settmg &rth of 
tlm gr^t principles upon which man has been 
uni&rmly governed, and earth as uniformly ruled. 
There ne^ the finishing of that mys^ry which has 
enveloped so many transactions in its folds, and that 
a notable solution should be given to it There needs 
that God should plead his own cause, and that he 
prove his invariable regard to it in those periods 
whibh have seemed to justify the charge of in- 
difference and n^lect There needs the public 
avowal of his people and children, and the public 
di^ace of his enemies. Season agrees to the justice 
of those declarative proceedings which such a judge- 
ment indudes, and to which the Scripture bears its 
fullest testimony. 

The first consequence pf the judgement is, the 
separation of mankind into two classes, — dasses which 
are suffidently broad to receive all shades and dis- 
tinctions of character. To one or the other is every 
man attached. For the first time is the separation 
notoriously made. The right and the left hands of the 
Judge form the points of division. Nothing can be 
more intelligible, marked, certain, extreme. 

This awful scene respects the issues of all htunan 
conduct. It leaves and confirms all those influences 
^ good or for evil, which attend every moral act,— - 
it gives them an undiverted course. These influences 
have bedi partially and occadonally suspended during 
earthly probation. Self-accusation may have been 
lulled. Factitious circiunstances may have counter- 
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diBgraee. The heart has decayed. Long* 
aafiTaing and mercy have iateiposedL A check has 
been laid upon countless reactions. Tendency has 
been arrested, consequence forlndden to arise, — in 
other words, punishment has been restrained. But 
nOw the crisis is presumed when the lull direction and 
scope may be allowed to the bearing and deta* 
mination of all that has been done. Nothing requires 
it to be delayed. Nothing requires it to be controlled. 
The perfect result is there ! “ They shall proceed no 
&rther.” Character is fixed. It has taken its final 
form. Nothing can affect it. The last vibration 
between good and evil has stopped. An entire, 
thorough, choice has been determined. It is perfect 
self-decision. The vessel is fitted by internal mould- 
ing for destruction. We may believe that none are 
delivered to this punishment but those who would 
still sin, whose hearts are set in them to do evil, who 
would not repent. The irrev^bleness of disposition 
is settled ere the irrevocableness of doom. Since 
punishment mainly depends upon conscience, it may 
be supposed that this facidty will then gain its entire 
ascendency. Amidst the illusions of life and entice- 
ments of society, its remonstrance may be repressed. 
It is, even now, sufficiently terrible to guilt. “ We still 
have judgement here!” In the few intervals when 
its upbraidings are heard, it can bow down the 
stoutest heart. It has much in its manner, in its 
power, in its independence, of “ the judgement to 
come.” “ Our heart condemns us.” Then shall there 
be no blinding of the mind, no forgotten deed, no 
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evaded ehaige. * The soitl shall live through aQ iti 
depths, and in the certitude of t||i|g8. . Meiii(«y shaU 
present its woven chain of what was, and the order in 
whic^t rose, true to the natural succession, but as we 
never trai^ it, thcmgh the tissue lengtltened out itself 
beneath our eye. Remorse shall utter all its taunts 
mkd reproaches, brandish all its scorpion scourges, and 
stretch wide its racks. The wicked “ have rewarded 
evil to themselves.” And, within this range, may be 
considered the motive which made evil so many acts, 
which were not evU in themselves. It remains for 
evil. It rages in the heart. It gnaws the soul. — 
Yet justice is not tied down to the measure of punish- 
ment which is filled with consequences, nor to the 
self-infliction of the sinner. These do not necessarily 
express its proportions. And now has the period 
come when it shall forego all obhque retribution. 
What, in its earthly administration, it only sometimes, 
and very rarely, did, it fiiay now find necessary to do 
once for all. Its satisfaction, imtil that direct pro- 
cedure, may have l>een incpmplete. — Counterparts of 
retribution to crime were not unknown before this 
“judgement was set.” We could not always follow 
them up in the train of events, — ^they proceed ujjon 
an immediate interference, which, if firequent, would 
give a sensibleness to present probation, — still these 
have appeared, though at distant ssras. An invisiUe 
hand was at work. An unerring imnembrsnce kqit 
the recKpird. But now in this last assize, that which 
was rare becomes the universal rule, — ^no rSisfms 
growing out of an immature dispensation forbid,-<-rthe • 
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parallelism is perfect, — the bed of wickedness is the 
torture-bed, the cup of abomination is the cup of 
wrath. — These several circumstances of the judgement 
towards the wick^, equally apply to the righteous. 
Their holiness -acquires all its due and natural in- 
fluence and effect. “ Their righteousness endureth 
for ever.” The felicity of their consdence and of 
their motives is complete. They receive a reward 
far greater than the simple consequences of their 
principles and acts could secure. All is seen of 
their former history, it returns to them, how they fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, visited the sick, and 
comforted the prisoner. They are recompensed. 
They have a reward in heaven. 

The chief doctrines of Christian grace, already 
adduced and 'defined, maintain a direct reference to 
a certain state of mind and of conduct in all who 
embrace and experience them. They presuppose the 
infraction of the Divine law. This infraction involves 
both guilt and depravity. That guilt and depravity 
it is tlieir business to remote. But they contemplate 
an ulterior end. That law, being reinstated in all its 
inviolable dignity, becomes the code of the kingdom of 
grace. It is to Itc kept ai^ obeyed, and everything 
besides is a mere contrivance and pre-requisite that it 
may be kept and obeyed. Justification removes the 
hindrance of guilt. Condemnation cannot co-exist 
with obedience. Were the obedience conceivable, 
the condemnation would vitiate it. We cannot speak 
of the loyalty of the branded traitor. His dimgeon 
and fetters not only declare his treason, but his in- 
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capacity for being anything else. Loose his chains, 
forgive him, trust him, honor him, restore him, and 
he may be — he has the full op|)ortunity — ^loyal yet 
Regeneration removes the hindrance of depravity. 
The disaflfection of the traitor would preclude his 
loyalty, did even his pardon allow him to display it. 
But if that traitor were absolved and received by his 
prince, — ^if hie disaffection were ptuged, and greatly 
by •the influence of this clemency, from his soul, — 
what would be ^e design ? The clemency of the 
prince would be magnified, but that would be rather 
a* personal celebration. The public grounds of the 
clemency woidd be to restore the convict-rel>el to the 
privileges and sentiments of a good subject. And 
until these evangelic blessings lx; obtained by us, 
ol^edience in its welcome and disposition is debarred. 
Though duty is all the while the same, the sinner is 
not in a case nor in a temper to olx;y. In both these 
respects there is a disqualifying taint. Nothing is 
acceptable: nothing is of love. But now he has “by 
the faith of Jesus,” “ access into this grace.” No guilt 
need intimidate him as though his obedience were 
proscribed. It is taken away. No depravity need 
discourage him as though his obedience were im- 
practicable. Sin now suffers a crucifixion, and it 
shall perish. “ God now accepteth thy works !” 
Enlightened vi(!W8 of the justifying righteousness of 
Christ Jesus, and of the regenerating inworking of the 
Holy Ghost, support all thtm* conclusions, “ That 
the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
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“How much more shall the blood of Christ purge 
your conscience from dead' works to serve the living 
God.” “ Of his own will b^at he us by the word 
of truth, that we should be a kind of first-fruits of' 
his creatures.” The first care of the Christian system 
is to enthrone the law of God, , with a full redress, in 
all its rightful honore, beyond a possible charge of 
vacillation and indifference, of connivance at sin, or 
of partiality towards the sinner : then to “ put it into 
our mind, and to %vritc it in our h^lcrts.” 

The new occasion and motive of obedience, which 
Christianity fiunishcs, constitute a feature mdfet 
marked and important in the operation of Christianity. 
It is shown to be not a mere indemnity. The 
believer “yields himself to God as alive firom the 
dead.” Gratefully acknowledging the justifying acquit- 
tance, and the regenerating element, to which he 
owes his all, he is set in a new probation. His state 
and principle are brought to the test. A constant 
discipline is conducted, to prove what is in his heart. 
Temptation tries his courage. Affliction ascertains his 
submission. Amidst the good and evil of the present, 
his character must be formed and developed. It is to 
be determined, whether his state be real and his 
principle valid. A profession is to be sealed. In 
these adverse scenes the pilgrim moves. There is 
much to encounter, much to endure. But it is 
salutary. The furnace purifies the gold by its rigor- 
ous assay. The vine is pruned until it bleeds, that it 
may bear its richer clusters. A theatre is raised for 
lofty struggle and celestial dint. No evidence can 
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supersede this. It belongs to Christianity. The 
Christian is justified before God, by faith, without: 
works : he only can l>e justified as to the genuineness 
of that faitli before man, by works. Any impression 
of his mind that he is safe, in carelessness of holy 
endeavour, is perilously vain. Consciousness is, indeed, 
necessary to the proper examination of this evidence, 
for the dispositions of the mind fonn a large part of 
it : but the outward is that of which others can only 
judge, “Tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
proof:” the corroboration that we are “in Christ 
J^us.” It is in this way alone that Christianity can 
receive its visible portraiture ; and it is from the 
exercise of its principles in the minds aiul lives of its 
disciples, that this receives its finest touches and 
strokes. “The trial of faith," is the great business 
of this probationary arrangement. “They that are 
approved are made manifest.” Others are detected 
who are “ reprobate conceniing the faith." 

These views of the holy purpose of evangelic 
revelation, and of the new probationary (economy 
into which it calls us, have a distinct bearing ujx)n 
•our relations to the final judgement. We are infonned, 
repeatedly, most solemnly, of its rule. That is not, 
indeed, what we might have expected. It is another 
ordeal and process. It is true that “we shall be 
judged by the gospel.” It is most legitimate, in 
anticipating it, to breathe the prayer, “ the Lord grant 
that we may find mercy of the .Lord, in that day.” 
The whole constitution of things, of which this event 
is the close and the climax, is founded on “ the go.spel,” 
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and is the express covenant of “mercy.” But it is not 
to be mistaken, that the great: bias of - Scripture 
directory and warning, is to draw off our special 
thoughts from grounds like these, when it points to the 
“ day of God.” We are not to be adjudged as justified, 
but, whether we be justified : we are i^pt to be adjudged 
as r<^nerated, but, whether we be regenerated. In 
order to this proof, we shall be judged every man 
according to his works. The judgement-seat is not the 
mercy-seat. We must r^ard this awful transaction as 
an inquest into character. It is in our character of 
responsible agents, that we must give account of our- 
selves to God. In that simple condition shall we stand 
there. The question is only implicitly, whether we 
have obtained mercy, and foimd grace in the sight of 
God : the question truly and directly is, whether such 
mercy and grace — supposed to have been received — 
have moulded the righteous character, and stamped 
the holy life? Tliese sovereign favors are reflected 
in their proofs, but the proofs are the excfusive 
subjects of the scrutiny. The merit of Christ is still 
the ground of hope. The power of the Holy Ghost is 
stiU the cause of dilference. But the adjudication 
proceeds on the evidence of character and conduct, 
not the righteousness, but the mind, of Christ, — not the 
gift, but the sanctilication, of the Spirit. Faith is dead 
without its work, love is dissimulation without its 
labor, hope is not hope without its waiting patience, 
repentance needs t^ be repented of without the fruits 
meet for it. These statements are due to a healthy, 
masculine, Christianitiy. It is a system qf rewards and 
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punishments. The Christian is a candidate for the 
approval of his »)udge. He labors that, whether 
present or absent, he may be accepted of him. He is 
a probationer for that sentence, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant!” It is not a holy humility to hide 
and weaken views like these. It is false and profane 
"to set any honors of mercy against them. The 
constitution under which they, who were “enemies in 
their minds by wicked works," may now “walk before 
God, imto all well-pleasing,” may know that he “ has 
a favor towards them,” may seek a recompense, is 
necessarily a constitution of mercy. To affect a 
greater jealousy for the claims of mercy, than its own 
constitution demands, is most hypocritically to insult it. 
Well-being is the state and the disposition which it 
confers : but well-doing is the course it enjoins and 
the evidence it requires. There is allotted to us a 
charge and a trust. We must give account of that 
stewardship. We are a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works. We must carry out that description. 
Wisdom must be justiiied of her chiltlron. We must 
study to show ourselves approved unto God. The 
men who have most clearly and triumphantly vindi- 
cated the unmixed purity of the Divine grace, to 
whom it was most reverently dear, even saturating all 
their thoughts and emotions, have e\ er thus sjx)kea of 
duty and its remtmerableness. We will be no parties 
to the dilution of their vigorous style. It agrees with 
“the words of tin? Lord, which aiijepure words.” We 
will not enfeeble it by e.xplanation, nor dishonor it by 
concession. Duty would cease to be duty if not urged 
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upon such terms. All will admit that this would be 
true were it attempted against law ; that it would 
surrender its authority, betray its name, .and contradict 
its notion, but for its sanctions. Yet, what is law, save 
the handwriting of duty ? Was it a sordid thing in 
the lowly suppliants for mercy, to emulate the crown 
of eternal life ? It was thus that the ancient saints 
“had respect imto the recompense of reward,” and 
stru^led “for a better resurrection it was thus that 
the first propagandists of the Gospel, amidst the 
gathering clouds of mortality and the rising terrors of 
martyrdom, could address their converts — ^“Look to 
yomselves, that we lose not those things which we 
have wrought, but that we receive a full reward;” 
could each lift his eyes to heaven, and assmedly 
exclaim — “I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day ; 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing ! ” 



LECTURE IV. 


**Am>, BSHOLO, I COME QIIICKI.T, AKS KT RirWAIiD IS WITH MX, TO OIVX 
XVm MAK AOOCMDMIK} AS BIS in«K 8BAIX BX.” 

REVELAttOM xzii. 12. 

The analc^ which we ascertain in the physical to 
the moral world must so Mly convince us ^at there 
is a unity of design in both, as to banish every doubt 
concerning the oneness of their Author. The dual 
hypothesis of good and evil powers is not only proved 
to be absurd, but it is unneeded to explain any diffi- 
culty. All is now anticipated and ‘relieved. The 
physical and moral worlds, as we are accustomed to 
call them, are but one world: their elements and laws 
mce mutually subservient and perfectly blended. They 
are not parts and divisions of a whole: there is a 
tranidusion of the qualities from which the whole is 
constituted. They are not properly different systems 
adjusted to each other, but are one entire and mature 
system. They may stand as mighty gates, fumishii^ 
diatinc^ entrances, but they axe covered by the same 
porch and lead into the same temple. 

In examining the constitution cff things > amidst 
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which we placed, we ^d that oertidii pleaftois^ 
or pains, follow on certain courses of Conduct.. This 
may seem monitorial, but it will be necessary to make 
some exceptions ere we establish upon this sequence a 
rule of right. For our sen8aot&<mature in its soUdt* 
ations and refusdis cannot be an ultimate criterion. 
Beason assures us that these must be often withstood 
and always moderated. Gratification, or avem<m, 
where the animal propenaions are concerned, consti- 
tute these exceptions to a general rule, exceptions 
taught us by the obvious &ct8, that there are tegher 
principles in iis to regulate them, and that they cannot 
guide themselves. They are blind and headlong: |fciey 
require^ control. Judgment and moral motive are 
given, and are competent, for this. But soon as we 
reach the province of mind and morals, we are im- 
pressed with a clear distinction. Right is good, 
wrong is evil. T.he tests of real happing and misery 
present themselves. The distinction is, indeed, 
worked out very beautifully in the operations of 
insensate nature. None of its ordinances can be 
violated without a particular resentment. However 
disturbed, they will revert to their true direction. 
There is a fixed relation which, ever and anon, renews 
itselfi However you break in upon it, it is presently 
repaired. The original order triumphs. However 
combined, or disintegrated, the same primitive propor- 
tions remain. If the intrusion be on sentient nature, 
a shock is immediately felt. Si^ of resistance 
appear, not to be mistaken. It cannot be forced, nor 
perverted, without suffering. So far, nothing of mobd 
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icifawii. Is Imit « 

aa4 >b(p(^idE8i^ a preserratkm: agMiist 

ggrtftlHieaii a; g n aa rdianahlp from danger, a^waniiiig to 
fiwih, Bat it is a step hy wlikdi we toosad. U 
ppspuea m fyr # pros^essive law. The wder df 
flsooBen^ meis^ in the oid^ of obhgatieiir SHaie 
are a^ and afifecdcms which cannot be cnltiviBled 
witlKKit convenience and advanti^, which cannot be 
crosBed with impunity. Here the {deaaiire, or the 
pain, beihg pr^ominantly, though not to neoesaily 
modnaively, mmital, we find in them the indicatiooB ^ 
a rute^ Unlike inferior indulgences, these can look to 
nothu^ higher in our nature. They belong to intcd- 
kction and ocmscienoe. They are, therefore, thov^h 
not die reasons, the sanctions, of a law. For we, as 
it must have been seen, dissent with utter scorit 
ficom the theory which placra virtue in pleasurable 
emotion. We bow before its holy essence as enshrined 
m eternal necessity, we adore its perfect image in 
God. But that which accompaxues, or succeeds, com- 
phance with it, is its enforcement. Vice is its opposite, 
detetrud by the opporite to real happiness. Deslaruc- 
ticm and mismy attend on wicked doings. These 
effiects are cmly the more silmit operations of ctmditioas 
whidi the revealed law avows: “ Obey my voice, that 
it may be well omto you;” “ If ye walk eontxety unto 
me, I will walk contrary xmto you.”* 

• " < aD this is to be ascribed to tbe general coarse of nature.’ 
IWw. Thia ia the very tiling whioh I otn observing. It is to be 
ascri b ed to the genenl course of nature, ie., not met^ to the amda 
at ideas, towss o/ natan; but to Bim who 
things into it: or to a Souise of operation, from its nnifennity or om- 
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lb (his distributioQ of good aad evil, the saodknui 
which the lew of nature chctates^ we shall dete(^ a 
peculiarity which will be ^wnd to operate liuno 
widely aud impresrively in revealed law. Theb^fit 
is as real as tbe disadvantage, the good as the evil, or, 
whicfi is the same thing, the reward is as real as the 
punishment. But it is not so instantaneoiuly visible. 
Health is soon shattered, peace broken, charadser de- 
stroyed. These consequence are nxne sudden, notable, 
direct. Health and peace and’eteem, tibe true results 
of virtue, may be greatly defeated by the contmgmicies 
of this life. They may be almost too uniform fmr 
notice, almost too habitual for consciousnes. Bo, 
even they who now possess these blessii^ would 
learn their truth and value, their absoluteness, more 
intimately and sensibly, though certainly more pain- 
hiUy, by any interruption of them, even in momentary 
illness, agitation, and reproach. 

It is most desirable, then, that we carry our natural, 
common, ideas of obligation and sanction to the 
government of God and to his revealed dispensations. 
We must not employ language of a two-fold inter- 
pretation. Justice and truth and right, mean always 
the same things. They are in God, what they are in 
man. We disdakn all esoteric, and exoteric, distinc- 
tions. It might be the boast of the Homeric deities, 
that for everything named on earth, they had anoth^ 
name." But the ideas of moral rectitude, as they exist 

staiicy, culled natural, and which necessarily implies an operating 
agent” — ^Butler. . 

« *Ot« Zu»Bi)v iraXcovcri Btht^ opBpts dt Tide 8d3i<4iuxn. 

Diad,l 20, 74. 
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xA Ihe IKvittA and human mind,— taught to the human 
by the Divine, ^ — differ not in substance, however they 
diem in dearness. The medium Which conv^s them 
k Btricdy one, it is of earth, — ^than thie none other has 
been employed. It can only be used in its own deter- 
minate sense. Nor is there any intimation that a 
higher saise is reserved for these ideas in the infinite 
intdligence, so that a real difference takes place in 
them. This would be self-contradictory. The ruler 
and the subject would'be seen to act upon different 
prindples. Opposite significations would sway them. 
Surely this definite acceptation of moral ideas and 
terms is confirmed by Him who spake of old: “Yet 
the children of thy people say, The way of the Lord is 
not ^wd; but as for them, their way is not equal!' 

The principle of l^al sanctions, finds an early 
anal<^ to itself in the constitution of our minds. It 
is always most important in moral reasonings, to trace, 
if possible, such analogy. No argument is more con- 
vincing to the reflecting observer, than that which 
arises firom the fact Whatever is the law of the wise 
and righteous God, must be consonant to him who is 
the subject of it Are we, then, formed to act fix>m 
such a modem as sanctions presume ? The question 
resolves itself into one, only different, by being more 
Would we be happy ? This is instiimtive 
dioioe. When reason is unhinged, that choice might 
cease, but not until then. The moi^ solemn sanctions 
may be to us only the solemn application of the daily 
use of means, and ends. “ A prudent man foreseeth 
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the evil, and hideth his^lf; but the simple pass on,' 
and ate punished.” 

The dependence oi the future upon the present, we 
all unhesitatii^ly admit Qor bodily vigor, our 
mental peace, our reputation, our influence, are g^tly 
in our own keeping. We know, with obvious excep- 
tions, that we have power and command , over thmn. 
This is the care which we exercise as {aoispective 
beings. None dispute, the fact Youth is bound to 
age, and lays up its store of good or evil. Successive 
moments are not only related to one another, but each 
bears on each. This may be called natural reward 
and punishment It prepares us to expect something 
far more unerring and determinate in that govmi- 
ment, by which motives are sifted and actions are 
weighed- 

The obnoxiousness of crime to punmhment is an 
idea quite easy to the mind. The degree and matter 
of it must depend upon the demerits and the relaticms 
of the crime. The most ready application of this idea 
is to society. We readily understand thAt a com- 
munity of persons and of interests can alone be guided 
by regulations and protected by laws. The magis- 
trate but represents it He miforoes its covenants and 
conditions. Offence committed against himself a&cts 
all the members of the commonwealth : offence against 
any or all of those members affects him. The claims 
of both are inseparable. Thqy hold together for 
gena'al order and safety. The distiuber, the ma:^ 
rauder, the violent and bloody man, are reg^ed with 
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Ikbisor. is anticipated by preeatt* 

tioos in statute and police. The first view taken of 
cttmin is its mischievous and deGtjractive taidency. 
ia to be repressed. But enl^btened govmiunentB so(m 
Initiate in reference to its des^. They cannot 
always, nor often, repress by j^vaition. That 
attmn|^ in the most fevourable drcomstaimes, will be 
very obmmonly void. They must punish. This is 
required to satisfy the justice of the state ; not a 
poetic impersonation, but its contistency, its impar- 
tiality, its trustiness, its strength. Their function is 
also to o(Hivin(%, by such punishment, that the pro- 
tection the peaceable and obedient citizen is not 
overlooked. Moreover, by examples of retributive 
justice, they must warn and coerce other ofienders, 
whose crimes are not sufficiently obtruded for notice 
or matured for vengeance. The proportion of desert, 
therefore, becomes a most serious study. Severity 
and lenient^ are equally injurious extremes. Nor 
must distinctions be confounded. To punish all classes 
of offenders alike argues a blind resentment It will 
speedily efface the smise, or destroy the care, of such 
distinctions. Sfen will grow reckless. The most 
«iiarmoi0 tran^greffllons will be dared when but a uni- 
ferm panalfy is affixed to them and to the least To 
conceive of a sodal system without these self-supports, 
without resting upon defined laws and fixed r^- 
butums, is to conceive what perhaps was never pro- 
jected, what cmtainly never, did exist. 

We soon find, in examining the beat govamments 
ai earth, how very unequally rewards can keep pace 





vitb pmueltmen^ The dizeamustbe 
the seourity and quietude of his humble stadom This 
k wlu^ he earns. It is his merit and hk meed. 
Virtue k not .notorious as k vice. The &nm of good? 
ness k hot like the clamour of ill Every soda! ^^ikioe 
jars through the sodal frame.- The public attention 
ga2se8 upon the individual delinquent The general 
disgust is awakened towards hk pardcular act ^ 
k known, who was unknown before. Obscamty bursts 
into light, and insignificance rises into jnominence. 
And now are prepared the fimns of judicature. ^The 
emblems of justice are held on high. Law dts in 
throned state. Pleadings of accusation, it may be of 
defence, are heard. Oowds gather around the court 
and the prison. In a breathless silence, which aewts 
to still the nation, sentence k awarded. And then, 
amidst dread publidties, falls the inflicted stroke. 
But it is not thk proof alone which we adduce, in 
wise and good jurisdictions the gromer of^cffi axe 
suffered to escape their due punkhmeut ' Yet are 
there many evils with which civil poli^ can scarcely 
intmneddle. Merely their overflowings can be 
diecked. Yet if we look among the li^es of that 
state we shall find the independence of the social 
virtues which they cherkh and maintain. They are 
meek and retiring. Of their own nature they follow 
an order of quiet and unpretansion. Contentment, 
industry, temperance,, modesty, domestic love, hoike* 
hold faith, do not report themselves. Th^ ask no 
chronicler ; th^ seek no blazonry. Society uncon* 
sdqusly feels- its health, ite sweet rest, in their culti- 
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iBildly grow’ l&e the oHire; th(^ beau* 

like the vine. They aie commi^d te 
piraive their own reward. All that they can obtain^ 
save Biward peace, is security and respect. Sjdendid 
gnaidons tail to few, and seldom to the lowly good. 
The arm of power, if desirous to honor them, is short: 
theoie is very little Mihich it can do. Feeble is even 
its succour, dow its rec(^ition, an^ feint its praise. 
The punishment of the oppressor is not necessarily the 
indemnity of the oppressed. 

]b the institutes of earthly legislation we possess a 
very imperfect copy of the Infinite rectitude. God is 
righteous. Justice and judgment are the occupation 
of his throne. To think otherwise of him were to 
undeify him. Better would be the foolishness which 
denied that he is, than the blasphemy which repre- 
sented his power as lawless, arbitrar}', will. By his 
justice we understand a disposition to rule bis intelli- 
gent and accountable creatures, with a constant refer- 
ence to their well-being ; to “ give them all the goods 
which fall unto them:” when his rule is obey^ to 
reward : when his rule is opposed, to punish. Wc do 
not see how the propriety of rewarding, and not of 
pcmishing, can be momentarily entertained. This 
would not be justice. We cannot understand the 
mercy of reward. Mercy may be the basis of the 
oonriatution under wMch it is given, but regard can 
respect rule and condition abne. Did he not punish, 
ilm fiirbgazanco would be an encouragement, and an 
impliied love, of evil God would be tempted by it. 
He would not set himself against it non widk otmtnay 




Bie inMi]d abdieiate liis thione. HoiMrHBtiiidlt 
these diiemmwt, we look up to him, adotii^f 
ezdaim; ‘*Thou art not i Crod that hast ^easmse 
in wiekedneas, neither sl^ evil dwell with thee.” 
“Thou hate^ the workers of iniqui^.” We &el 
the finee of that.,^dedaration : “ The righteous Lord 
loveth righteousness.” We allow the weight of that 
demand : “ Is God unrighteous who taketh vengeance? 
God forbid ; for then how shall God judge the world?” 
We bring the whole question, therefore, of distributive 
justice, punitive and compensative, to bear upon those 
great events which we have found assured in holj 
Scriptur^ — the resurrection and the setdement of the 
last day, when “God shall judge thq world in ri^t- 
eousness when we, and all who have either risen or 
been chmiged, shall behold “the revelation , of the 
judgement of Gk)d.” 

This rectitude knows none of the limitations and 


incapa^tiee which attach to human government. It 
meastires all its exercise by a foultless rule. It is 
baffled by no difficulty, it fails of no end. Bight can- 
not perish nor wrong overcome. There is no phyaced 
restriction to this law. It has access to mind. It has 


sovexeignly over Consdmit». The whole man is help- 
ksaly in its power. Reward and^tpunislnneijl suppose 
delay. Yet this is not omceded <cm the part the 
Divine g|v«CBment, in any rigid view or to any large 
extenh / ^ inwaid motiem^ i|iMdf reward . and 
pmudbnient,. aoeoanpanies the act The ji^^^ iame 
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tie 'wi&hdd. "But when it is iNeidCMied^^l^^^ 
iliiili be dhiown no inequaH no 
is^ ho way, no turning hahh, no Oafitulatioh, 
ihch'lia the powerlessnera of earthly rule 86 firequ^tly 
hetrays. All obedi^oe and disobedience shidl reoerhe 
its due. , 

Now it be necessary to adduce.proof that tte 
Chxktian revelation does aver the doctrine and |m»* 
niise of rewards. The tl^me of poenal retiibuticm 
must afterwards be considered. To the questicai of 
these xevhurds our present attention is dauned. Not a 
fesw\ who bear the Christian name, survey the subject* 
with jedousy and didike. They suspect its inter- 
ference and incompatibleness with salvation by grace. 
Its vocabulary is repugnant to .their taste : they never 
employ it but with qualification. They might almost 
account inspiration incautious in its style. They are 
always ready to correct it. They affect a concern for 
the Divine character which it does not confess. They 
are always impatient to set it right It is a sentiment 
morbid and proiisme! It is speaking wickedly for 
iGodl” 

The sacred Volume plainly defines what is, and 
what is not, its principle upon this question. It sup- 
poses the case of an unfallen man, who has kept the 
whole law, who is entitled to the life of jusdfici^on 
by wmka “ Now to him that wcnketh is the reuwcd 
not redkoned of grace, but of debt” That case is 
purely hypothetical, — it is utterly inapplicable ^d 
unavallii^, — it is for ever past The gri^d ql a 
dnper's justification is altogether d^feieiit He of 



hiwois^cui do notliiiig to r8(x>vw &Tor aad aooqpl- 
«%o& The attempt to do so is 9 feaifiil aggravation 
of lup goilt “• Be worketh not.” He can chum no 
“ lewafd of debt” When “ he believeth on Him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his &ith” — ^that which is its 
object or that which it embraces — ^“is counted for 
justification.” Now, in such an instance, after such a 
pre-requisite, may we prepare ourselves to understand 
“ the reward of grace.” Let us, with this distinction 
in our mind, examine inspired language concemii^ 
the well-doing of justified and regenerate men. ** God 
is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” 

The Lord rewarded me according to my righteous- 
ness ; according to the cleanness of my hands hath he 
recompensed me.” “Verily, there is a reward for the 
righteous.” “Great is yovur reward in heaven.” 
“ And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a 
disciple, verily I say uhto you, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward.” “ Let no man beguile you of ydSur re- 
ward.” “ Ye shall receive the reward of the inhmit- 
ance.”* The principle is not dependent upon a word, 
or some nice shade of expression. The ctmditional 
manner in which all promised good or benefit is en- 
sured, confirms it It is pledged to character : if is 

■ Bewud ma/ be used in the sense of pnnitiTe leoompense. So 
ioor mnslaton oocsiionaMy emptoy it. Psalm xoi. 8 ; Hebiews iL 8; 
8 Foter iL 18. Smnetiines it is emjdpyed indifferently for good or 
evil.* MurAnraScMTia is talcen to be strongm than (h’nmdSom. 'Diia 
cannot be proved. We adopt it in its conventional acceptation, 
esaidatively ii tlw pitsniiim of vistas t ponishment can only hove an 
insliiabbr evil aseaning. 

.0 2 
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Tmiiet)i#i^lde mod imsuited to them who poesew not 
e^timents .Aad tastes. Character is here the 
CKmditaon, bdog the capacity. We therefore read, 
With dm mercifol thou wilt show diyself mercifol ; 
with an upright man thou wilt diow thys^ upright ; 
with the pure thou wilt show thysdf pure.” Nor is it 
less so when this promised good rests with our dispo: 
aidons to give it eflfect. ** If I do.thi8 thing willingly, 
I have a reward.” “ Cast not away your confidence, 
which hath great recorapence of reward” The final 
state of happiness to which Christians are admitted is 
thus d^cribed : somethmg to be mijoyed by a peculiar , 
aptitude and under a condign claim. They are 
accounted worthy to obtain that world.” They are 
“worthy of the kingdom of God for which they 
suffer.” “ They walk in white-, for they are worthy.” 
The theory of Christian reward depends upon a fixed 
constitution of holy law which has its foundation in 
the atonement of Christ. From that Beal Sacrifice 
proceeds a consideration by virtue of which the strict 
justice which r^arded the sinner is satisfied. That 
justice no longer forbids his salvation, but confirms it. 
An infinite merit, or righteousness, becomes the basis 
for the acceptance of his person and his works. Could 
his works challenge a pmfect conformity to the 
Divine will, he would not need the aid of any atone- 
ment. They now look to the satisfaction of Christ 
for the sole reason why they can find favotur with the 
j^^teous One. The entire basis and scope for such 
treatmmitof them is the. Mediatorial ^atem. All is 
done “ through Jesus Christ,” and “ in his name.” All 
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is recidved “for bis sake.” “ Wbatsoever ye do iif 
li^Ord or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God and ^ Father by him ” “ For 
his name’s sake they went forth.” We are explicit to 
guard against misconception. We would found the 
doctrine of reif^ards aright. But we would speak in 
no tone of exception and excuse. Whatever its re- 
lations fmd its reasdbs, it is a perfect doctrine, — ^to be 
understood and defended in itself. Gfod, the rock of 
foithfulness, binds himself to it. It is not that pseudo- 
schefoe which stipulates his dishonor by the allow- 
ance of a sincere, instead of a complete, obedience ; 
itself adjusted and accommodated to a mitigated law ; 
(a predicament which, by its terms, must make insin- 
cere what it tolerates as incomplete,) but an order and 
arrangement which insisted on, against the Substitute 
of man, a perfect obedience even xmto death, ere the 
imperfect virtues of them upon whom the penalty 
has no farther claim and force could be apj^ved, 
and still exhibiting that obedience as the exclusive 
ground of approval. This coxurse being settled, God 
haying engaged himself to it, there arises an order 
which he authorises, anVxpectation which he folfils. 

“ God is not unrighteous to forget your work and labor 
of love." “ Blessed are they that do hjs command- 
ments, that they may have right to the tree of life, and 
may enter in through the gates into the dly.” 

It may be said that, while punishment is considered 
as a recompense, every benefit Of salvation, and all that 
flows flrom it, is ascribed to grace. The one may be 
of desert, but the other is gratuitous besfowipaent. 
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'"The of tin is death ; but ihe pift df God is 

dtenud £1^ thK>i^ Jeeos Christ our Lord." To mj 

sitcli statement we assent It must, neverthefess, be 

remmbered riiat the fi^lner applies inoporly to the first 

oonstitoti^ while the latter is peculiar to the second. 

And assuredlj we speak not now of eternal life, 

ptluirwiK tlum a certaiiil; not u 

we hare earned — however, bmieftth the dispensation 

which secures this gift of eternal life, there be terms 

and rewards which serve the better to illustrate its 

ample mercy, its holy character, its glorious immtfnity t 

We now enter upon an inquiry, which passes beyond 

the &ct and the doctrine of reward : we investagate 

what may be called its philosophy. Are virtuous 

affections and acb, in the circumstances which we 
* . 

have supposed^ rewardable? Can the contrary be 
imagined? Could it be gravely urged? Is it fitting, 
reasonable, agreeable to right, consonant to the nature 
of tlungs, that they be considered and treated as 
proper subjects of reward ? Should we succe^ in' our 
juoof, one thing may be demanded. We must be 
riiamed out of constant apology for the term itself. 
We are bound as openly to declare the doctrine as any 
other. Li maintaining all truth, we shock many 
classes dT persons and many orders of feeling: why 
are they, who oppose the theology of Christian rewards, 
only to be accommodated and soothed? Are they 
the most worthy defenders of IKvine grace? Ate 
they the most devoted assertors of morality? Are 
limy the men of large views, of connedied idmu^ of 



pii^cipk^ ? We must revere tbe diction of 
Scripture, nor trust ourselves to refine upmi it 
,1. H it ^ objected that a mercenary feeling is 
implied in end ezpe^tion, we disclaim, once 

d^ aQ, tbet rel^n ever proposes itself to an abstract 
dL^nterestedness in man. Such a tenet bolds not 
■with the first speculative view of law. It contradicts 
all the l<m of happiness, and fear of miseiy, which are 
our earliest ccmsdous emotions. It is at variance with 
our probationary position during the preset life. It 
wars, with every sanction of obligation. The greatest 
exercise of reason, the best conduct of understanding, to 
which we can have recourse, is to seek tibe most 
extensive measure, and the most durable continuance, 
of good. We are not called to “serve God for nought” 
We are warranted to anticipate “profit, if we pray 
unto him.” Every duty is but a path to the pleasant 
direction, and cheerful use, of our being. Every 
sacrifice is secured its ample indemnity. Every re- 
straint is the prevention of so much ill. A proper 
self-love finds in religion, a perfect expatiation. It is 
“a Mness of blessing.” This is reciprocally explained 
and understood. God declares it; “that they may 
fear me for ever, for the good of them ; and I will 
rnake an everlasting covenant ^th them, that I will 
imt bpn away from them, to do them good.” His 
people. it^ow it: “Lord, to whom shall we go«but 
onto theo ? thou hast the words of eternal life.” Wo 
need not, then, apprehend that the purest sentunen^ 
,^pjety« the meet disinter^rted repose on the Ibype 
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^ ixm^ complaoential vmeratkm and «Bteemj 
tita of gradtude, can in any 

iviae be impinred by the creabuv’s neceanay dedro ainl 
pnisoit of haipnetdl |||digi(n^ ia itself a ieward,<-^4H^ 
one reward,-— and it app^ds to all who are capable of 
emnlating it “Eat ye that which is good^ and let 
your soul delight itself in ftboess.” 

2. Whatever was rewardable at any tinSC, and in 
«uiy drcamatfuices, on account of its own intiinstc 
qualities, or its agreement with the nature oi things, 
must be always rewardable. light and darkness, 
sweet and bitter, are not less interchangeable than 
good and.evil, right and wrong. It was not arbitrary 
in God, to connect happiness with obedience to his 
will, £>r his will is not arbitrarily holy. It must be 
holy, he being infinite perfection. That will towards 
moral agoits, is now a governing wiU. It rul^ us in 
rectitude, and for good. It is necessary that it mani- 
fest its nature, its delight in rectitude and consequent 
hfq>piness, by corresponding lawa It,firom the begin- 
ning, gave life and smeigy to them. Is there variable- 
ness with the Father of lights? It is to say nothing 
in the shape of argument, to reply tl]|pt we are now in 
another history. This we have assumed. In this new 
history, our nature is restored. We may, and can, 
obey. We obey fifbm an acceptable and sanctified 
motive. We do it not perfect^, but the consideratkm 
of acceptance is always perfect, and the sanctifying 
woric in us is always pressing towards perfreticm. 
As &r as we ob^, there most be the restitution of the 
original good. That isAonly andher term fmr the 
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fwa^nlly affiaciad xewaxd. Obedieiloe 
immatk^ and negleded, &r that «cniM luppoae 
indii&r«Qce towards it This woidd be injinTtons. B 
would induce in the crestiqgi^ a* simHar e^ht A 
genaml indiffisrence would previuL But, we may 
indeed^a^, why, after such a maniiestalion of merc^, 
in nothing more signalized than in this privily and 
capabili^ of obeying, any advantage, ever bound up 
^th it, should be withheld? Let us remember that 
the (economy, beneath whose grace obedience is now 
rendered, Applies more abundant reasons, than could 
exist in any other, for its recc^nition, encouragement, 
and support. Is reward, the natural and the appro- 
priate incentive, to be excluded? 

3. An analogy will be foxmd to the conditions of 
reward in the highest examples, as well as in the 
humblest forms, of moral motive. We wish it to be 
understood that motive of this kind can alone con- 
stitute the freedom and si^iidcance of any moral act 
It is inconceivable that a motive can sway such’ 
an agent, even any rational being, which is not 
prospective of a beneficial resiilt We cannot mo- 
mentarily think of the ftducement for this course 
of conduct in preference to that, or for that in pre- 
ference to thw, vdthout the certainty of the convictiem 
that the inducement is in some presumed good, in the 
tendency of one comrse rather than of the other to 
immediate <xc ultimate happiness. Place the questton 
however low. *‘W^ goeth a waifore any tiino at 
his own charges ? who planteth a vineyard, and eate^ 
not of the fruit thereof? or who foedeth a iock:^ and 
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of the milk of tlm flock 
tyqp e» Eiimm ? or saith lu^ tim lirar 
ll?!c*m hmaoible in^oes like th^ ire mi^ aaoimd tp 
iUostratioDfl IflTe must fiad a a^^e lor^the 
darii^ of the omodenor and §x the 0Qasta&<7 pf 
mertjiT. Ihd thej not listen, arnidm tortus end 
fiameB, to the oommand and promise: “Be thou fidtkfld 
imto the death, and thou shalt receive the crown of 
life ?” But we dte that benevolence which only was 
without abatement of self-sacrifice, — that perfect 
devotion, — that holocaust of purest, intmis^ loye,*^ 
and yet, in emphatic explanati<m of that* love, are we 
taught, that “ He, fitr the joy tluU teas set Ix^ore 
midiued the cross, despising the shame." 

4. If human conduct, so influenced and performed, 
be acceptable, it must be capable of praise, as the 
oppodte would be liable to blame. This is praise- 
wmrthy. There are forms of it which are met by 
“ t^ honmr which cometh from Glod only." “ Whose 
praise is not of men, but of God." “ For not he that 
commendeth .himself is approved, but whom the Ixnd 
commendeth.” ^Tlus is a clear di^ctimi, a fixed 
id^ of Christian oilfediei!^ * It would be cold and 
inert in thdbr withdrawment. The, praise marks ife 
true qnality, and pronounces its just ratification. The 
refi^ of : praise would be unreasonable and dis- 
<i^ur8gjng. Whht is distinctively exceUmit, damands 
didfinotive notice. But distinctive notice; is hipiior. 
What is t^ plaudit but rewind ? Thus o«r in 
jBpeaking of aflbetums whicdi are stq^ose^ to be 
or scdf-mquidng,asiEs: “What thank haye you;^ 
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is assumed that affections inoio genetoHi ai^,|iaeM 
would he entitled to thanks, disir^gfla^ to virtue 
he imposnhle in the virtuous mind, then it is impoeahle 
in O^. Can there he higher iWttrd than his ap- 
proval ? “ Study to show , thysdf approved of Cod.” 
“ He that in these things serveth Christy is' acceptable 
to God, and approved of men.” £f ‘‘the trial of omr 
feith he foimd to praise and honor,” if it he truly 
laudable in its own features, what must he the crowning 
esteem and favor of Him whose snulfe is the light and 
life of all such “praise and honor?” “Then shall 
every man have praise of God.” 

5. The character of theSe dispositions and acts will 
support our argument, that they belong to a niKnal 
order and classification, and that they are conse- 
quently rewardable. They are commonly described 
in holy writ as “ good works." They are so allowed. 
“ We are created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordiuned that we should walk 
in them.” “That ye may abound to every good 
work.” “ This is a faithful saying, and these things 1 
will that thou affirm constwtly, that they which have 
beKevedin God might be carei^ to maintain good 
works : these things axe good and profitable unto 
men.” Th^, as good, are convenient and beneficial. 
They extend that which is good. All duties, even 
tile most ordinary, yield appropriate advantage: 
“Chtidren, obey your parents in all tiling tor this is 
^^-pleasii^ to the Lord.” They are “ wdl-pleasiBg” 
bn acobunt of thdr “neceaiary ittes i” th^ r«Bi^ 
ihe toundationa of sodal life. They suppl^ !^ant, 
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order, spread affectitni, heal stilfe, diffuse 
hapfHness.- Tb^ propagate thdr own aifluehoe. 
CHify onmisdence oan estimate bow th^ soothe the 
passions of men, bind the breaches and dislocaticois 
of civil life, and hush the commotions of earth. Thole 
are the pattmms which arrest the general corrupdcm 
nuumers. These perpetuate the voi<!e of reason 
and truth. They cannot be separated ffrom their 
agents. These are “good men." They are “ full of 
goodness." This “goodness" is “the fruit of the 
Spirit” Their “goodness extaideth not to God,” 
but it does to his saints and his creatures. Precious 
are the effects of such habitual principle. Nor need 
we restrict our definition of “ good works" to that of 
benevolence. The good man is “good in the sight of 
God,” What he does is “good and acceptable before 
God.” But surely He, who is “ good and who doeth 
good,” cannot fail to regard whatever is like himself, 
and to bless it He will signify most decidedly his 
axmplacency. He will “ do good unto those that be 
good.” This il nothing else than reward. 

6. Christianity is moral administration. It is a 
“ kingdom.” Even its immediate blesrings enter into 
this ferm, while it authoritatively addresses the 
diffdren of men. It is “ made known to aU nations 
flip the obedience of faith.” “ God commandeth all 
men ev^ whiue to repent” Whatever is done 
under this “retgtb” and acconhng to it, partakes of 
the saine quality. The IKvine 'iviil, or law, is pn>> 
dhdined. lf we“obey the gcMpel of God," weaee die 
rule, of our oooddeti we know .what the “will of God 
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is we approve it as “ good, and peilect, aiid i<^)^^ 
able;” we “ live to it;” we “ do it INoa the heart.” H» 
dominioii is thus restored., But sludl oofy the code 
be r^ustated ? Shall not all the prinqples of moral 
govemment be resumed ? Shall He not rule m 
equity and in truth ? If hb will be now done on 
earth, shall «he not favor that act ? la not this 
obedience that whidb he loves to mark with peculiar 
honors, with tokens of satis&ction? Why, thim, 
abrogate the sanctions of moral govemment at the 
moment of its most solemn inauguration? Why 
invaUdate its very meaning and support in its most 
signal crisis, just as it is adopted and inccnporated 
into the greatest sy^m df order and sway which ever 
can be framed? Why deprive it, in such a con- 
jimcture, of all that is vital and executory ? Why 
invest it with newer dignities, while it is dbom of all 
inducement and defence ? Why speak of its mightier 
power, at the time that it is abandoned without any 
means of enforcement? Destroy its sanctions, you 
destroy itself. To build Christianity upon that 
negation, to take that defunct authority and there- 
with to deck it, ‘is once more to put the reed in its 
hand, and to cover it with the ensigns of derisive 
royalty. This would be to seek occasion of it, of its 
awful maryds and deific tmths, to break up the 
system of conduct which God has invariably pursued 
towards int^ligent b^mgs. And “ thus the kii^om 
of heaven” would be poetponed to every creahm:^ 
adndnistration. Its sceptic would be nnpqieat. , 
ti)L#hot be afraid of the powmr ? do 
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Iwve pniae oi th» am^” Jmw 
ottl dccMfdjr t opoeale by theae cjOiia^gratioiiB. 
Ilnpoil it o£ aiE<^i(»8| it may be oomuel, but it is 
no moee law. Ged, is thus kgislatiii^, iqppeils to tiup 
motaves wbicb i>% at the fizirt, implanted iu na. ST 
vM^ is good is the mbject (d* pceo^ that 
pceoqpt must be maforoed with a reason^ a reascm not 
in answer to the questhm^ why it is xequired f bi^ 
tOi the queslaoQ, why the creatiae diould obey it ? 
‘VThat he may see good.” “ So shall it be well with 
thee.” “ So shall good come unto thee.” 4n 
act could not be one of ob%ati<m were it not 
aittoeptible of reward, and omnected ccmditionally 
with it 


7. We might desire to know, in such an inquiry, 
how &r those thii^ which, 6y fixed constitiUion, 
must be esteemed rewaxdaUe, are, in thmnsdves, 
pieani^ to God. We have marked them„ as objects 
of his paise, as well as entitled to general honmr. Is 
this a relative, or a real, apjnobation ? Certainly it 
» <ii|f - ff fu fi pft of bis consistoiicy troth 
he oniM aoomd it in secret diigust, or with the absence 
of li ||||4 * Wi« wiitM^ jQCHISt 

he tonmidsit^ if he pnmcmnoelus .pleani]^ So 

ini^jv siiiqdegcmd is ^po he is most ready, we 


h^efo, to bestow But reward is a hgal cwidition 
mid ihi|mdCgaod, 4^ bestowed on parttodar 

Now them<»n<»dy be^^m 
tlio snAiodB of thk isDod* in uoixirtioii to liio 

to tW will cd! God.: 

leiObBiinf % enidy ' that: th^^ didsen Of 



Of <aBilBXSiar 


JMbun may, " MUi, pteaw BsmJ* " Ee wlaMi 
im hb, tint which is well-pieadi^ in hy sight” They 
*** keep his commandmeats imd do those dungs ihitt 
«pe pleasing in his sight” Their language, invoking 
the mort sol^nn smitiny, is “ Not as pleanig moi, 
but God, who trieth ^ hearts.” Their love and 
scurvioe towards each other, are " an odour of a sweet 
nneli, a sacrifice aoc^table, weli pleasug to God.” 
“With sadi sacrifices God is well pleased.” It must 
be porfectfy agreeable to his moral government and to 
his covenant promise to “reward” that “openly” 
which pleases him, to let his “ beauty” be upon that 
which he truly loves, to crown those who “^ralk 
before him unto all well-pleasing,” with ^ the &vor 
which is life I” 

8. Since whatever pleases God must oonduce to his 
glory, we may justly desire to know whether there be 
proof that his glory is thus promoted, whethm: he has 
declared that Christian obedience is so regarded and 
admitted by him as subserving this end. He who re- 
wards will sorely consider, in acting afiser this manner, 
wliat is due to himself. He cannot compromise his 
character in honoring anything by which he is dis- 
honmed. His glory will he not give to another. We 
find tito rule of hii ocmduct proclaimed by himself: 
“ Them tiiat honor me I will honor, and they that 
dec^^ me shall be lightly esteemed.” Now we shall 
biftWy learn firom Scripture, that those acts and 
virtues which are the |ffoper sidgects of rewird,.vare 
fermally identified with tins g^t purpose wididt he 
kvitriably and necessarily 'pursues. “Herein is say 







; iie^ fow gp^ wca^ purify .■ymst^ 
k m Iteftven.” ^Bebg filad irith 
tif z^tepcuBieiB, wUcb are, by deeua CSokl:, 
kplp 'the ^i»7 and prake of God.” He ddl^ia id 
tiaem wbo dk^y these ezodlences. They ate ^ hk 
They are ** a royal <^adeia m his hand.” He 
will laake them as hk ^wels.” ‘^The riches of 


the ig^ory hk iid^ are in hk aamts.” Tito 

end <3i Ms i^oxy being secured by the holiness o£ hk 
pee^th^ who have in this manner glorified him 
bdi^ t^ objects of hk most fitvorable r^ard, no 
reason can offer itself why there should not be the 
expcessionjof all this, why that holiness should not be 
apffiauded, and those holy ones should not be set on 
b%h for dkjdncdon and admiration, ‘‘ the glory of 
Chrkt,” “glorified in him,” “Notified tcgetber with 
Mm,” “shiniog f(ath..as the sun,” “ shining as the 
bii^tness c^the finnamak 1” 

9. Nor can any otbear conclumon be suggested when 


fact, rathm’ tMm aigumait, k revolved. In, every vir> 
tnous deed and feeling, (and the case suppose them 
to be of' the purest priadide and standard) there is 
irmnediate aiM consequent pleasure. We are consdous 
df titk.v TMs kn natural state of the mind. Chris* 
tianity ^does not ba»|ih in iq>on the order our moral 
aei#aieiit|. Our oiigiind constitutirm of beii^ k iKk 
chsaigedf Imt renewed. We nmy, thwefore, rest 
aarareil re^km^ — 

Botwkhkaik^ firom mikh 

lennaiiilHg' dkafifeetfon lo!^ -Inf^^ of ikd^ an' 



of wMdbris to come/* £▼«& tibot {nooidfle, liexe 
jfenidu^fiar toidmicj/ does not' 

Tbere one mom tmuomi^ental views. ^Tiiereis ioo 
man tdiat hath left hotii^ or bn#d?en^ ot ststessi or 
ftther, or mother, or wife, or duldren, or lands, ftnr 
my 81^ and the Gospel’s, but he shall recei^ an 
htmdred-fbld now in this time, houses, aiid bret&en, 
and sisters, and mothers, and diildzen, and landa* 
persecuHona ; and in the wodd to come etermd life.” 
Language like this can only admit of sphitual con* 
struction. Such ple^ can only redeem itsdf AH 
is restored, while all is Confiscated ; and the plmsures 
which the possesaon of these acquisitions gave, thehr 
loss multiplies, and hdghtens into a century of &r 
higher pl^aures; — ^held beyond the possibiHly of a loa^ 
in the consdousness him, around whom, and upon 
whom, at the very moment, these persecution n^. 
Siddime as this inward restitution is, enriching the 
Qixiatian to the proportion of ^ spoliations, and 
Ihea beginning the vast accumula^tm tqKm hia reco- 
vmed rtoae, it is but oonastent. with other numeaoua 
appeahb ^ Oount it all joy when ye fidl into divein 
temptnticms/^ ^ For this is thaidcworthy, if a man ibr 
coBScjenea^to^i^^ midure gti^, a^fering wrong-, 






tp^pidipjaato in presmit, and not mvernbnaiyr 

■^snbstanoe :.dr.tiuagB-' ;iioped.::ihrft^':«i!i«;' 



iAjagii wA 

4Si<Ml 'M^ atti ‘:t|iiiie. :,.ex^eii$ii>^ 

Jmd llda lie proe» in jimiiiaaBaye^^e^ 

OMise Hberolitjr eo to pravidl iffliiat 
*it 18 moto bletoed to gito tlwii to leoeli^f Pe^ 
imparl tout aa8iatoi<»« totodi^ the mort dutoMi^ 
effiffta, wliicii sluJl mi, "iaaamiKdi ais we bime 
liiat rnir lalxu: » xu^ in yain m the Lord.” E<i^ aar> 
Tito ins peopto peito^ repays itself in toe joy wjbacli 
it “The j(^ of toe Ixml is your 
eitollito^ #Li^ht is soem tor toe righteous, and 
IPhdroeas lOT toe upright in heart”* 
r ilOi That good yrorks look properly for reward may 
bainferred from toeir source, and from the pirpoee of 
their mapiralion. God is the autoor of all hohness. 
UtoatemDf its beanty his creatures possess, can only 
he derived from himseE “Thou hast wrought all 
too: wcnrks in us.” Man is wholly depraved, The* 
lindxty which he may exhibit, must be a tou^ 
and iniepmdait aoqfuisition. Ih him — ^that is, in his 
felfan nature — toere dweUeto no good thing. “The 
very God at peace sanctifies him wholly.” His piety 
and pmdty are the promptings of a spiritual principle, 
ku|dantod in him. “ God has b^pn, and still pertorms* 
n gitod wmk” in him. But why is this? ^He fidfils 

aJl toegcKidphnsato of his gcx^ess.” “He worketo 

ra m of hk Jglood pleato^ “He makes us perfeqt in 
^ewely »>gaod work, to do his will” In this trans^ 
totoiition, does ha belmld and glorify hima^ iWe 



ai» <*^ai|ged kofflot f^my^ 

fii^^dDrdb k i%a]»i imIIdsi in ttti.^ Sixioe we wero 
^'piecikis k ilia wslEt^’’ ‘vre liftve been *^h.oiM9n^k’’ 
We ^flfaoir krth Ms praise.'’ We axe k iiiaite M 
known. The Ghiistian is **& vessel uik) ^ h 
sanctified, meet for the Masto's nse." And is it 
unfitting that his own work skmld be aokTOwlediged, 
aM Ms own design dedared ? That he dtoiild have 
a dedre toward all who are the sobjeots them? 
That he, who now rests k a sabbath of love towards 
his peofde, and now rejoices over them with siiigiEig, 
should make triumph. o£ their find xedanpticm? 
Oh I evmy reward is summed up k this : will 

oonfoss Ms name before my Father, and before his 
angels I" 


11. It must be remembered that “the world shall be 
judged k righteouanm" All men shaE be bnmghi 
^Qto judgement. There shall be the same rule for all 
Some are not to be ju^^ed by equity, and otherSi bjr 
iavor. In such a process, partialily, the respect of 
persons, cannot be supposed. The evU-doers shall be 
punished for what they are. But ke sentenoe pro' 
nounced on them who do well^ must be according 
to truth. “The Lord, the r^hteous Judge,” gives the 
cxbwn. It is “the judgemen/t’S$at of Chri^” “The 
good works of some are manifost befonehaik f i and 
they that are (MheXwise cannot be hid.” Nor need we^ 
nor can We, dismiss from our mkds, that the acxntkj^ 
is that of justice. It is directed kto the chaxaohBX'^ 
esik candidate, 
tribnnal knows 


kto the qual% of eadli wcdc. The 




ill iBti w 

Wbo, wlttlt 

lb<ptll^*«f9bft scniliiij ocxioeni* not tibo ^^nestiiniii l|6w 

or.bowocndiioti unu isinm^l 
lbiiga>ds *lt.«nl|gr<i»«f % llie ^bfoMw 91 ^'^ 
itondartof Ao.i^vi4sftl,s^ Jth^ 

iblaf reas oai of t]iii jS&alnnid oinivoipdi 
|O 0 tioe of God may be made aiqparaat, that aljifatcib* 
geatOBBituies limy atle^ tbaa eyeiy eeoteoa^ is 1%^ 
tcrwaids the good as towards tibe wicked.^ tlie 
adclEedaxe oondcaimed fiar their oz!iiQea~jiwtly ; but 
^a$t iii the appoati^ viitues, die good could nqt be 
|ai% oostdemiied. An equal treatmmxt woidd be 
ddiKandisiii^y^aiid flagrantly uiqust. It would be a 
ooilmeattkm of moral government 1^ however, their 
ogndeamation would be so &r unjust, there is <mly the 
idtamative of aoceptanoe. They are the ]%hteoo8, the 
jiBt , ...<hey axe so dealt with, and their reward respects 
thmr i^araoter and their wcu'Idi, (of whatever grace' 
them aaa the index and development,) and diis is 
^ i^^hteoas judgement r 

•It is toolate toiiige,itwouldbe eqimlty superfluous 
to refute, that dutjr ja^dudes reward. For dn^ ia 
oocrdative to authority. They are in equipmse. It 
is moBstxous, if it indeed be possibly to think of piece 
imked, umndated, ob^aflcm. That di:^ may be 
intdUigent and zeasonabte, it must act apmi inten^ent 
and reasonable grounda. >Araongathe lyrampss of 
earth, a «mlxaiy doctrine may be inqiosed. Taanilf 
ire made for their despot i liaves'for their, ^ 
tniMer forms of oivjl administroticm, it is too di&^t 
to dkcern, that gDvniniBe|it,i|the means, and not 



iwcBBiiX|MF iwnni* ill 

end. Btt£ any itatetnent Eke lEkv diodb tH om 
priiKa]^ and lei^olta all oor SonfetlEng li 

always due from man to imm. Ho one Eaa any 
natoG^ Bttpedori^ ovor £aUaw. We axe xma^ocoit 
peEed to ^ak of wEat is due to man, fiom 
Yet we im^ not dixink. He has a light to ev^ 
ca|Mdty which nKwal requirement neoeasitatea.- M 
called to account for a tal^t, it has been depodted 
with him. God, however, anticipates ui in these 
delicate, and smnewhat hazardous, prepdgements. ' Hie 
proves that, evmi in his zectoral (foaracter, he kgialates 
for the highest happiness c£ his cxeatnres. **Hi8 
commandments are not grievous.” They are the 
expositions and remembrancers our good. Their 
rdteration is to call finrth our means and foculties of 
trae enjoyment. Instead, therefore, of duty being 
incongruous with reward, reward is, not accidentally 
but eesenlially, involved in duty. Our pereqtiim of 
such duly may not always ap^P^end the reward : we 
may not always seek it It is a ready thought, a holy 
prompting. It takes immediate counsel from command 
and admonition. But the duty iisdlf, is oafy duty 
as it is thus confirmed. Befermice, for the opposite 
(pinion, is commonly made to the parable Cf our Lord^ 
** But which of you, having a servant {doqghing or 
feeding catde, will say unto him by and by, when he 
is'oomefoom the field, Gk> and dt down to meat? and 
win not rather say unto him. Make ready wherewith 
I may sup, and gjrd thysdf^ and serve me, tiU 1 have 


* Liike zrii. 7 paaiiia. 



xrai JSAWm iUKo 


$»3Cifbmkm i aaod afterwazd thou slialt e»t amd 
Dodi lie diaiik tihat servant becanae be did 
sShik things thadi were oommanded him ? 1 trow not. 
So iSEewise j% when ye idmU have done oU those 
diu^ which are commanded you, say, We ace nn* 
piofitalde servants: we have dime that which was oar 
duty to do.” The citation is deemed to e^blish the 
futility of rewards. But it cannot avail For the 
servant has his reward. It is only delayed fer a 
hi^er claim. He eats and drinks after he has pre* 
pared and attended the master’s board. The great 
Householder first claims his own glory. He can re- 
quire no end so diSUnvely beneficent. In that very 
end, only a little later, his servants share. Their ser- 
vices arerightfully his. He does not “thank” them, as 
if indebted to those services. They are “improfitable” 
servants, if considered in any view of benefit they can 
confer tqmn him. They cannot exceed their “duty,”* 
because all their powers are ^ven to them for its per- 
fismumoe. Every idea of obli^tion rests exclusively 
upon them. Being a parable, it is not to be pressed; fin 
the lelatiim between an earthly master and servant, is 
nmere civil agreemumt, and cannot erqness that creative 
oon d i t MP whioh binds us to our Master in heaven. Its 
coxidiia^ or moral, is imt to be strained since whatis 
cmly tnm and proper for us to confisss, may not aatufy 
the goodaeas, which not only apportaoiM butlaviiheBits 
gift% whidi does exceeding alnindandy above allfluit 
atjB can ash and think 1 < He ”*i>y * v***pp**ft i* d 

aoeount, he may interpret in unei^ected iwamiBi, ntUs 
which we dmiM not frefei* saw we thifoain 



htt^geied stud fed tiieel” ^InasiiiQcli Mfe diidit to 
iol diese my bredirai, je liave dcae itmto me." 
On no account would we, than, mi|^poto diat dto 
nimsure of iheae renurdB is regulated simple judice^ 
Tha« is eounteix^ there is omsequenoe, ^bere ilt 
at^ustment, in thm. They belong to a ^wat s^ement 
of mmral righteousness. l%ey maintain an. importani 
place in moral government He who receives them u 
treated as one that " worketh righteousness.” But were 
they stinted to any standard, or proporticm of jusdoe, 
how small would they be I Oth^ considerations often 
attach to earthly honors, bestowed fer services of the 
council or the field. There is royal generosity and 
bounty. A precise calculation would destroy the grace. 
Let us remember that, while God is “feithfiil and just” 
to us, these attributes have respect to that which can 
endure th^sev^st application. “Mesdah has bioi^ht 
in an everlasting righteousness.” There is an evangelic 
ccmstitution, all whc»e ‘^promises are yea and amen,” 
We can now better understand the glorious eminence 
of these rewards. Though they are perfected to 
us thrcmgh duties, yet we feel their mighty excess. 
Of them we are unworthy. They contrast 'trith our 
‘‘unprofitablmess.” . Though they fellow in fn order 
of nile, though they are adjudge they are infedtidy 
muaificentl 

But thi^ the idea of reward may not be lost: ^ 
»beang swallowed up in mere rneixy,~whicb-^ 
loonv^ft It fiom its strkt charactm to that of sotegee|pi^ 
or advmtitious, ^fti, — we must rmnember that 
ef degrees. Wme all who differ in moral exeelldiMeto 


4 |f '4iiqp^[|ge^^ of iNn who MrpsBMi 




iT-Fi! Vi k j\\%wyz.w ^ fi 7TM m 1^ I VI r> ^ti ■ 


iMIlik )l^ tib€X^;lfa0' filit 4' 

.ifn ; ^ ftrSlitk i^iib, 

opt fKieordiog tp tilni bo iMitli iu^”i " Thou di^’ 
;«^<iii t^ it vos in heart” This rule , olknpiod} 
,|^; i^, ; of aiieh pftoportaon is always, maiotsaiied. 

qMuriiigly, shall rei^, also, qiaziiig}^; 
Oi»d l >0 apw^ bosmIafuUy, shall also, 
]|)eiinti&&]r ” 1^ a^logues, of the Prodigal soiii and 
of the Labour^ hir^ id; the eleventh hour, cannot be 
epiplc^ed to oppose it without wnetiDg their most 
ohvioiu scope. They rdSer to the callii^ of the Gen- 
tijbt The yottn^ Imd^ the elder bom of 

Jsra^ had wandmed from hk home, the seat patri* 

ismiimirI and discipline^ the church in which 
salvidiosi was revealed. He went fi»1h, not without 
f(^ lounsledge: hk earlimr you^ had been trained 
beneath the Inxhen rays of truth. Even then, break- 
ing away frmn hk only hc^>e of pmmaoent and 
tosiriktadihtthe ^aa not refrised. 

4^nattoidandmo]kl.<hmns wemgiabt^ He 
netpcns a^ the wretched experimmt of hk< bcaated 
siihNdideace: he was dend^hs was lost. ^ ^ ^ Father, 
thOi God, not of the dews cady, but of the Geidi^ 
il|]SO,.^^,hiin to hk breast; and hk hoine^ihe lOfhil# 

tji if ma d fthmv h i w e l oouiea hioi widi^ xts frsikito./^'f 
is..n%e ;i^|in,.:.hoiis itpnd*. '- HoW'Mii'GiidipKdsdfto - 


^4iie£.0eii^'''i!ie^teii0» ^nalo MiMuAMlki 

mmi' t}i6 in ^i&iSk mm^ «f iSkek 

voeiipttdoii M tc^led ihm raMniaf l^tr The 

Hie IsHMUitM hed Ifpi Ihe 
iMgintiji^ Imbii « hired:” tibe Hcnuelioidbr) lUMri^g 
^ligneed wilh them,” " sent them into Wa mseyttd.” 
.■Wuk Oetdales kui been, though nx^mnnedrile^ 
hy^'^no manhad hiiodthem.” Both ira» iienr to 
moeived to a common “a^?eemeDt^” to a eommon 
^ hiiej” to a ocHimum “ vineyard.” ‘^ For there is no 
dilhrence betwem the Jew and the GHKeek.” ** Seeing 
it is one God, whidi shall justify the eircumdsion by 
fiuth and the undrcumdsion by fidth.” Hus is ^ 
denarius which all alike receiTe. 

Connected with thp general argument £»: the dis* 
tiBctioos of futum reward, is that which arises ficm 
our oonsdousness. All are not equal nbw in hofy 
excellence and hapj^ess. Thm:e are those who 
Hi labor in the Lord,” and those who “ labor much in 
the Lord.” There are those wh<»n we ^ have for 
ensamples.” ‘‘The good man is satMed from him- 
sd^” and to the degree of his goodness. The greatest 
happinesB ejq)erienoed by the saints has been in eir> 
cumstanoes of persoiud postpcmeinent and siilhriig. 
“ This my joy, therefore, is^folfilledw^ I take |deasure 

to mfotmties,vin reproaches, to neoesriries, to perseeu* 
tiois^ to distresses 6x Christ's sake.” Those drcum* 
stances were the occasion and the measure of thdr 
deh^t. Is not the glow of satis&ctitoi which die 
gehmops spirit feels, amidst its khd 

doirei^ndent to thdr distoterestedness aisd' iiieii ? 






the iffoiid, of htimi]^? t)io 



t^ sdH^ of tCaiB 


eoMriaoQB a^ioot us (rfjManKise th«ti in the; 
pEoporticm of their influence ? It is fflunly imipBibte 
to mate men fedl elite, they dbould be engaged 
ki the seme course of- action. But in feeling, does 
CSmstien reward very mainly consist. 

MOreovor, this distindion is agreeable to the truth 
di thii^ The consciousness, upon which it principally 
depmids, meditates particular acts. But he, who ia 
not e party to those ants, cannot partake of the eathh 
flicdon which springs from their peribnnanoe. ‘‘ The 
aiKnnting” of the Saviour’s body “ for his burial,” by 
Mary of Bethany, secured her p “memorial” which 
is all her own. So there are various distinctions, 
more or leaa prominent in the present life, which look 
ferward to their Und of reward. “ Make to your* 
adves friends of the manunon of unrighteousness, tha% 
i^ ye fail, Aey may receive you into everlasting 
haintations.” “ JEfe that reapeth reoeiveth wages, and 
gathereth fruit unto life eternal” “ That 1 may 
rc|<noe in the day cd Christ that 1 have not run in 
vain, ndther labored in vain.” “ For what is our 


h<qie« or joy, or crown rejoicing ? Are not even 
ye in the presmce of the Lord ^teos ^Christ at Ms 
comii^ ? For ye are oitr gkoy' and joy;*’ Thou 
is “a prophet’s reward,” and “ a 
reward.” All this k specified and individBaiiiieis 
eajbh didribtttion is mconvectible, mtiamsfeniMia^ri^petf^ 
mg to certain diaradars^ cdrtam 


' - ill; 

dbinga, ttUd ix> fiotMi^ else. ^us llie self-x!CirobMi 
lewio^ is pxesexited ki those sahiuro irodb : - ^ 
him know, that he whidh converteth &e ahmar fixmi 
the exnor of his way, shall save a sonl fixna dbith, wd 
shall hide a midtitade of ana." 

Ho feeblb proof of the &ct that' these di8tiBeti<His 
Most, is furnished by the pfiaoical use madb t^ their 
idea iu scriptural admonition, “ for instniol^ in 
righteousness.” We are exhorted to aspire after the 
highest d^rees of glory. “Knowing that whatso- 
ever good thii^ a man doeth, th€ same idiall he 
receive of the Lord.” Thmefore are the saints com- 
mended who “come behind in no gift, waitu^ for 
the craning of our Lord Jesus Christ:” therefore is 
prayra* offered “ that their love may abound yet more 
aird more, that they may approve things that axe 
excellent, that they may be sinoere and without 
offence till the day of Christ” These states of 
mind and conduct are r^;arded in their intimate orai- 
nexion with heaven, as meetoMss for it, as gmms, 
and earnests, and preparations, —yearnings which it 
only can satisfy, and tastes whidh it imbues: jknd 
stiQ more dedaratively is this connexion told. 
“ Giving all diligence, add to your ftdth virtue ; to 
virtue knowledge; and to knowledge tranperance; 
and to temperance patience ; and to patirame god- 
liness ; and to godliness brotherly kindness ; and to 
i»otherly kindness charify. For if these things be in 
yopt and abound, they make you that ye shall amdiit 
be barren nor imftuitful in the knowledge of our Ikuid 
Jesus Christ If ye do tl^ ^tlogs, ye sha l l never 
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an «iBitnmce shdS be miobtekeA «e 'fdi 
a 6wicfa>i % *mto &» everlastii^ IdiigdcAn of 
Jbitti CSaut* The <n!^i»l gives the 
ttsie ^egsnity send Mtj. 1%e word "add,** 
goveaciiBall these cluttidative Tirtues, is the settle Wilh 
^tokdstttr,*’* wMdi beetows this '‘ebtindaiit entrenoe.** 
If we *^iiiuiiBter” theaS virtins, they will "minutor* 
this ‘*%iitraiioe'’ in a sorpesrang manner. They wiH 
tun it into a {^orious progtess, with greeting and 
aedaim, With festal garland and triumphal arch. 
Hie oonoeption Is of a chorus or a chual train, jyi 
these graces of the Holy Ghost are like the notes of a 
musical progresraon, dear, resounding, sweet, con* 
cordaht, — or th^ resemble celestial figures, lovely in 
attitude, woven in movement, harmonious in vdoe. 
And when the saint expires, — his feith, his hope, his 
love, his humility, make sweet music to him, felling 
like requiem upon his departing spirit, with a blended 
strain: or, as a rister-band, gathering around that 
epirit, animating it Ind strengthening it, they ascend 
and descend upon it, they point its way, entone its 
song, and carry it on thdr wings to heaven. 

Nor can any other condition of thix^ than the 
existence of such degrees, be supposed without the 
groasest omttequenoes. If there be no distSnetions of 
vewtatd, we must allow that there are no ^fistinetinns 
of diaracter, Ibr character is ciqiaohy and seoority fitt 
reward. But at death there fe undeniable diftrence 
in character between those who pass to the inbeiifta&oe 
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tikfi, ia 1^10 I 0 W 0 Vd of «nJ trjiimpli. XJlltil 
apnay fiam and of diisraaoe can ^ proved. 

]^0]l4liiB fifuBiiffl iinmediitely ie oo 

prodicaincnt but msyflinaii 
is ^qgiiiulatied, and uniTecsalcapadty eqiialiaed, to <^0 
standaid. by wbat proeeas ? b it tbat aaif‘ 

u {Incibly ted|ioed, or forcibly raised? It is not 
poainble diat higher ezodlence .should, in the region 
of e:roellenoe, be depressed. It cannot be brooi^t 
down and made to mmge in an inferior quality. 
Be^des, ezcellmice, however inferior, beipg the 
development of intelligent principle, cannot be 
mechanically elevated. The assimilation, on either 
theory, would be unlike an act of God. It supposes 
a violence which ill accords with his love of holy 
discrimination. It contradicts all that we know of 
his righteous procedure. For I say unto you, that 
unto every one that hath, shall be ^ven, and he shall 
Imve abundance : whosoever hath not, fecan him 

shall be taken even that which he seemeth to have.” 

In conjunction with these s^timents, we must 
bring to a scriptural inquisition the language which 
is employed by us respecting states of Christian mind 
and oon<bict * To our (xmviction, that inspred 
authority always- stamps the impre88i<m of what is 
strict personal (m whatever these suppose. The 
grace of God is the source c/i all piritual l^;ht, and 
purity, and love. “ It is ^ven to.uB to believe,” bid 
that act of belief is our own. We aro not Ibe ivMtru* 
ment, but the agent. “ God worketh in us,” but ^ 


gaarded is die re |«ii 
ssKtstm of titt aamnsr in whkiii it eDton mto leipoii- 
iiSblO aao#«if Slid essociiie. “ not I,” oacdai^aed 
:^ifiioiis1?!aii^ grace Ood whiter was 


UltirMe:” “grace," however, “was not be^wed 
Oil Imn in vain, for he Ubored more abtihdanlly than 
Ihef 1 ^** u Y^ not 1, bnt Christ liveth in me:" that 
“life," however, “he lived in the flesh by the fldth of 
the Son of God.” The language becomes most dear 
and steady when the thought of accountableness is 
dedared: ^Let every man prove hie own work, and 
then dia]] he have r^icing in himself abne, and not 
m miothet. For every man shall bear hu own 
burden.” The doctrine, thus, is that this grace in> 
terferes with no personal rdation, and absolves fiom 
no personal reqxmsibilily. At every moment this is 
true of us. We allow it in the defection of any pn> 
jbssed believer, when he is ove||^6n ly a &ult, or 
dedines into sin. He is to be blamed. It is bis 


Greater or less as may be the degrees of his 
dehnqueny , there is no question ci h» censuxableneas. 
We may pity everything about bis &ll,-»'bis ezpoacEe^ 
his shame, the oonsequences,— but not the oxime 
The charge is entirely upon hinndf * We ou^t 
imxdy, then, to ipeak in paraiyism, whai we ae> 
knowle^ the stabflity of the ri^teous. We' have 


seen whose is the* badcdider’s fliult : whose is. vtiia 
establkhed Christian’s virtue? Ito owes the 
dti(nt to the grace dTGod. But then he is ; 



t^qpoatioiL H0 wm boiii#to Immv 
it, and mmilA bsve been on^paifale 
ier its toei Nbw that by the Divine infliwaioe be may 
feepim it, ket as it iet^native 1 ^ beiab(^^ 

Itj and k xespcaudble lor its fioseesBioii. ^ fidth he 
steads.’* He ’^watches unto prayer^ H| ^lieepalmnBelf 
in the love of God.” He ‘^kee^ hans^ paze.” lUieae 
are all pezBonal exertions. TfaentMs is wcnthy nf ptaise 
as the opposite instance is of blame Nb iight yiew bf 
the case can justify us in speaking of the de&cdon as 
<mly active, and of the consutency as only passive 
It is not just to describe our depravity 'with its power 
to exercise itself and our piety -with no such power. 
God keeps us from falling by the cherished habits and 
izHBumbent duties of an inward, heartfelt, rdi^on : it 
is no small part of our responsibility to acquire, today 
hold on, confirming grace It is afrightfiil pervesmon 
of th^ truth to aU^ that the reason of apostacy was 
that God did not directly and independently up^d : 
and it is as practice a pervernon of the truth to allege 
that the reason of Christian perseverance is that he 
did. This is to d^itroy accoimtableness, which cannot 
be asserted of particular forms of conduct, if it cannot 
be maintained of ail. It is surely “ sound speech not 
to be condemned” to say, that the alternative of 
obnoxiouBi^ to punishment is title to reward : thait 
what it -would bo^eunjust to dis&vor, it is only jurt to 
appro-ve. We can enter. into the humble discliumar 
3iat all our acts are so imperfect, and all our modves 
so impuik, that they cmmot challenge an appeal to 
Hfai ^ who marks iniquity.” Bu^ this is to forget tine 
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«pil$[e wlbicli thaw acto and wodvaa aie ii9iii|^ 
%aea, aa ^ canw ct good, takca fiom vs aay peclbcti 
mgnixed, (c]aiiiy~aay soitof ahacdute zic^ StiS thii 
aaodiatorial conati ta t i on has its oim oopditioaia> gives 
ns tdw means of satisfying thmn, and therefbare " the 
xil^bteoiisiiess of the law is fiilfiHed in us who lailk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spurit” ** W« labor 
t|||Mi» whether present or absent, we may be accepted 
of God.** Beqxmsilnlify is quidoened and sustained 
by gracot was always jnesumed it, can never be 
Bi^eneded by it, while its most serious and stining 
sense is the ^im^est proof that “grace has not been 
received in vain.” 

, A idiysioal power to ob^ belongs o{ justioe to 
every mdval agmit. He must be phyncally capable 
of whatever he is morally obliged to do. The dia* 
position, ^ nu^ve, may be produced by an outward 
Ihflnanoe <m the igent, but only by working upcm his 
real nature or aquunty, and <mly by lecogninng them 
aa lna personal diq^thm and motive. Scriptuie, 
themfbne, never wavers in its hu^m^. lit calh npon 
lift who have the fhyacal power actkm, to aot. 

^ lElftt jAtftnflMnrftiM) ^ 'MTnirA ai. Ttaaor lunauHt alhs) to. natonar 

>yiip[|^WiWU lulM li P jrUU H XiipW Udiuni |U1E| m UliiiffW' 

ifhat,” .^%pent of thy wicikedne|B, and pray <God, 
#e thong^ of thy heart may be fbsgbmft 
fttoe.* ^ffleanse your hands, ye siiinen} and |Kaifyr« 
laitiiSiearto ve d on bla^indm l-” It is to he. ftntedi^ 
ftmt toe f i W fffd ** toO' loeativ to iv Hm faff . ihil.’we 
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exj^biixatkm tluit they cannot olx^ it ? Illliy'idd^ 
<we divert its point and vreafcen its stMsig^i ? , Why 
ahouM vre fidter in ranging it, wlmt it ia eatniitlKfied 
from on hij^ without aj^logy or leaeklre? Why 
ahould vre aoothe moa with the notion of ther in* 
adequacy 6f their powers to meet the i^quiremaitf 
Wh«Di we show them, " out the law^ and out of 
thanselves, that the state of thdr will is the <»ily bar, 
they understand the charge, they feel it, th^ ate 
diamed : but tell them of deficiency of powers, or 
employ a st^e of phrase which can scarcely be <nher- 
wise construed, they are furnished ly you with a 
sound and reasonable excuse. — ^La the same view may 
those acts be placed whidh are related to ^e oon> 
Terdon of others by our agency. Not shrinhing frosn 
the healthy language of saving ouiselvea,” of '^vlrtnih' 
out our own salvation ,” — yre are tat^t that God 
aooomidishes the salvation of man by man. It ia 
supposed of the sinner that “one converts him and 
saves a soul ficmn death:” enooazi^i;ement is given, 
that “the wi& may eave her husband, and dm hi» 
band his wife.” We love not the use of the word, 
instrumentali^, when a ratumai bang ia enqdoyed. 
The act it man’s, in all that oonstituteB an act : its 
efflekn^ or success utterly depends on tlie pbwee 
of QodL Ihe manner of the act, and the oharaotet 
of the agent, are oimnected w^ the xemilt: **Th!iqr 
eovipake, that a great mdititnde believed,’’ 

a 
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Wii A gbo^ ittimj md xauch peojde jrBs addeiwi^ 
101^ liotd.^ ^ We ako believe, and qpeek.” 

%bte eindigement, reciprocal and reactive, ia &i»d: 
**1 have planted, Apolloa watered, but God gave the 
The ** planting” and the “wataii^,” tite 
ooupkd with the incxeaae,” and are not lees neoeaeaxy 
aa means to the end than the end is to the means. The 
mlea oi conduct are even laid down for eecorii^ the 
resnlt If by any means 1 may provoke to mnulatiQB 

them which are my flesh, and might save some of them.” 

* “ I am made aU things to all men, that I might by all 

* means save some.” “ Take heed imto thyself and 
unt<2 the doctrine; continue in them: for in doing this, 
thou shalt both save thyself, and them that hear thee.” 
** And of some have compassion, making a difference ; 
and others save with fear, pulling them out of the 
Are.” This language is bold and clear : it proves the 
a^suy^ — not the instrumentality, * which is only a 
Iflind, involuntary, thing,*^f man in saving man. 
Why do we heatate to speak forth this strain? 
.Why diould circumlocuticm and comment betray our 
mi^ving ? Why should we arrr^ate to ourselves a 
purer idiom than that of inspiration ? 

Beflne we pass to consider that future scene in 
which Christian reward shall obtain its development 
and conmimnation,' a questirm urges itsdf upon our 
attention : Does Christianity promim any temporal, 
aecnlar, rewards to its disciples? We are imt to be 
lafoimed that much and obtuse mistake mdsts ijqKm 
4his jnthgect Ftonuses, neoeiMarily involving a dmo- 
csltic juriscUcdoai, attached to an abrc^^ated (Sconcniy, 
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resd^npm »pis^emitxirtd order d axe qiioted 

as now Tsli^ and as avaifisg ouxsdvei. If we “ honor 
the Lord with our substanoe it is geityeiy inferred 
that “ our bams shall be filled with {denty and our 
piesses bulit out with new wine.” " Length of dajs, 
Tidies and h(mor,” are biorowed from a fimnar dis- 
pensation, to which they were the iq>pro|aiate appai- 
dages, and transferred to this which they encunibar 
and contradict. These citations will illustrate our 
meaning. .They are specimens qf a thecuy which we 
feel compelled to oppose. 

We deny, indeed, that the outward advantages 
which some are anxious to establish as the tegs of 
Divine fiivor and the sanctions of tme religion still, 
were eva: invariable and consequential in any dis- 
pensation. When men were authorised, in any 
specific case, to regard them as marks of personal 
acceptance, they were the exceptions rather than the 
rule. “ Behold, these are the ungodly who prosp^ in 
the world; they iuCTease in riches. Verily I have 
cleansed my heart in vain.” “ The sinner was a 
hundred years old.” “There is one event to all.” 
These more than anomalies urged themselves upon 
gena'al notice. It was a common jmsblem and com- 
plaint. The rule, if such it could be ranked, was not 
imequi vocal. The question, at Iclet in present times, 
is not, whether God may bestow present good on the 
Christian, but whether the Christian is warranted to 
expect and plead that good ? Whether any pccHnise 
asniies it? Whe^er it be bestowed in the way of 
reward ? Is there a settled connexion between 

Q 2 
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ehiioieter ibd lihki iMiiefit f The uiqiii;^ii rUil t wfe j 
im ^&Kmiha m combat many pr^ndw; it «oidd 
jamaii^ spaokniB limits; but though it is inevitable^ 
when our theme is considered, only a few of its pso^ 
minoit points can we touch. 

We may chum pxeliminazy admissimt; we may 
protest against consequmces which mi^t be alleged 
and opinkms which might be assigned. 

Tim Providence, which is properly antecedent to 
Ghxistianhy, caimot Ii^b limited by it Subserving it, 
frequently an active movement of it, incorporated with 
it, how can it be less bounteous, and kind, and just 
V»y th such a gracious institutiim ? Whatever, to say 
the least, that general government would dispense of 
good and redress and honor, this particular institution 
will hot thwart. 

Gfaristianitjr, all things being equal, does exmcise a 
most beneficial influence on the earthly lot of its 
feUowers. Contentment and cheerfulness, prudence 
and discretimi, industry and probity, are not the 
nfeanest lessons which it inculcates, and far these 
virtues it finds an ample sphere. No man in civilised 
and omnmunal life,— ^persecution being unknown, — ^is 
less prospered because he is a Christian: tmdendes 
calculated, he is the more. AU other blessings, 
jSrymed and dome^c and social, are naturally, rea' 
sonahly, enhanced. 

, It if almost tiresome to repeat that state of mind 
midtih Chnstiani^ promotes in all who are thef 
subjects of its influence : it is its pufseut reward, ^it 
lit jimy be Ibui^ arnidm poverty which it does;mot 
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oedaaixfly jamtye, and amidst disease wliidli it camkoit 
posnMj heall it may exist m tiie most adTeroe scenes 
and r^niUdve circamsliiioes. Here it dtstiii its balm 
and bzeatbes its peace. 

Nor can it be dmded that a Christaani^, pncdesBo^ 
secular recompense, that which shoold sensibly act 
upcm the present, would so di^oint every »idea iden* 
tided with it of hope and greatness, that Httie preunt 
satiadtction could it yield, bi this manDHr, as ibom 
of its mighty future, *the apostles disclaimed it ** If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of 
all men most miserable.” Is it asked : How could 
this be ? b not virtue its own reward? Christiania 
is the very code of virtue, but it is infinitely mof& 
Th^ were called to 'profess it unto bonds, and 
stripes, and threatening deaths. For what? They 
championed a religion which lay in the bosom of 
eternity. They behaved only reasmiab^ as thiB 
was true. Without any adherence to it, any sufifering 
on its account, they might have cherished all the 
virtues which shed their grace over this life, — ^which 
are favourable to health, and tranquillity, and repu^ 
tation, — which may well be cultivated for liieir own 
sake. This was a p^ous superaddition. For it there 
was no present indemnification, — ^what, if thm« were 
no bituie? A doubt turned all intd an ^re^ous wilful* 
ness, an aimless sacrifice, a &taous adv^ture. They 
felt the impossibility, they saw the madness, of tm- 
bskking in the Christian cause with this suspense of 
Uncertain^ and diar^ard of result. 

But, then, it is obvious inference that, thus plaemf 
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let go the hope temxA k this 1I&. 
MiKse dbthkg could be more^unmeaDit^ ^um Chiis- 
^without a ktuxe state, so nothii^ ooidd be 
more imtoeaning thau coBunittkg themsdres to perse* 
cuticm fiar such a system. They linked themselves 
fearlessly- to all its hazards fi>r the sake of its glorious 
destinies. * 

And, therefore, we contend that the only personal 
blessings whidi our religion secures are spiritual, how- 
ever its indirect influence may be physically and 
civilly salutary. It teHs of no exemption from 
calami^, of no extended life, of no earthly increase. 
It knows no idea so poor : it plies no inducement so 
ignoble I 

The New Testament writers do certainly trans:^, 
from the Old, particular declarations which fonn^ly, 
without doubt, looked to sensible, present, good. The 
command upon the child to honor his parents is said 
to have been “ with promise.” It was thus oiigmally 
distinguished and dignified as ^the first” to which 
“pnxnise” was attached.* Why is this repeated? To 
be urged in a literal sense on those addressed? Ih 
those times of cruel persecution did filial piety bring a 
resinte frmn early and violent death? Did Stephen’s 
martyrdom ccmvict him of disobedience to tins ccnn* 
maadment, or was it a violation of any {uomise on 
which he relied? Could the apostle intend that the 
prmBXse was then m force, length of days, whfre they 
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plaftd it irete ** killed all tibe day ka^*’ k 
ike land irKudi the tiord ib^ God gave onto tboa, 
w^e they were ** driven to ^xai^ d.tiea?*’ The 
“ psKmiue'* is adduced, he havix^ to imprass the same 
daly(~4o prove^ltow high that du^ alirays stood, how 
it ^ bera eniu^ied ifor its fitness and impoertaiioe. 
Though a^unct was now to be lost in actual 
motives and (Ansdderafions, it was only that what had 
existed should be remembered, that mudi a note of 
pro-mninenoe should be chronided stilL It is the 
primary statute of the second table, it is the fbun* 
datbn of all social requirement, it is worthy every 
commendation ! — He that will love lik and see good 
days” is adjured to ** refrain his tongue fixjm evil:” 
but when Peter* borrows this admonition of David, 
he need not, he does not, diminish its original reason 
and strength by the most Christian interpretation. 
For it seems never to have been more than what we 
can perceive itmow to be, a means to an end, the due 
r^ulation of the tongue, that “world of iniquity,” if 
we would enjoy an unmbittered life. — And when 
the promises of our Lord are examined, a ^iritual 
<»mment is often necessitated. We must understand 
that an equivalent is intended, and not the vmy 
thing. “ Give, and it shall be given unto you ; good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over, shall men ^ve into your bosom.” “ He 
that findeth hb life shall lose it, and he Aat loseth 
his life fer my sake shall find it.” “ He that hatek 


• 1 Peter iii; 10. P». xzziT. 10. 
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Comthians,* has bem eiqipoBed to &var the opiiuoii, 
that Christiaoi^y aaaplojai in its adnisiistvi^cniy ten* 
poral xewuds. The chunch m that dtff was uiged to 
ilbecal oontribations, on bdustlf of the needj saints in 
JenisaleDi. Not one pledge, however, is ofl^red of 
xeinboaBBement in this life. There is no usury, until 
Hie, who gave those cheerful givers their talents, shall 
come again. A spiritual motive is dnived from a 
friture recompense, which must be i^nrituaL And if 
any part of the language be deemed to point out a 
secular benefit, it is only the assurance, to which none 
would object : “Qod is cU>le to make all grace abound 
toward you ; that ye, always having all sufficiency in 
all things, may abound to every good work or it » 
only the prayer, which none would refuse to offer : 
“Now, He thi^ ministexeth ‘seed to the sower, both 
minister bread for your fixxl, and multiply your seed 
sown, and increase the findts of your righteousneas.*’ 
There is no mention of reward. 

It has bemt supposed, that the promise of Christ, 
“Sedc ye first the kingdom of God and his x%hteous> 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you,”--* 
th6 qu6stioxi. But tb6 coQu^xioii pointo to 
genera^ providence. The iU u st t ati on s are boaoeowed 
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iMUrift iiidlbittft'ifiw'ftMni 0f iflbl 
iliii ^ ,, '' f n >[^i4pii ^ tif TUfg^ waetSf cut fSieiiuMitii} wSatiiA 
kn^ #fttiart, u{K»i tite aame. Let lliepi not tliiak ihit 
GM viU Ibiget to and dk^ They vBoqr 

be peneeuted, bid the Care, wlddi ia over aS, iriU 
not ^XTsake thegoi. Our view, atOl, would rather &TQr 
the intapretadon of a spiritual r^Nuration £w eailhly 
loss. 

■ ' bt tins withdrawmrat bf the tenqKaal imd secidar, 
move immediate and sordid^ from Christianity, we 
mark its contrast, we acknowledge its superiority, to 
Judaism. That religion, — in order to donrinoe all 
of its divinity, to oon£>uAd the nations which wor- 
shipped graven inmges, to demonstrate that no hunum 
polity could invent and wield it, gave a chief pro- 
minence to this lifetime, and made it the sphere of its 
most fflgnal proofr. It dealt the good and evil of 
earth for its sanctions. It unfolded the inventory ojf 
the most ostensible blesnngs. It shook the scourge of 
the most ostensible iUs. All might be weighed and 
appreciated. It put the decimon of its evidence to 
present proofs the proof of smise. The religion of 
Christ inverts all this. It discovers most folly its 
immortality, and, by the brightness of that glory, 
darkens the joesent scene. The world which was as 
every thing to the one, is as nothing to the other. 
Judiusm told us ** earthly thii^’' phristianity tells us 
“of heavenly things!" 

■ In this castii^ from it all of smisible lure, we behdd 
the gr^eur of the gospel It is wholly spirituid in 
its sanJions as well as in its principles. The pjawng 
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pme it tana from and disdiuia. Tlmigs wMdi pevidi 
in the indi^, it Htile i^^ards, seldom oommeods, and 
netm appropriates. It stoqps i^ot thus to win oiir 
hearts. Its is an mcorruptible crown. Its are durable 
riches. In this world, it plainly testifies that we shall 
have tribulation. The only good it insures to us 
now — save its ineffiible blesnngs — ^is inward peace, 
the %ht of the Diving .countenance, all the witness 
of the Divine S|mt **It is through much tribulafion 
that we mu^ enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Thoms strew its path. Persecutions are the attend- 
ants of its profesfiion. It seems to oppose its ^bsign to 
give us ease and rest It beckons hence. It calls us 
away. It weans us from transieit advantage. It 
teaches us to overcome the world.* It sets a balance 
in our hand, to weigh all things with eternity. It fills 
the mind with this conception. It seizes it with this 
amlntion. fri penury, it assists us to lay up treasure 
in heaven. Amidst reproaches, it amasses fin us the 
exceeding weight of glory. ‘‘We walk by frith, not 
by sight!” 



LECTURE V. 


*' IT DOTH NOT YIT APnu'VBAT Wt SBAU BE.” 

1 John iiL 2. 

While gazing upon such openings in(!5fiitiire liappi* 
ness as this, we are often conscious of an indistinct- 
ness. There is a'’ vastness, an intensity, a magnific^oe, 
not to be denied, but on that very account most 
difficult to be appreciated. It is general, bodiless, 
impalpable. - Metaphor scarcdy offers any aid. Com- 
parison hardly yields any illustration. Th^ as much 
bewilder as they explain. Nothing is d^ned. Ln- 
pression takes the place of idea. A conftised majesty 
ovmpowers us. It is not like star coming Imrih after 
star, each beautiful and a resting-place for the eye: it 
is as the mighty firmament, in all the depths of its con- 
cave and with all the consteMtioiu of its glory, covering 
and perplexing the eye at There is no relief, 

no repose, no distribution. We are amazed with sub- 
limity. We are absorbed in immensi^. We wander 
on and meet no confines. We search around, and find 
no parts. All that affects us is the ifiunitaUe and the 
unimaginable. There is no manner of aimilitade. It 
is the unbroken and undelineated nmss. The mind 
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•dies -wiA, ihe oppresncm of its d&ai and atirgiitioiir 
H staggers beneath this burdea of bliss, thts 81111*111^ 
sjdemdor. An inftoruur disdosnre, that which wasmoxa 
shaded, in<»e subdued, would be rather wehxnoe than 
this excess, this infinity. Our viuon fiuls. The wings 
of the soul fidter and foldk ' We cannot awakan firam 
the trance. 

Do we, then, complain of this transcdtdenoe ? Do 
we murmur at so much bliss and glory? We speak 
thus in order to ascertain, whether there be that wluch 
can affind fixedness and predsiou of thought concem> 
ing heavmi, wMch can bring it into the compass of 
strict and Intimate conception, which can make it 
inteUi^ble as well as sure ? 

So Ml is the delight, so rich is the interest, of 
heavtm, that its exclusion of all known and possible 
evUs is the feeblest claim to our notice, the lowest call 
to our aspiradon. Yet when we read how every 
cauB^ of grief and desolateness has ceased, it is told 
with a manner so bdaudful and touching, that it is diffi* 
cult to dwell upon it as only a negative description ; 
it imposes itself upon us as absolute and aU*compse* 
hmnive. “ They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more." “And God shall wipe away all tears 
fipcnn their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, 
nmther sorrow, nor ciying, neither shall there be any 
more paiii; &r the former thii^ are passed away." 

A pasring refermce may be made to the hierog^o 
pineal rqpresentaricms of heaven. All figures are' 
pwsa d ado them. Light and verdure a^^Eviag 
wat<TrHP*^wi Idip and regal diadem, sas but 
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Bpedema isi thdr and mtdiiplicit^. W# 

maintitfii that in all this lavi^ profiunon, there is 
nothing casual and nothix^ wasted: a meaning hi to 
be estraoted fixnn every type. We zest not in tikm- 
s^es : they are poor and unworthy when compared 
with what they ngnify. We ask but one i%ht mter* 
pretation, the most reasonable and necessary, figures 
are employed only because the ideas they would conv^ 
cannot be more abstmctcdly presented, and, because, 
whatever those ideas are truly, we are compelled by 
the substitution of figures ibr them always to con- 
dude, how far nobler they must be than' any mediums 
which only struggle so ine^ctually to imfold theuL 

The mystery of the celestial stete is not a purposed 
reserve, — ^that which might be, but is not, told. No 
concealment is sought No veil obtrudes. No haze 
interposes. The realities tiMnselves . forbid the 
realisation. The objects are too large fibr admeasure- 
ment and too bright for discernment They master 
sense. They out^w analogy. They tadc &ith. 
Language is no invention to speak them. Hope is no 
pahdon to anticipate them. They alike subdst beyond 
acpeiienoe and {nepossession. ' They are not of a 
nature to be taught Their knowledge, in our presoit 
state, oodd not be imparted. 

‘‘It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” Tet 
this shuts us not up to the soq^enae of a merdy 
privative idea. It lays an absolute oondttiim 
tlaags, a pofoot ocmadouaness, for the foundation df 
the futiire destiny. There is a very senthneal in 
this oonfostkm ol igimrance. It fobon^ vrith 
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B tends xiii^^it% asd 
It talces to itself wings and flies ttew^ds 
b^en. Thero is in it a throbbing ecstasy of vat- 
defiassd instinct ib; is a prophecy hastening to its 
feMhnwiit; Apmm diBsixing its Qonwimmation. It is a 
dazlE sayii^ upon the haxp) resoundii^ and tremuloiis 
as its strisgs: yet not Idss a sure word, a fidthliil 
saying: a vision of the Almighty whidi ibr a time 
tarries, but in the end shall ^ak out and shall not 
tany. Withal tiiere is in this language a br^tthleas 
pause, well>n%h an impatience. It is earnest intent* 
nesa. It heaves as the bosom of the heir on the eve 
posseming his inheritance. It glows like the brow 
the warrior whom the next onset must crown with 
victory. It quivers with rapture and with awe, Uke 
tile touch of the newly-anointed high priest, when 
inepaxing to draw asid^ for the first time the curtain* 
of the iwist holy place. And stiU is there something in 
tim tone of the esqirestion that breatiies of a resigned^ 
attempered) confidence. It is crossed by no vexatious 
doubt, and chilled by no depressing suspicion. “ The 
hope is hud up in heavoi,” and we hear of it b^ire,” 
even now, “in the word of the truth of the gospel.” 
We know wlmt withholdeth. The limitation and 
in&ricni^ our mortfd state restrain its inrtantaneous 
miihifestotion. ^e have conmdered it in itaeK It is 
not arlntrariiy d^yed. bs own essential exodlenee 
fiobids. * Ito-^graidetir wcmld baffle our fflcnlties. It 
w too huge Ibr our littien^ It is too strong fin* our 
wiedmtiaa It is too spritual for our sense. Nor k 
it bdeHhht H could be evolved. €he some ootdd 
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ffiot <x»tem fior bear it The diffieiily is onty 
craased'wbeB ire turn our thoo^lits to eondves. Our 
juobatkm is not finished. The gOTemment unda: 
which we are placed has not completed its hiqtoiy- 
Cheat evwits are to arise. OnoprehenriTe predictions 
remain to be fulfilled. The pesmillennid appmeatiis is 
not complete. The millamifim has not begun to count 
its ages. The postmillennial measure of iniquity is 
not full The end is not jet And least of all, need 
we w<mdm: that this issue is not hastened, when we 
comider our own unfitness. Whme is our afihiity 
and equi^ent ? Where is our preparation for that 
which we shall be ? The mansions were long siiioe 
reared, but die dajs of our purifying are not numbered. 
The works were finished firom the foundation pf the 
wmdd, but we have not worthily labored to enter into 
4hat rest The marriage feast is spread, but the fine 
linen, which is the righteousness of the saints,* is. not 
sufficiently white for those mysterious espousals. 

But this is our defence. We are modeed by scorn 
and sooffi Our soul is exceedingly filled with con- 
tempt We are taunted. Where are the proofe of 
favor attached to the saints? WThat profit have 
they? What is their reward? ^ We concede that 
thme is little which is apparent, nothing strictly smt- 
rible ; that there is much to try an<^|»etplex our feith. 
This should, howevmr, be rememberkl, that when we 
argued the immortality of the soul, and consequently 
of a fiiture state, we rested no small pmrtum of the 
proof upon the 'mixed and impafoct character of-dm 
present > life. Had we fouml a vMbfe 
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lloipiDf matlag «)i«^ ctSed to 1» napflkdf*'^ 
OtMociiiOi luKVO ftenucoa tbie laeotntiy of t niRin MMk 
mkA ao&r nnBt lukvo abandoned the imfdkat ivgOMiit 
ftronriamiortall^. l^Hlere be no fiWe elate, that 
cannot be entertained* WlMtever itii|ge> 
ire then fawnonnoed upon the paaaing oooditaaB 
ol iMnj^ their nnsatis&ctoty aqiects, their faiOQiidit* 
i|lte their immature reralte, strictly ooinoidw 

irith. thb eaknlatkoi. We knoer no disaiipcaatnient 
We do pot lupine. Derisbn shaU not tmn^ us to fiat 
ouxBrires. **We wait tot the Son of Crod &xm 


heaven f A mcmientaxy concealment <mght not to be 
lethfMtd to that which, om» revealed, no moxe ahall be 
ohitered. A tianrient pause need not be gnri^^ tea 
whkdi, once oommoiced, shall never be inter* 
minted. That it " doth not yet appear whiUi we dball 
be/* is mdlt nicely triie to all the inferences which this 
sti^ of probarion .would suggest, and to all . that we 
are taught concqning the spirituality and futurition of 
CSuhrian rewarda. 


while it OGnaleasaateao* 
zanc^ dkies not eiqpose entire ignorance. It dedane 
oll^ titero i^ypot nqwthe oeuunnimtee btessedness 
arid honored the righ^^^ The glory is not hUherte 
Iprei^ in them. But there is intiinarion. Thoii 
Ite Ippoundi jfa acme jud ge m e nt ? we poteete wme 



viewa; we paay oiKi^ wnne pai^di^^ 
mhids iiM!line'.:.hi.;a-i!|^ 




ai» IIBed ii^tit sabetaniahre iiifi»iii«ti(»». They tie im 
a^ pr o gr ew of trawrifion ; tbey i^iproadxiiate not onfy 
by llie ootoae of tune but by a prooeae of aaabnilat&n. 
** Mo>w ia our saltation nearer than when we bdSered.” 

Nor lUiist we suppose, notwitbstaadimg ^ irtate of 
iiiture bang so far surpasses |}i our hearts can ooit' 
oeive, that ite superiority consists in any eleniCTt or 
peroeptiai which shall constitute an abrupt reversal of 
all we know, or violent estrangement from all we &eL' 
It is not the shock of a bewildering surprise. TMe 
mind does not reel beneatli the sense of the ntter new. 
^ It doth not yet appear yet are there agna and 
intimations. The scale, whose degrees the saints had 
b^un to dimb, is only so much higher than they had 
supposed. The paradise, whose overhanging flowdns 
they had plucked, is but so much lovelii^ than ti^y 
had hoped. There is something actual^ known, ei- 
pmienced, on t^ side of heaven hrmn wMch^ we may 
deduce some of the characteristics which distinguish 
it ; from which we learn by neces&iy' inference wlat 
it is ; on which we found this hallowed knowledge and 
anticipation ; by which we may draciy, as quick leflec* 
tions from a mirror, glances and glimpns of that 
blessed condition. 

And this is the idea which ' now vae smze. Thera 
is a loesent genu in the Christian soul which sedcs a 
nobler erqpanskm. Thera is a yearnii:^ which tdlsl of 
cor^nialily with somethix^ fru: higher than Hat' 
wM^ has been attained. It is the Inas qf 
ori^nd and renewed. It traidbm Ibrth 

B 
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wliidi Aze be&re ; it mounts to the thii^p which axe 
sboTS. Faithful to this ” poww that worleth in iu,” 
the evangdic hope scran toward the world to ocune, 
with sufficient warrant for its certainty, with sufficient 
presage ffir its direcdoil, amidst esca|^ idioots of light 
which lead and cheer its expatiations. When we 
yield ourselTes to this.^e8tial impulse, kindlii^ and 
energising in us, we have the foretaste which assures 
the banquet, the cluster which pledges the vintage. 
WdS may we believe, when thus it can at once fore* 
show and substantiate the r^on after which it longs! 

Only we would not let it be supposed that we be- 
lieve this heavmi as simply future. To the living it 
must be, but not to the pious dead. It now exists ;.it 
is real, and not only true. Each saint finds his way 
thither. There ia the gathering of all the sainted host 
That cdestial state is permanent in its existence, but 
not in its character. It has changed. Still shall it 
be chan^d. Like its subjects, it is to be s^n in 
devdopment and progre^on. That ^‘kingdcon was 
prepared firom the foundation of the world.” The 
righteous Abel stood in it for a time alone. Ages 
may have intervened ere companion-spirit stood at his 
side and assisted in his song: yet may it be consi- 
dered the rudiment of that kingdom which now », as 
this ia but that of the kingdom which shall be, each 
form of it invested with rfoher array, each socoession 
Ikdvahci]]^ with more holy re^lendenoe. 

Then are we bound, in obeying our previous course 
of argument, to r^azd the heavmdy state in relidioB 
to the doctrine of Christian rewards; Only as the 
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comprelieiinoii and pre-eminmoe of all xewarda, ooald 
it find a place in these dissertations. It lias been con* 
template in all holy obedience and conflict, as the 
prize. They who run the race set befine them, so 
run that they may obtain. Th^ who fought the 
good %ht, so fought that they might lay hold of 
eternal life. This was their encouragement and incen- 
tive. The connexion of their past conduct and their 
present felicity is as certain as that of cause and efiect, 
as of any means and end. “ They sowed to the Spirit, 
and of the Spirit they reap life everlasting.” “ Did 
they on earth know the “joy of feith?” What must 
be the joy of realization ! Did they prove that to be 
spiritually-minded is life and peace? What must be 
that life in its intensest throb, and that peace in its 
purest calm ! If their confidence ha^ in itself great 
recompense of reward, what m\ist be that confidence 
in its fulfilment ! “ Through fiuth and patience they 

inherit 'the promises.” “They strived to enter the 
strait gate mid the narrow way which leadeth unto 
life.” “ They were diligent- that they might be found 
of the Lord in peace, without spot and blameless.” 
“ They, having this hope in Him, purified thmnselves 
even as he is pure.” “ Having been wise, they shine 
as the brightness of the firmament; and, having 
turned many to righteoumess, as the stars for ever.” 
“Delighting themselves in God, he has given them 
the desires of their heart” “ They were dead with 
Christ,” and now consequently “live with him “Uiey 
sufiSsred,” and now consequently “reign with hhn.'* 
“If so be they suflfered with hkn, they shall be gkdfied 

R 2 
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Xog^Qm” **HaTuig endured to the end, axe 
saved.” “Th^, througli the Spirit, nufftified 
deeds of the body, and they Kve” “ They had Ibdr 
fruit unto holiness, and the end is everlasting life.” 
“To him that ovax»meth,” are the celesHal badges 
and allotm^ts^vmL “ They eat of their own fruit” 
“ They loi^ enpy the work of their hands.” “ They 
receive the things which are good, done in the body.” 
They “ sought for glory, honor, and immortality,” or 
rather a ^orious and an honorable immortality, 
and there is bestow^ upon them “eternal life." They 
sought tills “by patient continuance in well>doing." 
“They labored to enter into that rest” In ex- 
pet^tion of this, they “loved the appearing of 
the righteous Judge;” “they hasted to the day of 
€lod.” The heaven, so anticipated, is unfolded greatly 
from that which is already holy and blessed ; it is the 
reward not only of oongruity but of self-evolution ; 
and of its own nature it must grow and endure. This 
is the reward, the last and the perfect, which, dif- 
ferent from others, multiplies itself into higher and 
yet higher degrees. The series knows not exhaustion, 
renewed and propagated in an endless progression. 
It is as the tree of life, its seasons ever revolving and 
atim e vmr in thar prime, its fruits ever enriching and stOl 
ever matured. According to weU-approved piindples, 
which must be applied again and again, and which 
reqipear in evmy stage the aigumait,— all of the 
present must afreet th^ eternal well-{>ding. Halnt 
has been acqpured, and shall then be confirmed. “He 
that if righte^ let him be righteous still ; and he 
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that iB lu>Iy, let him be holy stiH” Character has 
been formed, aii13i shall then be sealed. *‘He that, 
doeth tile will of God abidetii for ever.” Conse- 
quence has been drawn out, and shall then be ad- 
judged. Bight^usness tendeth to life.” ** To him 
that soweth righteousness shall be a sure reward” 
Has an apparently trivial event of individual history, 
or an apparently insignihcant emotion of individual 
mind, proved the turning point of all this distin- 
guished bliss? So have we already learned from 
pr^Ksnt analogous facts that produce, the’ true 
cRconomy of life, itself often determined by the minute 
and incidental cause, lays up a rich inheritance of life- 
long good. All proceeds in a course. All is regu- 
lated according to an order. ‘*A11 things work to- 
gether” in mutual subserviency and for a common end; 
And when we examine all gracious and providential 
means, we shall see them in full operation towards this 
result. Is it the internal influencoof religicm? The 
water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life." Is it circum- 
stantial sorrow and trial ? “ Ou» light affliction, which 
is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of gloiy." Here is the plainest 
view of proper tendency and of constant elaboration. 
When our mind shall be sufficiently enlightened, 
perhaps this result will seem to us as naturally facile 
as that of the most commcm physical occurrence. 
Seed-time and harvest have a known connexion ; but 
that connexion cannot be traced. God alone can con- 
stitute and mature that connexion. He has ordained, 
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he ctmsniimiates, tMs m<ffal comisxion bdiween heli* 
aesB here and bailees' hereafter. In harrest there 
i» increase .which a hmidred*fold ^ceeds the gram 
that was cast into the ground : “ but to every seed Us 
oira body.” And it is of the nature of heavenly 
reward that, while it corresponds in qtiality to that 
out of which it grows, it manifestly surpasses all the 
labor and all the suffering which, according to the 
terms of the mediatorial system, it acknowledges, 
accepts, and dignifies ! 

Next to this idea of heaven, suggested darkUng 
but ean^ intimations, while ‘‘it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be,” — we may conceive of it as a state 
in which perfect law is loved and obeyed. That per- 
fection impresses itself upon the love and.the obedi- 
ence. Perfection in the creature, considered as moral 
excellence, requires a standard for its aim and for its 
reo(gnition. When we read, “Knowing this, that 
law is not made fer a righteo^js man, but for the 
lawless and disobedient,” not law itself is to be tmder- 
stood, fer then how could the righteous man be discri- 
minated? — but punishment, the •execution of the law. 
The thoughts of heavenly order and subjection are 
s(nne of our sweetest and most wholesome thoughts. 
The Divine law is good, is ordained to life, is full of 
blessinga What had been apostate angd, what hq^ed 
man, had law been their monitOT and defeace 1 This 
ocmstitatee the true heaven and them that are hea- 
venly. Law hu thdte its seat ' and sovermg^ty. 
There » universal ddl%ht in its ptind]^ and admi- 
mstrataons. This is the eonoord df the sang: this is 
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^ bond of the mnltitttde. Th^ moye round thin 
centre. Oh how they love this law! The onblems 
of royal dignity, gbrify the scene. “ The throne of 
God and of the Lamb is in it” B is ** the kingdom of 
Christ and of God.” “ His will is done in heaven.” 
“ Here are they that keep the commandments of God 
and«the faith of Jesus.” Nor ihust it be supposed that 
this obedience is necesdby in any sense which dis^^ 
necessity from will. The approvii^ judgement, the 
ardent affection, direct the soul. It is no longer the 
probationer: its reward is found in an etmnally- 
sustaining power, inspiring its disposition and impel- 
ling its exercise. “ God dwelleth in them and walketh 
in them.” “ They are the complement of Him who 
filleth all in all.” They are “ kept from falling,” not 
by adventitious grace so much as by a graciously 
unchangeable constitution, acting upon int^ligent and 
consistent pnnciples and motives. But it ^ the 
promptest will. It is the loyalty of subjection and 
dependence. All submits and yields, but from the 
freest, most complacent, choice. Every being is in his 
right direction and in his proper sphere. Yet is it 
government. Still is it obedience. The reward of ev^- 
increadi^good is its sanction, and is iuUy felt. The 
work of righteousness shall be peace ; and the eSed: 
o£ xighteouspess quietus and assurance finrever.” 
What wiU be perfect justice and amiableness! We 
have indulged visions of even such an earthly aoeoe. 
Looking down upon some aountain-|ux>w upon the 
dale beneath, there has risen the simple village with 
dmnestac air and rural peace. Sequestered in those 
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ccmtentment seemed oertainlj to 
and orda* to pievail. There might be supposed 
np TOdim fisr toxinoU aud strife. Ambiljpn, iu surveying 
might long for such calm, and auction for nidi 
asylum. If innocence could be found, there might it 
dress its bower and for^ its shield. The chann is 
broken when we su^ect or learn that this is not even 
comparative truth, that passion tibtrudes upon that sdU- 
ness and that wickedness pours its taint over that re- 
treat But it was lovely as it was unreal : mbosomed 
in the associations of virtue, however soon their spell 
might break, it awakened right emotion, it was worthy 
of our delight, and its momentary influence soothed 
and improved. And so have we been taught by the 
formative minds of all ages to foble out a happy 
commonwealth. Here the social fabric was to be 
laid upon new foimdations. Right and truth, re- 
verenqp for law, sympathy with aflliction, could be 
enacted at our will. Prescription might no longer 
protect error, nor usage sanction wrong. And who 
has not retired into this beauteous model, this 
microcosm, when the ideal polity was framed, and 
lEelt that could this be embodied, that w^ a recovery 
of that happy state whose vestiges remain ,to tdl us 
only what once was ? Such illustrations, poor in 
themsolves, unworthy of application, are only touched 
by us because they strike a sentiment which makes 
us foel that could perfect obedience be rendered to 
. peri^ law, th^t would be. perfect happiness; and that 
every trace of this, though but a dream, reminds of 
a condition from which man has d^gen^ted, but 
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also of one to whidi he yet may look, fieaten 
sents^this view, — alone can ptesent it Its Inri^teitt 
glory is its everlasting reiffn. That re%n cannot be 
disturbed and marred. How real is that description 
of sin, — “it defileth, it worketh abomination, it 
maketh a lie 1” It is uncleanness, nnlovelineilB, un- 
truth ! But it shall “in no wise enter” there. There 
“shall be nothing to hurt and to destroy.” Moral 
evil cannot for a moment dwell in it As though the 
leprosy of sin had struck too inextricably Into the 
abode of man, had even contaminated the habitation 
of angels, we anticipate a scene purer than earth could 
aSbrd however it were changed, purer than the 
heavens from which the angels fell. And when we 
can conceive of such a state, that which gives to law 
all its power of sway and yet debars its curse, that is 
heaven, the highest heaven, the heaven of heavens I 
We know it by this, we desire it for this, “ wherein 
dwelleth righteousness !” 

But since law is social, and not only the index of 
our relation to God, since the fruit of obedience to it 
would be always benevolence and not only piety, we 
may now think of heaven as the development of all 
that af^tion and good-will which man owes to 
universal being. The excellence shall not provoke 
^vy. Personal elevation shall nc^ inspire pride. 
Each shall love his fellow as himself. The law of 
truth and the law of righteousness are completed 
the law of kindness, and tlfeir triple influence must 
operate perfect good. .Love is the fulfilling of the 
law. “ Blessed and holy,” is the title of all the 
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sul^eds 6f t}& ctote: “in love serving oneanoth^,” 
is tlie be^ ccmceplaon vre can form of tbeir rekUaon* 
ship: “ The comfort of love” was not unfelt <m earth, 
eveo by the unregenerate. Sympathies are essential 
to whatever • we understand by cxanmunal life. 
Parental, Mai, fraternal, attenuating into others less 
tender because more general, though scarcely inferior 
in importance, — ^these ties lend a grace to existence* 
and a strength to society, — these are elements which 
purify, fefine, and soothe. The r^enerate prove the 
genuineness of the change which has passed upcm 
them, by “ unfeigned love of the brethren,” and are 
“ taught of God,” — not so much by law as the instinct 
of a new nature,— to love one another.” Eidaige 
these thoi^hts : miiltiply their applications. The 
redeemed are seen in perfect accordance with Him 
who hath said: “ Be ye holy, for I am holy.” They 
are, distributively, “ without fault,” “ without spot,” 
“ without rebuke.” But they are beheld in an entire 
comprehension, “ made perfect in one.” They are 
“ one body,” a “ whole family,” a “ general assembly.” 
They are not merely united to each other. “ They are 
gathered tcgether in one with all things in heavmr,” 
all its native spirits. Here is the celestial fellowship I 
What is the vibration of its reciprocal ideas and 
sensibilities ! 'l^piat is the interchange of congratula- 
tion and tdumpli 1 Love which never feileth, — ^which 
is an immortal thing, — once had a humbler duty to 
exerdse. It ministered supply to want. It allayed 
the pang of woe. It visited the fatherless and the 
widow in their affliction. It moved with a carriage 
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suited to a vale of teaxs. It wept with than who 
wept But now is it acquitted of every painful and 
toilsome task. It has here obtained its true abiding- 
place and appropriate range. It was bcun here. Barth 
is its exile, this is its home. It has heseditazy daim. 
It recc^nises every scene, and identifies every 
fiuniliarity. Its bosom j&eely breathes, and its heart 
healthily pulsates. Accustomed to the present re- 
quirements which press upon its commiseration, we 
can ill understand those functions which esdst in a 
r^on where need, and disease, and trouble are un-. 
known. Where there is not ignorance, nor suffering, 
nor death, — ^where there are not tears, — what can be 
its scope ? Our minds must essay to rise. Wamust 
think of spirits made perfect, but spirits which are 
creatures of motive, of impression, of stiU greater 
perfectibility. We roust think of those spirits as 
bound to duty, and incapable of happiness save as 
thus bound. Then let us think of them in their inter- 
community of intelligence, of interest, of feeling. 
Their’s is a treasriry of ideas and emotions which all 
increase and share. Their's is an action and an im- 
pulse from each to all, fi'om all to each. It is influx mid 
it is diffusion. It is the excitation, ever drclmg, of 
ardors and delights. No harp can 4hiill, but every 
string of h^ven awakes :• not a note can warble, but 
myriad strains respond. What must be the poweayaf 
those spirits one upon another, none of than living 
to tbemselves 1 What must their communicatians of 
thought and paodon be through all that throng, 
qtdckoaed in evoy stage of the tranritimi l Wlutt 
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must be tlie mining of minds of tbe most diversified 
modification, and of the most complete affinity t In- 
dividuality of tempoTament e!suts for the common 
good. The mystic “four-square” of that city, — ^its 
equal length, End breadth, and height, — ^teU not of 
sameness and uniformity, but of union, and impene- 
tration, and compactness, and strength : its cmner- 
stones bind it into sts-bility, and its head-stones crown 
it with grace. This is nothing but the end of the 
law, which is love. Heaven is unfolded firom its 
mere operation. All now, while in this world of 
strife, testifies to us, within us, how good and a pleasant 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in imity. 
This -friendship of the glorified is its highest and 
eternal exemplification. “He that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him,” The Dove once . 
descended fi’om heaven to earth, if that he had not sat 
aforetime upon the deep of chaos brooding, — and 
though Jordan had of old been driven back before 
the terrible symbols of Deity, now its waves were 
hushed to calm beneath this gentle, loving, presence : 
but heaven is his proper abode, and there he sheds his 
perfect peace, ' “ Love is of God:” “ God is love:” 
both must be heaven ! 


Pursuing this principle of moral development fi^sm 
considerations of reward thus fully allowed, and of 
1^ thus indefectibly obeyed ; rising, after this manner, 
in our thoughts toward heaven, we may apply the same 
principle to the human mind in its descriptive powers 
and tendings. We have seen that man is a q>ixitu<d 
bdng. Not depreciating his material oigmiinn, beliey- 
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ing him to be incomplete, according to the terms of his 
nature, in separation from it, we yet regard it <mly as an 
instrument and machine. It is imt himlelf. The soul 
is the int^er of the man. He is iqnritual, whatever he 
be else, in possessing perfect mind. It can exist aud act 
separately and independently. It is capable, if oppor- 
tunity be granted, it, of understanding all subjects of 
which created intelligence can be informed. There is 
not an angelic track but it may, in proper season, 
overtake. It is a likeness, thoiigh finite, of that un- 
derstanding which is infinite. ^Its knowledge, though 
derived, is assimilated to that which is tmderived. 
Its essence is necessarily limited, but not defective. 
Its information, though partial, need not be confiised. 
The mind, in what it is, in that of which it is capable, 
is a thoroughly fiirnished contrivance to the extent of 
ite province and to the purpose of its creation. — W e 
have seen that man is an accountable being. He was 
formed to be happy in proportion as his will coincided 
with the supreme wiU. That supreme will promul- 
gated its law in order to be the guide and inducement 
to happiness. Obedience the condition, not arbi- 
trarily, but because there was none other happiness 
and could be none. The relation between God and 
the creature, which this supposes, is rmchangeable. 
Neither can be released. And no rule of created 
existence can be so honorable as this. It is a treat- 
ment the most ennobling and advantageous. It dols 
all, except take away the restriction of our nature, in 
the usury of unrestricted good.>:>-We have seen that 
man is an immortal being. This springs from the 
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siBi]^ w91 of Ids Maker, and so it becomes bis birtb* 
ii|^ Tbe ^alb, which may be thzeatened and in* 
dieted on himi can disturb the natural order of h» 
existence, but cannot^ impair its truest and highest 
qualifies: That greater life, his proper life, is indiffer* 
eit to the world he now inhabits, and to any other in 
which he may dwell All worlds, are indifferent to 
that life. That is an imperishable eatity. None 
could kill it but God ; and if on any supposition he 
is described as able to do it, it is by a moral blow, and 
not by undoing his most foreseen and purposed work. — 
Now such are the attributes of man. In these are 
the capacities of his fruition. Looking upon them, in 
ignorance of sin, we should pronoimce. that he must 
be happy. How is he placed on high 1 With what 
noble frculty is he endued! He is capable of the 
fevor of his Maker! He may be worthy of his 
reward! He may rise indefinitely towards his bless- 
edness! By sin, these faculties grow into frightful 
means of dishonor and misery. But the Christian is 
restored. His sin is forgiven, his person is accept^, 
his nature is renewed. A|^in they are for good. The 
Spiritual ! What are his pleasures of knowle(^, his 
kin with intellectual existence, his elevated rank, Ms 
inquisitive fodlity, his independent consciousness, his 
iimer life, his access to Deity, his brotherhood with 
a^^els, his cympatl^ with all the advancing somms 
and unfolding glories of the tmiversal system ! Holy 
fnindple governs all. What may such a bek^ be- 
come, and what attain ! What a power oi increase is 
in Mml Along what a progress *does he speed! 
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Mimi is the one and perfect asoaodant! The iinma* 
terial eosenoe is hilly evolved! Nc^hing opposes ^ 
oitrance of Divine knowledge ! Notlnng contradicts 
the reign of i^iritual joy! Upon sudi a mailBl 
power, enlarged as it is saacdfied, what of the giseat 
and the transcendent may not. be grafted ! Jhom 
qualities like these, what a heaven may be raued 1 
The Accountable ! This being interpreted, implies a 
degree and store of good which no independent gift, 
no physical ordination, could command. It is of our 
own motive, however hupired, it is of our own doing, 
however prompted, th|kt it is produced. It is personal 
in all its bearings. And thus is laid open a ccairse for 
the constant pursuit of good. There is aln^ays duty. 
There is always reward. We can never exceed duty. 
We can never go beyond reward. Responsibility is a 
measureless means of well-being. It is the Divine 
largess in ^ving to man a happiness so peculiar, that 
none other procedure could realise it for him, render- 
ing it certain by making it an operation of the mindy 
securing its interminableness by directing it towards 
in&iite perfection. Here is.a perception and a suscep- 
tibility by which heaven is more than shadowed forth. 
Open heaven to this perception and susceptibility, and 
how shall they emulate its thrones, whatever theit 
boundless range, and win its crowns, whatever their 
heightening glory ! The Immortal! From his initial 
point of existence, man numbers ages parallel with the 
Everlasting One. He is henceforth His coevaL It is an 
inestimaUe donative. It must be solemnly Hignifiaant 
Unlike the swarm of life, this must . include an awfol 
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purpose. Siidi a gift cannot beli^^ily htte- 

r(hikkr--4be character of the. Giver, the setioumefis of 
the gift, the rei^nsibUity of the recipient, all required 
tkitsach a duration should not be bestoived in vain. 
tHierdbre is thht? Lavished by infinite benevolence, 
vpe must be convinced that it is only a blessing for the 
accumulation 'of blessii^ that it is only an earnest 
for the fulfilment of eam^ts, that it is only a capacity 
for the outgrowth of capacities, that it is intended for 
aft infinite happiness which a creature can know, 
by finding aU but an equivalent to infiniteness in per* 
petuity. Here is a sphere of .being, and of power, 
and of endlessness, on which, as on its natural founda- 
tions, moi^e than on its twelve rocks of precious stones, 
heaven may rest ! “ It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be but there are latent feelings which b^in to 
appear, and slumbering sentiments which begin to 
rouse. . The unformed thought takes shape, and the 
nascent emotion acquires vigor. The spiritual aspires, 
the accountable awes, the immortal expands, within 
us. We are strangely moved. “ A fire is shut up in 
our bones.” This is not om rest. This cannot be 
our portion. “That which is wanting cannot be num- 
bered.” An inextinguishable desire, an insatiable 
Capacity, throws us forward on the vast, the indefinite, 
the unknown, the boundle^ ! If die greatest possible 
foiidty was the deom of the Creator to bestow, can 
we imagine a»recep^le for it capacious as the nature 
of man? What is that greatest possible folicity, 
which man was made to receive, which man is capable 
of enjoying, but heaven ? 
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itdiidb is wxonulit, iminessim h kxSamtliiiitfM 

tme CSocistuas. Effects axe «QooinpBtlied.'’^it 9 ^M^^ 
bwve passed upon our mizids, poxifying disir tastes 4111# 
eleealiiig dudr denies. Ax^ of ineid^, (petStioBi of 
giece, luve snoceeded each otl^r, lui^ io. 
lai^iaagie, we axe now *^the iptTe^” " l^ iieaisbiaid^^ 
‘^.die redeemed.” Every behev^ has experiifeM»d 
these transfiffmadoBS. This is the ground-^es of 
jfetaie improvement, of heavenly destinatibn. Ai^ 
when this language rises to our lips, anudit these 
longii^ for better and Jbigher stages beiogf ^ it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be,”~wO «re^eoii‘>> 
dncted by it to something certain and intdlig^l^ 
Behold what manner of love ^e Father lskth be^> 
stowed upon us, that we should be cdled’ dm sons ' 
of God!” The idea of the descriptioai wMtfo dais 
labors to explain the love so wcmderingly introdiioed 
is, that of something foreiga, belonging to anothes 
re^xm, beaiing an impress of ontire singidaiity ax^' 
straagehess.* It is extraneous to wlmtever has bemi 
k&x)wn and proved. It is a new thought, an 
ssdiBed xsoiKseptixm, meeting no intinuition, finding atO 
gSKO^ in the inunan- mind. It was an uhpieoedeitted 
dnx^itilhseiartL Whearewasitndtiiew? Inlieatait 
thxms was no soxfo record #*|^rOQ^ 
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f^lteni mil lM><7p0 of mdiji 
fiiBiHifb for gobh an idea. And to 
ttoodt detached, i8cd|ted, ui!imxed,iii^^ 
wrij gjMtdii y, a sublime anomaly, to every created dbm* 
bmiiEly 1 ^ mmd. Only bad it its elemeDi in infiiMto 
bflMfflily, its coaleecCTine mth etomid mert^, ite bome 
«0d in-beiiig in the bosom of God. Wbat mmmeir of 
lorel When did love assume such forms? 'When 
did It Ovmroome such difficulties? Wboi did it n^prase 
diagatos? When did it incur such sactidce^? 
When did it endure such wrongs? Wh^ did it 
affind swdi ]^! 00 & ? When did it e3q>eQd such effinrts? 
Whmi did it suffer such provocations? Whmi did it 
distribute such blesongs? When did it abide suc^ 
tests? What a manner! What a bearing is this! 
it is not the manner of men. It is the manner of 
God. It is like Him who doeth wonders; whose 
march is among marydb; who can never be and' 
cipated and prejudged. It is true to him, ft m 
worthy of him. But if we may trace the resemblano^ 
if we can recognise the style, and pronounce it to be 
so like, — ^^Who is a God like unto Him?” This love 
takes a subsisteaioe in all its proper objects, in all who 
foel its influmioe and ^ry in its manifostatums, 
dnct and abiding. Tins manner answers to ita^ to 
Its original mien, its earli^ seemii^. It cohumseratoft^ 
the hardmmd ainnerfr—his case of woe^^but how caioi. 
it proceed Wit sees in* him disaffectton and hostil%;» 
He W an enemy. The general love rose uribnpeded in 
a; «|ontaneous ovmidpw: bto; every thing dbstriibte : 
tbW i^^catkm of it. It seepe as if 
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fiei^ ivitli;; the eoosdkmaieie 
Ihterpositicm: ^‘How dutU I fnt tiieef 
di«&?” Bat it can attire the oonq^ *^1 

said, Them shalt call mej My Fath^, and {difdt not turn 
away frenn me.” He is adopted 1 He is ^IfO^s diild ! 
God’s &vor covers Mm with its smite ; Qo4’'8 imi^ 
shines through him with its featores ! And we behdd 
him advandng amidst ministering spirits and guardian 
angels, with a dower of indestructible riches and in a 
kingly state. Every thing combines to ^w what is 
the magnitude of the change. It is “ the exceeding 
grace of God in us.” It is ‘‘the exceeding greatness 
of his power towards us.” It calls into “ marvelMus 
l%ht.” “ The peace of Grod which passeth aU undm^- 
standing rote in our hearts.” Then all these views 
surely will surest heavenly meditation ! All suggest 
it. Our justification is “ of life.” Oto repentance is 
“ unto life.” Our r^neration is “ the grace of life.” 
What is not indicated and augured ! How absolute is 
tbe inference that all this honor and jnivilege shall 
not run to waste ! Was it given to &il ? That wMch 
is so elaborate, was it fesMoned to perish? The costly ■ 
vessel, was it embellished to be marred? “We are 
cMIed tlm sons of God.”' Does not this speak of 
mighty issues? “It doth imt yet appear what we 
diah be.” But can expectation stretch itself too fior? 
Tho strictest reasoning henceforth banislms all ne^ 
oessity lor seh^ent and imagination ; it deuces upon 
us ooneinsions wMcb sentiment and imapnatioh ioa^* 
^not depict. “If dhBdren, thipr heirs; bmrs of 

Jmnt teirs with Jesus Christ! ” We diseovlii ^ 

' . s 2 
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we have etenwilBfe?,^^^ 

ybgMtkm oi sons,” tite present ^vilege of Christuas, 
wns^never intended to be fuUj devdoped in t^ ;M%. 
it is concealed nnder infirmities; it is clouded |>/ 
; it is connected with a jnobaticttiaiy dispef- 
satkm; it is subjected to moral tests ;;tlm sons of 
God are to be approved. But it shall not alwa^np be 
cooumsmbed by this narrow and unpropitious sphetp. 
H yearns with prospective aims. Its more besutifiil 
lineaments b^in to set ; it already expands itself into 
mote worthy proportions. It carries with it ,"the 
example and shadow of heav^y things.” To this oat' 
respond the premonitions awakened in our minds. We 
verify within us omgenial emotions. “ He who hath 
Wrought us for the selfsame thing is God, who a^ 
hath^ven imtotis the earnest of the Spirit" “We re- 
joice with joy unspeakable mid full of gl&iy.” We axe 
“partakers of the glmy that shall be revealed." *We 
axe “ vessels aforetime prepared unto glory.” We axe 
“ partakers of a heavenly calling.” “ Our conversation 
is in hmven.” This stirs within us heavenly fisre- 
tast^ and predispositions. We now “do entmr intki 
tile rest” We “hold that- last which we have, 
no man take our crown.” “The first-fruits of Ibe 
Spmt” are wated over our souls. “We sit,ytitii 
CSvirt in the heavenly places.” “ Eternsd fife 
in ns." These are not only pirpheder goii|g bi^Ne 
upon ns^ th^ are experiences. We “ know |a part,” 
as we “prophet in payt” Pledge u 
mise js ei^iexienced. Faith, imd hope, and k^ hii^ 
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not only spied out tibe land, but tore zetomed y/fkik 
i9{)eciinens and epoils. Yet, zemonbeting how gnat 
this adoptito is, we led that nothing j^nesmt, though 
eonsdously real, can can ecaaport with it, 

can answer to it. It has scarcely hem approached. 
It is still hidden in the tnystety of this “manner of 
lover It needs heaven itself, — though it hrig^htens 
with it, though it savors of it, — ^to ripen its results. 
It is checked' where it cannot find infinite range 
and etemd duration. Thither all tts affinities tend. 
There aH its transports enlarge. 

We have reasoned upon a particula^blessing of the 
gospel, that of which the sublime text on wMob we 
comment is but the augment, that text wl^ is less 
a betrayal of ignorance than a foretelling of faith ; and 
when we consider that specific blessing of adoption, we 
feel that we cannot draw it out too fiilly and too p^> 
manentiy. It is the guarantee of all the glory, and all 
the happiness, which heaven can contain. But tiie 
gospel itself is the comprehensive index. We see in it, 
‘‘all the words of this life.” We require that this mn- 
phatic description should be understood. “This life I” 
Commonly it is a little phrase. We read of “the cares 
of this life,” of “the things whidi pmiiain to this life,” 
of “the affiurs of this life.” These all are poor and 
mean; they belong to an earthly existence. But when 
we read of “the words of this life,” it is eternal lifo,>-> 
“ this life is in the Son 1” It is life, which stands alone 
feom all besides, life, incomparably greater 4haft fmy 
other life, that which is only worthy of the toanaa. 

is the s(fope and inspiration of tto whole:' Ita^bo* 
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tmes, Hke stan, sweep onward to that source of l^ht 
Its promises, like gentle whispers, cheer the Christiah 
pSgrim’s heavenward way. Its duties, Uke,Se]f*denying 
but self-recompensing means of health, brace the spirit 
for its BtTu^les with mortality. Its graces, like angels, 
just alight below, that they may wait us in thdr swift 
return where they can only rest. It summons us to 
forecast. We look beyond ourselves. It answers to 
what we already feel- We have the inward experience. 
We boast a present salvation. “It doth now save us.” 
“Our faith hath saved us.” “We are saved by hope.” 
“God who hath saved us!” Mysterious preparations 
are hastening in our heart. “ Christ is in us the hope 
of glory And so manifestly does “grace” prepare for 
“glory,” so plainly is the rudiment of heaven contained 
in genuine piety, that we may mark, as it were, the 
growth of the spirit’s wing, its supple joint and callow 
down, which, when clothed with its plumage and 
poised in its strength, shall bear it up, and speed its 
flight to that heaven, from which suns, left fkr beneath, 
look little, poor, and dim ! 

But what we now understand, what we now feel, is 
only incipient. The principle of development stiB 
must be applied. Of heaven, the pattern and the 
presage are very imperfect Then are we required to 
extend all that we understand, and all that we feel, 
concerning it, to think, and to cherish them to the 
utmost, while we cannot give them that way and 
career which they desmrve, while they frill so imwor- 
thily short of the true illimitabdity. “It d<^ not yet 
appear what we shall be.” bnmediate conflrmatitni is 
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jidded to ii& For who wrote that pregnant sentence?' 
A aiaa of little mmd? of cold a&ction? of lifeless' 
aoul ? . A man who knew scan^ mgoTmmsts of devo> 
tion, and possessed narrow opportunities of improve- 
mmit? A recluse o£ the desert, with heart barren as 
its waste? A qhurl, who repined beneath his lot? ,It 
is the disciple who leaned on the bosom of Jesus : who 
heard and felt that heart, which it enclosed, to beatl 
“A door was opened in heaven.” ‘^Immediatelj he 
was in the spirit” He stood ^amidst the celestial 
wonders. He beheld, he talked, he enquired, he 
heard ! He saw the great number of the redeemed, 
which no one can number. He listened to the voice 
of many angels — ^“ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands.” The tree of li^ &nned 

A 

his brow ; the river of life brightened to his eye and 
made sweet music to his ear. He ascertained tibe 
admeasurement ^of that city which is “continuing,” 
which “God hath prepared;” he counted its gates, he 
traced its walls, he searched its foundations. He was 
collected in all his surveys, and self-possessed in aU his 
thoughts. There is no bewildered maimer, nor does 
his spirit sink. The spirit of the prophet is subject to 
the prophet. “I John saw the holy city.” But after 
all, littk can he teU. It baffles his report And as 
Paul, in an earlier rapture, had dedored that be 
“heard the unspeakable words, which it is not law- 
ftd for man to utter:” so does the beloved disciide, 
whose heavenly spirit might have retained, if any 
spirit could, so muclf^ of heaven, might have, wxxA 
readily of all, caught its idea and reflected its 
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U> set it ibrtk. “It doth not yet appear, what 
l^r What must it be, when an infinite 
aoetanulation upcm all that was ever ims^ned and 
4eBii!ed by the most ecstatic saint is neoessaiy to 
oqnstatute itl 

But as “it doth not y^ appetff what we shah be,” 
so when the heavenly order of existenoe has b^nt>i 
thme i8‘ still a necessary development It is carried 
out in prc^ressicnis. * We may mark it stage by sti^. 
Tha« was the patriarchal heaven, whither the spirit 
of righteous Abel passed, in which the fitthers of 
Israel lived to Grod, in which each walked in his 
uprightness, — Abraham’s bosom — the paradise to 
winch Jesus comm^ded his spirit, and bore that also, 
which he had saved amidst such a contrast of weak* 
ness and mnnipotence. This state is invariably de- 
scribed as nether, subterranean, requiring descent 
We do not dogmatise, whether “these lower parts of 
the earth” ought to be literally or figuratively under- 
stood; whether they denote local habitation, or com- 
parative inferiority of honor and joy. It continued the 
same until the ascension of Christ, though we m$^ 
iuppose that it would share in every increasing dis- 
dosure and advantage, allotted to the saints on eartii. 
Cduidering what departed spirits had known, the 
holineBS they had attained, the spiritual-mindedness 
they had enjoyed, that state must have been most 
d^irable to thm. It was a great exaltation cK their 
being. It was the scene of a peculiar Divine manifest- 
ation. The ant^pated advent of the Messiah, their 
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^ «wi^ ii^to daidciian^ dr into nl»io& 

‘*1)ecame not like diem irho §S down into 
tke {nt.** It was the abode ol light, and oonfidenoe, 
and repose. They “had their good thii^,*' though 
not “ the better thing.”* It is quite impossible 
to ascribe to them, mental inactivity and trembling 
suspense. IMd they l(»ve dieir new song, which th^ 
chanted here, for no correspondent stnun? When 
heart and desh MIed, was not God their portion for 
ever? Their often filtering distrust of the immediate 
future, their ignorance, their gloomy views, are not the 
proper measures of what they found that fiiture to 
conrast If it could be the refteshment>and the reward 
of the 'Redeemer’s spirit, between# his death and his 
resurrection, we may not think that it could be 
unworthy of them “who first trusted in Christ.” But 
it did “not yet appear what they should be.” Christ, 
in his Spirit’s visitation, descended to them. He has 
now “ascended up, for above all heavens.” He has 
“sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 
His dwelling is “higher than the heavens;” all known, 
and suppoeeable, firmaments. The idea of altitude is 
not incidental, but is continually impressed. “He is 
made higher than the heavens.” The blessedness of 
departed saints is, that they are with him. “Absent 
from the body, they are present with the Lord.” He 
has “willed that they be with him, that they may 
behold his glory.” This is that towards which th^ 


♦ Heb. xi. 40. 
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aapz^ tlsAt l3bey “follow lum if not “now," jetj 
“■ftenvwcdB,” soon as their coprse is run. ipiey who 
have ^ed since the ascenakm of Christ, have un< 
qnei^tHtahly, like himself, “gone into heaven " They 
ate “before the thrcme.” But what is the condition of 
those, who died previously to the ascension? We 
know what it was. Are th^e, then, two different allot- 
ments? Are the disadvantages of the first retained ? 
Is the superiority exdttdvely theirs, who are placed 
later on in the history of time, believing in Christ a$ 
oome, but with no strongs faith than was exercised 
them who believed that he shouM come? Tkey^ 
in the strictest sense of all, had “not se^, and yet 
believed;” they were, of all, most entitled to the 
“ blessednete” of that peculiar faith. Is it conceivable, 
that they are left, while others, for no pre-eminence of 
excellence, are advanced? It is then clear, that the 
Hadew of > the righteous, under the law, is not the 
heaven where the ascended Christ is, and where all 
his j^sdples, since his ascension', are gathered. May 
-we then infer that, such Hades is absorbed in this 
heaven? that its place is changed? that its spirit- 
ihnmg is transferred? that its restrictions are abolish- 
ed? that the patriarchs and prophets have risen 
thenoe? is but presumptive reasoning ; we may 
expect that, if it correipond to fact, there can be found 
more substantial evidence. Now, that was paradise: 
then the.wul ofChli«w«,oiitheday()fhi.cn«i. 
fijdon, together with the soul of the rescued malefectear. 
Where is now that feir and bowered garden, in which 
happy sjurits dwell, eating itr immortal fruits, and 
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dnnkiiig its living waters? The n^ime of 
apostle Paul seems to idaitify it with the third 
heavmi. . Thither he had been caught. It is replied 
that, this is the description of two different evmitB.'* 
We readily concede, that in the verb is no necessary 
sense elevation.^ But the designed imfHressicHi of 
the narrative seems to us to be, that of simultaneous* 
ness : that he went into paradise, and into the thud 
heaven, at once. Nor do we feel the force of that 
which is cited to prove the diffmence of the events : 
"iddons and revelations.” Might not these include 
disclosures of the same object? If they were but two, 
would they be denoted by, ^*the abimdance of the 
revelations," — “revelation,” pointing out specifically 
each ? Can abundance be applied to two f Besides, 
his account is only of one : the unutterable thin^ 
were of paradise, nothing is said of the third heavmi, 
imless it be included in paradise; and, therefore, we 
hold the inference to be just, that the scene was one.* 
The paradise, if the same with that which was <£old, 
was inferior to the third heaven, but it is mardoned 
cUmactmcatiy : is the third heaven visited fij^t, and 
then, is this explored, as the more glorious place ? 
There is in the repetition, only the natural rhetoric 
of awe and partial inibimation : the manner of 
the vision is indescribable, and 'its indescribable- 
ness is. twice told. The same kind and direction 
of motion, as to the r^on or regions, is expressed 
by a common verb, which would be unfaithfiil, 

* See Campbell on the 6oq)el8. Prel. Dies. 

* * '2 Cor. xii. . 



iKt least undeseriptiye, were these r^o&s so 
Ibi^t and eztzeme in thdr sphere. — ^It is a Christian 
prdmhse, which unfolds this more exalted view of the 
present paradise: “To him that overcometh, will I 
give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the foidst of 
the paradise of God.” This is the last employment by 
Scripture of the particular word: not so of tbe thing. 
For in .the concluding chapter of the concluding book 
of Scdpture — in a description of the final heaven, the 
new heavens — ^this very imagery is preserved: “On 
mther side of the river, was there the tree of life." 
We are congratulated in a sublime tone of confident 
appeal : “Ye are come unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable com- 
pany of aii^s, to the general assembly and church of 
the fost-bom, which are written in heaven, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect.” This is their 
present, actual, state ; for we, living men, now come 
into contact with them. They are Ixjheld in the 
IMtdne residence, in the true heaven, in a common 
congr^tion, in a celestial enrolment, in all possible 
perfection, according to their circumstances of bodily 
d^[Hriv^tion. From this ^general assembly,” are all the 
b^evers of fhe ancient ceconomy excluded? Could 
the scantling of those, who were emphatically, at that 
instant^ “the dead in Christ,” constitute the whole 
of that assembly ? Were not Je|ji and Gentile made 
“bt^ one?” Was there not a perfect type of this 
unkm “of twain,” in “the one new man?” Would 
a “middle wall of partition,” here “broken down,” be 
left between, their states beyond the grave ? We are 
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distinctly tnfonned that, “ God has provided some better 
thing &xr us.” Their participation was suspendal 
upon our attunment of **thi8 better thing,” ”tbat they 
without us, should not be made perfect” But they 
now share it: “ ye axe come to the spizits of just 
men made perfect” It is the same word. Withotd; 
us they could not be made perfect,” — they axe now 
comprehended in “ the general assmbly,” — their 
historic precedence pointing them out- distinctly, ** the 
chiuch of the first-born,” — they are “made, perfect” — 
The resurrection of Christ, almost invariably identified 
with his ascension, is represented as possessing a 
retroactive influence. He has “ become the first-fiuits 
of them that slept.” This seems not only to secure 
their happy resurrection, but it supposes some previous 
disadvantage. This is retrieved. It could not be as 
to their resurrection, for that was pledged before. 
But their spirits, in comparison with those believers 
who die under the present dispensation, were subjected 
to detriment They were held in a spedes of capdvi^, 
— implying rescue and ransom, but also detmation 
and suspense. They were like a liberated baud, 
consciously safe and joyfully grateful, but who saw not 
the issue. Their feelings answer^ in some measure 
to their own “ law,” which “ made nothing peiibct.” 
They could not cast ofl* all the limitations which had 
beset them: the was not entirely removed: they 
“ could not sted&stly look to the end of that which 
k abolished.” They knew better from what they 
were delivered, than to what they were reserved. 
But he, in entering heaven, “ led (^ptivily ciq^ve.” 
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Tii^ wbo were beM of death, he had freed; he took 
them, llte oyidren of captivity, captive to himaelf. 
Until heaven was prepared for them, he put than into 
charge and safe-keeping, “that they should rest yet 
frff a little season.” How happy were th^ to be his, 
-^-even his esf^ves, — as their souls were upon earth 
hnnight inth captivity to his obedience. They wore 
disarthralled by his power, and awaited a share in 
his triumph. He led the way, he showed them the 
path of life, and they shall reign with him.* — ^The 
“inheritance of the saints in light” is “among aU 
them which are sanctified,” — they are the redeemed 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
— ^they are sealed according to their tribes, — they 
me called in one hope of their calling, — they form 
one mighty complement and aggr^ate, like tiie 
<aty in which they dwell, a quadrature of^perfectum. 
“ Jerusalem, which is above, is the mother of os 
all !” “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
Jrcm henceforth” This, then, is the heaven of 
Christian souls. Nothing better awaits them in their 
state of separation. The behever dies, all of him that 
era suffer dissolution, — and even something more, 
earthly life, — ^not forgettmg that the separation of the 
sjmt from that which may be dissolved is an effect 
of death, and that the separated spirit is under the 
influraoe, and in the state, of death. They whose 
qnrits are separated are called the dead: but they are 
“the dead in Christ.” “The body is dead because 

■ Hie sotlKv, in another work, has endeavonred to anpport this 
ctiUdsm by Oenent ziv. 14, &c., Jndgea ▼. IS, 1 Samud xxx. 16. 
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of aui^ but the ipiit is lile because of xigbteoiu* 
ness.” The soul luu no parts to be separated: in 
Batlor’s phrase, it is indiscerptil^e : it, tba^fine, lives 
in defiance of mortal decay. It is xeleasedL We 
esteem not Ibis to be a drairable escape, considered in 
itself It would be a greater good that need should 
not exist fbr release, that the existence of the bo^ 
should always go on with the existent of the spirit 
This is the consequence of sin. The penalty is cut off 
from the beHever in Christ, but not the inoonvoaience. 
It involves suspense, incompleteness, unfulfilled mih, 
defective instrumentality. It is now redeemed to him, 
and turned to inestimable account He who is 
“absent firom the body is present with the Lord.” 
He who “ departs,” “ departs to be with Christ I” 
“ The spirit is made perfect,” but it is only its own 
pmfection, and amidst an immature state. That per- 
fection is not absolute, development being a condition 
of spiritual nature, and its higher developments de- 
pending upon the restoration of (he body. “ It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be I” Holdup a 
material resurrection, putting fix>m us every dream 
“ that it has passed already,” we are now to think xff 
those perfected ^irits awaitii^ a destiny so gjprious, 
that in th^ vehement aspirations, while upon earth, 
they were wont to seem immindful of all beades: “I 
shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness 
“ If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection 
of the dead.” The most costly worth is attached to 
thu recovery of our whole manhood. The perfecting 
of the soul, though the nobler process in its^ is not 
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T3>e body il “raised in honor” itT iB^.“ gidfioitt 
body” .*Tli8 may intend outward lbnn,.be«4^i <u»d 
graoer^power ^nd iadlity, of infiuence,-*t|l)l’ assim* 
latiion to IGQm who was “ &ker than <^hiliiwa <f 
men.” Bui it is “raised a ^iritual hody,*V-aot by a 
oonvenum’and transmutation of different propertae% 
yet matter exquisitely tcthercidieed, refined, unmixed 
as fipait, active as spirit^ indestruedble w — 
whdSy subeerrient to it, wholly informed by it, its slay, 
and mirror, and wing. And thus a new develop- 
ment of heaven cnsu^. Xhc heaven of spirits was 
not, indeed, divested of all adjuncts which corporeity 
mi^t apprehend and enjoy : for it had received some 
of our nature in its entir^ess, some who had not died 
aM home vho had been raised bodily from the grave. 
Sqjjllihall unfold another heaven, more adapted to the 
exptesmons of the incarnate God, to the exercises of 
luB risen Munts, to the triumphs of redeemed and 
immortaliaed mortality? That developmmit depends 
t^am a fin* distant event No transition of abode can 
we antic^Mte ulterior to it These are the new 
heavens and the new earth. But {nogressum bekmgi 
to thdir inhabitants. “It doth not,” at any penniol 
iheir peipetuity of bliss, “ appear what th^ shall be.” 
in theievohitions of that durati<m there is room ibid 
vmge fiar profioenqy in knowledge and fiw adviuK!»< 
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ment in ImlinesB, wMdi taaj be as ineomieivable ^ 
them as dneh* |xres^ knowied^ and hoj^uw on be 
to us. Thej may acquire new medituns pelliliErtkiii, 
snsoeptil^ties which we should not undceatand how 
to exfdain save by comparing them to new powess 
and &culties, though w€ must maintain diat they can 
only be high and nobler ccmditicms of their od^rud' 
mind. That mind, in its biased cmmmrtances of 
physical con^leteness and of final glorification, may 
evolve in capacities, and subsist in states, of which we 
cannot conceive. Where study cannot be a weaiineas, 
it may be Uluminated with thoughts and expanded 
with reasonings to which we cannot unite an analogy 
or attach a name. How may it rise, not only above 
all ignorance and prejudice, but gain the mastoy of 
essential truth, — ^unravelling mystery, solving problem, 
sounding dej^th, as it careers along ! In the Divine 
light,* it shall see light. Wlmt will be the Rinsing 
savor of the knowledge of Christ wh^ it is now so 
sweet I What will it be to oomprehend with 4II 
saints and know the love of Christ which paMih 
knowledge, when now that meditation can fill us with 
all the fiilness of God ! The will, the movement of 
the purest affections, cannot then be left to traverse 
in a narrow roimd, — vibrating amidst incessantly 
recurring duties of himble import, and iow tmnpta- 
bons, and firetting cares, — ^it must pursue its way 
among unmixed good, choosit^ only from the less to 
the greater, finding its ^vot in the infinite volition 
and its indination towards the infinite gkoy. It Is of 
the nature of mmd, in its undenftanding and wiU^ to 

T 
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and opening course. No present 
infiamation^can oontait it No present happiness can 
satisfy it We see this bias, by a wretched perversion, 
in the restlessness of the wicked. We see this same 
intellectual order in the pious, their growth in grace, 
the abounding of their lovfe more and more, not 
counting themselves to have attained or to be 
already perfect.^ — This, then, is the basis and history 
of all the celestial developments from the begin- 
ning, — how heaven has giown and sliali grow, heaven 
out of heaven, it never ap|)earing what shall l>e, — 
yet taking a ^)ermanent fonn at last, though all 
its blessings still procwd in an infinite series. What 
hcu> lieen, and what w, in eomparisf»n with “ what 
we shall l>e,’ is only as th<* first bar of light in 
the orient, though the harbinger of day, — the most 
partial unhooding of the bud, though a yielding to the 
outpressing flower, — the infant lisp ere it strengtliens 
into manly speech, containing, however, its true articu- 
lations, — the liaby curiosity ere it settles into scientific 
reason, anticipating, nevertheless, its proper elements. 

We have withheld a principle, in speaking of 
heaven, which we think may regulate its evolutions. 
It is, that while they are always in advance, as to 
clearness, of the religious dispensation at any time 
subsisting ujxm earth, still must they be in con- 
formity to it. “The righteous men” of old desired 
to see the things which we see: but not fixim 
their heaven could they see things which had not 
ccane to pass. Their ideas, until Christ came, were 
those of expectancy. Now that Christ is ccone, the 
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ideas of heaven are % reecanblanoe to him and hia 
mediation. “The Lamb is the lij^t thereof” So, 
whatever may be the enlaigemente and triumphs of 
the Christiau church, the sympathy with these cannot 
be unknown to those who compose the church which 
is above. This sympathy can only be progressive. 
Until the events themselves it cannot be awakened. 
Voices are heard in heaven only when these events 
occur. And this view relieves tlie question of any 
arbitrary character. The knowledge of Divine things 
i.s in revelation. It is given to man. All other 
beings must acquire it thence. The higher conclu- 
sions cannot Ixj otherwise anticipated. “ Into tlit'se 
things tlie angels desire to kx)k.” " The principalities 
and powers in heavenly ])laces letirn from the church 
the manifold wisdom of (lod." The unfolding light 
of earth passed over celestial spirits, imd each chang- 
ing scene of heaven answered to the rising splendour. 
When the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, thus brighter shall the heavenly places 
glow. It may be that the linal heaven shall reflect, 
though earth has passed away, the glorious trans- 
actions of the imiverse, whatever the hand of Deity 
may still produce and govern in -its farthest realms! 
Central to that universe, its gates, open night and day, 
may receive glad tidings from other worlds, and 
heaven continually swell forth to newer proportions, 
and echo distant songs I 

There is a special sympathy in these later develop- 
\nents which we must distinguish. It will appear 
necessary and reasonable that Christianity should 

r 2 
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bring US into dose fellowship with its Foun^. 
Every present blessing propounded by it depends 
its vital experience upon our union to him, — 
one of its leading doctrines, — and that one effect 
by which we are made “ partakers of Christ.” He 
is the subject of its facts and revelations. He is 
never seen but “ at hand, and not afar off." His pre- 
sent, living, influence animates it. “Christ in you,” 
is the appeal which every Christian understands. 
The closer his union, his identification, with Him who 
is his Head and his Life, the more glorious is the 
aspect, the more intense is the operation, of Chris- 
tianity. Love to him is the grand criterion that we 
are in him, that we abide in him, that we grow up 
tmto him in all things. “ Formed in us,” he is the 
model after which we are fashioned. “ For us to live 
is Christ:” while this is the plan of our life, our life is 
the fitted scope for its fulfilment. We may become 
“ the glory of Christ.” We cannot anticipate, we can- 
not conceive, any state of supenor, preferable, blessed- 
ness to the Christian life on earthy which does not bring 
us nearer to Him, into a more distinct presence, into 
a fuUm: realisation, than we now eo^oy. But this b 
assured us. Heavto is heaven on this aax>unt. “ We 
are confid^t and willing rather to be absent ftom the 
body and present with the Lord." To the future 
heaven, consequent on the re£prrection of hb ftil- 
lowers, more marvellous manifestations shall be un- 
folded. “When Christ shall appear, then shall we 
ajpear with him in glory." “ When we shall See hhn 
we shall be like lum, for we shall vee lum as he b.” 
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He is visible. He is kuovm. There shall be a pe- 
odiar ascertainmeat of hiixL He wills that we luay 
see his glory. He will come and take us to himself^ 
that where he is we may be also. So shall we be for 
ever with the Lord. It shall be vision the most cer- 
tain. See Him as he is!” Not as he was in “the 
days of his flesh not as imagination has lent hues to 
hope when we have cried, Come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly ! but in a realness which subsists, though that 
which we cannot now apprehend. The transforming 
power of that vision depends upon its truth and foci, 
that it is of Christ indeed ; that it is clear without 
doud, fill! without stint, constant without interrup- 
tion ; as at ever}' period he can be only worthily 
rtgarded, justly considered ; in exactest recognition, in 
closest communion ; with nothing to be exempted, 
nothing to be corrected, nothing to be supplied ; the 
medium as perfect as the object, — as He is ! What 
heart does not bound at the thou^t of “ the glory of 
his presence?” To see as with a glance all the 
virtues scattered among creatiues, — in* them irregular, 
detached, unharmonised, immature, — collected in his 
character, perfect, concordant, the mtinite convergence 
of spiritual loveliness! It is “ the Kii^ in lus beauty !" 

It’ would not be heaven were it not desirable above 
all that is now known of highest happiness on earth ; 
were it not to the most holy Christian, in the most 
advaiitageous circumstances, a blessed exchange, li' to 
,our minds it be that in which we OfUy acquiesce^ to 
which we are barely recoticUed , — an alternative to 
which, beiiig inevitable, we jdeld,-^we have not found 
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the true oonoeptdon of heaven. The first Christians, 
when they must alter it by violence and cruel deaths, 
passionately sought it, and strove for it the niore. 
They supplicated far patience^ because their temptation 
was to repine at the delay. They saw how the mete- 
yard of the present and future inclined,- and without 
hesitation pronounced the decision. “ They took joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods, knowing in thems^ves 
that they had in heaven a better and an enduring 
substance.” This confidence was put into the most 
summary form. “ I count not my life dear unto my- 
self.” “Forte me to die is gain.”* “To depart, and 
to be with Christ, is far better.” The mperiority of 
advantage is there. Yet seems and sounds it paradox. 
What disarrays like death? It defaces the fascination 
of the beautiful. It breaks the lamp of the wise. It 
withers the strength of the mighty. It snatches the 
store of the rich. Kings are stripped of trapping, 
trophy, treasure : “ their glory shall not descend after 
them.” The Christian is really more interested in the 
present than all men besides. None have such a stake 
in it as he. Life is his. Things present are his. He 
must know the denudation of death as any other man. 

Is it not loss to be withdrawn from the firuits of our 
* * 
industry, the fingal recompense of toils and pains? 

Is it not loss to be tom from all our endearments of 
natum and love? Is it not loss to forsake the spec- 
tacle now unfolded to us, the arched sky and verdant 
earth ? Is it not loss to for^ every haunt where the* 
sole of our foot has found its rest and our heart its 
hold? But he who awarded, that death was 
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that to depart was far better^ had ’learnt to count all 
things but loss for Christ, and had been caught up 
into the third heaven. We receive jfrom him the 
double estimate. He can pronoimce respectii^ both. 
Does he simply regard as an equivalent for life, — ^not 
only when harassed but when most gifted and en- 
viable^ — whatever ensues upon its close? Something 
to which it is our duty and wisdom to consent? In 
his view, it is not indemnity, not compensation, but 
an incomparable good. It is an incalculaUe exalta- 
tion. The actual, the absolute, desirableness of heaven, 
must then be established in our mind. We know 
what sacrifice there is in death : what proves it such 
a capacity of happiness? such a melioration? such a 
gain ? As an isolated judgement it can stand on no 
ground : it cannot momentarily impose. It must 
belong to some system : it must spring from a peculiar 
class of principles and affections. It is a relative, a 
contingent, — ^not a necessary, nor a universal, truth ; 
but for certain things it would not be true, and as to 
certain jiersons it is not true. Nor do we think that 
the profit of death could be shown by any measure of 
general happiness. That happiness might not seem 
congenial : it might not allure nor draw. We might 
not be capable of appreciating it. We might be re-, 
luctant, for tliat greater enjoyment — indefinitely great — 
to part with that less and inferior which we now 
tmderstood and possessed. It is necessary, in order to 
inspire the just emulation, to prove that there is an 
augmentation of that Iml of happiness which Chris- 
tians experience in theif present state. 
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iil i^lbflis oitf^p^abilwK^ of bodj •»! of aoiil, 
pattkig ^^Qipiiafte sefiilMiiaiexitS' iqioii both, ao it re|;Bz<ds 
OUT p ar eym i White aod ad» aod^dispoatbus^ conwhing 
darecl^ them, enuring them, and alwnya in 
referenbe to our iMf^inees, by making them the means 
of it We are not to think of it as strange. If we 
be now ‘‘ made meet for it,” there must be aconeapoml- 
^ee to that meetneas. If we are bid to ^pare for it, 
there must be that which agrees to the preparahon. 
AH the good done in the body is received again. 
The first-fruits answer to the harvest There must 
be, therefore, some medium of anticipation. There 
must be some ground of comparison. And it is 
this which we would confirm ; for it is not another 
q>edes of happiness, — ^however transcendent, and that 
only the more indefinable, — ^wbich can, in man's judge- 
ment, sabi^ him fm the loss of that which he feeb 
now to be happy. 

Is thme as we now understand it ? We are 
consciom of it, we value it more than any good, we 
shrink from whatever may endanger it To speak cif 
a metempsychosii, is to speak of another's life ami not 
of our own. To speak of the continuanoe of a Hfo 
whicb had ceased, is to q>eak of a new existaioe. 
To qpeak of the revival of a fingotten past, is to speak 
oi the creation of the present A life without'‘p«r> 
cej^on, a life without intell%ence, a life witho«d 
memory, a life wiHiout idfentityj we csn amthsr con- 
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life. “ We keep it luato life etos^" It is ]ife.in its 
mtensity and iitoess 'and ccnic^iTati^. 6^ 
mental, qmtoal. ‘‘We shalt'reign in Tim final 
heaven, — and we must pass throu^ idl the sfe^ to 
it, — shall restore and sublimate all essentials of our 
being, all its instruments and capacities, .with the 
aocesmon of whatever besides may belong to life 
everlasting! * 

Is there Devotion^ as we now approve it? The 
Omnipresent can now manifest himself to the religious 
mind as he do^ not imto the world. He can see in 
secret where piety bends and pleads. He is “in 
heaven,” after a manner in which he is not elsewhere. 
There is his “ presence,” his “ r^ht handf” his “ ma* 
jesty,” his “ high and holy place.” There He is most 
proximate. His glories ray out their brightest qilen- 
dor. “ To draw near unto God,” is the Christian’s 
present delight. “ God is his exceeding joy.” “ He 
has boldness to enter into the holiest.” He may “ walk 
iivith God." Any abridgment of this privil^e, what- 
dl|er could check its tenderness, its fi^edmn, its wel- 
oo]^ would be an alienation of his purest good. But 
heaven cannot interpose repression or restraint. It is 
ooQseorated to praise. It is a shnne full of incense 
and music. They have every one censers. Harpers 
harp with their harps. The squl, which the anciarts 
defined to be a harmony, now first finds its proper 
song. Communion with the Lord God and tlm Lamb* 
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constitutes the rite* and the 'spirit of heaTen. Of 
those mnltitudeB we are told, that they “a^e Gk>d 
* day and night in his temple," that He who sitteth 
upon the throne shall dwell among them.” **His 
servants shall serve him." All thb is assured. We 
believe it. We know not how this shall be. “ We 
know not with what we must serve the Lord, imtil 
we be come thither." 

Is there scope, for Benevolence f The love of crea- 
ture is sweet to us, and life were heavy could we not 
es^ercise it. It is a part of the law, “ the royal law 
its n^lect is sin, and sin is misery. On earth we can- 
not deplore the unsuitableness of the sphere for this 
virtue. There are objects for its complacency, and 
fer more for its pity. To spread happiness around us 
is our happiness. We may go about doing good. 
Love is of»God, and is Godlike. Who would be 
“ shaken from this labor V" Who would be stayed in 
this career? We have the “ opix)rtunity’’ of doing 
good. What a “ stewardship” of trusts is committed 
to us ! It would not be heaven, if that opportmnty, 
if that stewardship, were suddenly denied. But .it 
only otherwise directs that sympathy. It is even now 
a higher act of mind to rejoice with them who rejoice, 
than to weep with them who weep. It is greatly 
more difficult. It is far more generous and noble. 
It is a better triumph over our little and envious 
nature. It does not, as when we condole with the 
miserable, place us in a^more advantageous position and 
commanding light ; it does not invest us with an ima- 
ginary superiority : it does not suffer us to look down : 
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it does not invite by any sense of power nor repay 
any expression of gratitude. It can scarcely not be 
pure, if it be sincere. In the eternal world there will 
be only excellence to admire. There will only be 
happiness in which to exult Fellow-convicts may 
pity each other: no sentiment may be less mmral and 
laudable. Commiseration may shed a selfish tear. 
Pride may erect itself *in assisting the weak and 
relieving the indigent A mixed passion, however 
tmconscious’ and however deprecated, almost belongs 
to such exercises. You bestow. You relieve. You 
lift up. They call you benefactors. It is a gift. But 
what will it be, when all the affections of our nature, 
purified of all possible pride, shall have soared above 
all that could tempt it in benevolence itself! The 
evil eye of jealousy looks not forth I To prefer one 
another is the common consent ! Heart, soul, and 
mind, in all their strength, will be constantly engaged 
in the complacency of holiness which is perfect and in 
the congratulation of joy which is ftill. We shall feel 
no mortification at any good which is superior to our 
own. It will affect us with as much pleasure as 
though it were ours, and yet excite us to emulate it. 
This is the love which never faileth, whose lowest 
exercise was of succor and compassion, which, now 
surviving the existence of misery, gives all her ardors 
to good and piuity, which pursues her best and 
immortal triumphs in seeking not her own ! 

Is there facility for Fnend^ip? We know that 
word, how it tiums our thoughts to a few, how it par- 
ticularises the chosen objects of our love. No univer- 
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sal «rtenn and s^^pathy could con]|>en8ate its loss^ 
Now while all those glorified aunts shall call ibrth per- 
fect love, while their spiritual loveliness might attract 
the entire heart, we believe that there will be the 
reappearance of every character which death conceals, 
and the renewal every tie Which death dissolves. 
Not only shall remembered worth in^ire afresh its 
poper r^ard, but recorded personality shall be in- 
dividualised to us. The multitude shall stand con- 
fessed. They who must be the objects of holy 
curiosity shall not remain undistinguished. We shall 
see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
God. “We shall know even as also we are known.” 
But it is in the recognition of those, to whom natural 
and religious bonds have united us — “ lover, and 
friend, and acquaintance” — that we must feel the most 
immediate concern. To lose them by their death, to 
leave them behind by ours, is a bitter woe. The pang 
would not be medicable, were this final separation. 
It could not find relief in a general assurance of 
their happiness. To know that they were near to 
tis, without the power of discerning them, would npt 
be joy, but the torment of a baffled sense, of a with- 
holden desire. Do we now “come to the spirits 
just men,” without a warrant of discrimination ? May 
we not think specially ? May we not stretch forth our 
hands towards those companions of our pilgrimage, 
who have outrun us to the tomb, and sped before us 
to their rest? And if this re-union be not assured, 
this resumpti(m of Christian fiiendship, heaven seems 
postponed to earth, tmd that refiised to the future 
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wliich prindpally blesses tbe |a%8«at But is not 
Scripture emphatic in its testimony? How otherwise 
is it to be understood, when the mourning Thessa- 
lonians are not left in igncntmce concerning them -who 
had fallen asleep — their relatives and their fellow* 
disciples — ^but are certified that “them who sleep in 
Jesus, shall God bring with him ?" How otherwise, 
when Paul anticipates in his converts, his glory and 
his crown ? How otherwise, when Philemon receives 
Onesiraus for ever? How otherwise, when “every 
man" shall be “presented" by him who “warned and 
taught him in all wisdom,” perfect in Christ Jesus? 
How otherwise, when He who raised up the Lord 
Jesus shall raise us up also by Jesus, and present us 
with each other, with those to whom we write and 
speak these things? How otherwise, when the appeal 
is “by our gathering t-c^ether unto him?” How 
otherwise, when we are commanded to “remeniber 
them who had the rule over” us, to “follow their 
faith,” to “ consider the end of their conversation,” that 
when “they give account, they may do it with joy?” 
Is aU the fellowship of saints, ah the comfort of love, 
to be ^broken short Are these memories aU to be 
blotted out ? Have we no hostages in heaven? Are 
none of our first-fruits garnered, there? We might 
well inquire. Can the spirit be made perfect in the 
destruction of its sensibilities? What has plucked 
its very nature from it? Is the garment of gloiy a 
disguise ? Are parents and children, pastors and flocks, 
intermixed, without one identifying sign, one hap]|[^* 
greeting? We recovo* when we die, fhiwnore friend- 
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ships than we for^ : and there is none but shall be 
perpetuated. It is a reasonable thought that the age 
of eternity may come, which shall have completed an 
interchimge of ideas and feeling, with all the angels 
and all the saints. From the hrst, our studies, our 
beatitudes, our songs, shall be the same. From the 
first, we shall be one. Tet do^ not this exclude the 
more descriptive affection, and the more defined re* 
lationship, to which religion now owes so much of its 
strength and sweetness; nor is heaven ever thrown into 
such contrast with our hop^ and desires, as to render 
it conceivable that this recognition can there . be 
^nied. It is the implicit doctrine of entire revela- 
tion, not avouched because assumed, not propounded 
because unquestioned, with which all agrees, which 
embarrasses and impedes nothing; in the abre^tion of 
which, man is deprived of his most natural principles, 
and those htimanities which familiarise heaven, in its 
most attractive representations, are violently effaced. 

lb thoe ground for Security? The changes and 
uncertainties of this life betray us into indifference, 
or tease us into disgust- would not live alway. 
Here we abide not in one stay. In a still more sad- 
dened mood, we may r^ard our spiritual instability. 
“It is a good thing that the heart be established with 
grace,” but bow imperfect and languid is that establish- 
ment! Is there a world, where bond is never weaken- 
ed, prospect nevm: overcast, safety never endangered? 
Where the apprehension of vicissitude can never rise? 
Whfflce we need never tremble ? Where an can nevar 
tempt, ncxr 4pubt annoy ? Where hearts can no mme 
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sink HOT chill? This is revealed. . The dty we seek, 
hath foundations. The house we shall inhabit, is eternal 
in the heavens. We go where health and strength know 
no decay, love and attachment no blight, coimexion and 
fellovrahip no decline. Character cannot d^nerate, 
nor principle deflect. Influence cannot lessen, nor 
usefulness pause. The oirruptible has put on incor- 
rupdon, and the mortal, immortality. 

Is there range for Research? The delight- of pious 
study and investigation in the great flelds of nature, is 
of the purest kind. “ The works of the Lord are great : 
sought out of all them who have pleasiue therein.^ 
“I will triumph in the works of thy hands.” Philo- 
sophy and science, baptized by religion, are the best 
ministers of human haj)piness. They who thus addict 
themselves are the Ixjst benefactors of mankind. 
What realms — vast, profound, measureless — ^remtun 
yet to be explored ! Death would bring a pang to the 
Christian, versed in discovery and ardent for illumi- 
nation, if it must fpr ever quench his knowledge*, and 
debar its enlargement. Must he leave every question 
imsolved? every suspense unrelieved? Must his in- 
vention be waste, and his labor vanity? Is there 
nothing in his elevation which shall still lift him? 
Nothing in h'is present pathway, which still is onward? 
POThaps sublimer results await him. Here he wrought 
at principles, was ei^ossed in calculations. Here was 
his toil of pupilage and initiation. There he may 
build his orrery among the stars, and look out ovir all 
the heavens! Th^ he may discern the compositiona 
qS this sphere, or, if they be unworthy of further 
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auiy be guided by them to those aurM 
psnodti ii^ddi preceded it, and to those so^ly Ids* 
tesies which its chuiges are the schedule mark. 
Korneed we suppose, thi^ the lettered ta^ finds them 
BO grrtificatioiuL ’ In thooght, be«>ti&l u>d gmodul, 
(mly can religion live, and piety meet its congenial 
dasomit .What numbers, ^ntaneously swe^ may 
flo^I What imaginings, self-excited, may kindle I 
And if we may speak our impression of that heaven, it 
is not so much that particular directions of inquiu and 
disquisition prevail, but that’i^y have givmi formation 
and strength to mental liaUts, and have furnished re- 
sources which heaven only can fully occupy and employ. 
All nature may appear to them one self-interpretii^ 
symbol, bringing out to their eye £ur more than those 
secrets which once they sought ; and all knowledge, 
in ito exquisite and lovely refinements, may prove to 
have been but one intellectual preparation for per- 
ceptions and relishes of the great and wonderful to 
which it oouM never have aspired. And yet shall 
the earnest student of revelation find the most con- 
genkl per^luity of his research. Something there 
may be in it which none at present Mly understand: 
something may be inferred &om it which all will need 
to correct. Who has grasped all its treasures ? Who 
has scooped its mines ? They keep the saymgs of 
this book.” It is ‘‘hidden in their hearts.” It is 
“ fitted in their lips.” “ For ever it is settkd in 
heaven.” The sensible form has perished : its truth, 
its power, its glory, survive. It has “thoropghfy 
fiimished” the Christhin fi>r all the “ good works” of 
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leartli: it shall be his text and scmg for eteihsi 
ministratioos. 

Is there lopportunity for Progression f No happi* 
nesB can be satisfying and lasting which lies in any 
imposq^ limits; knowledge oonld' yield little .pleasure 
had it reached its utmost possible extent ; and holi> 
ness would, of its very nature, die, nughAf not rise 
into higher and higher perfections. This may now be 
attuned. “ Grow in knowled^” “ Follow holiness.*^ 
The aspiration, the effort, ^uces delight It rewards 
itself. Wine cometh of the winepress. With striving 
we knit our strength. ■ Think then of heaven. There 
is the infinite to explore, the divine to. enjoy, the 
eternal V> pursue. In this is no restraint. An impro* 
gTMsive immortality is inconsistent and inconceivable. 
We speak of ourselves. We know the workings of 
our nature. Such an immortality could not make us 
happy or great It would wrap us in a trance. It 
would deaden eve^ -activity. Nor can aigument 
avail from what we know of the Deity. *A.nd if it be 
said, that his is unprogressive t)erfection, and that he is 
blessed for ever, we dispute the justice of the deduc- 
tion. We cannot argue from his essence to dur 
nature. Nor do we allow the fitness of the terms. 
What is meant by unpix^ressive perfection ? That 
he cannot be more glorified than he is ? that in his 
eidstence he does not continue and endure ? that facts 
and events as they arise, are not real to him ? that he 
does not distinguish coder, relation, sutiicession ? that 
he is ignorant of whatever all ot^ter beings perceive? 
that past and future are to him as a present, that u, 

u 
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what they; are not ? A metaphysical aignment ma/ 
disprove the possibility of any augmentation the 
Divine happiness. We distrust it. Scriptoire cannot 
be read by such a rule. That happiness is boundless 
plenitude. May not the will, the fulfilled pprpose^ 
the evolving agency, of God, affect it with some 
change, some infiuence, we speak not of excitements, 
nor strictly of d^ees, which shall correspond to his 
own word ? He pronoimces some of his works 
“ good,” and some “ very good,” he can rejoice with 
joy,” he can “joy with singing.” We do not suppose 
that this is all the truth. We do not suppose that we 
could.understand it were it all p4ced before us. But 
as we concede that “there can be no proper increase of 
the Divine blessedness, ^ are we alike convinced that 
unprc^ressive perfection does not truly denote the 
operations of the Divine nature. And such cannot 
express ours. The sotd shall expand in its immor- 
tality, and jthat heaven is worthy of the name which 
is itself immortal ! 

Is there celebration of Redemption! This is the 
blessed desire and practice of true Christians in their 
eafthly lot. Their song is now : “ Unto him who 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and his Father, t® him be glory .and dominion for ever 
and ever.” They show his death till he come. They 
glory in his cross. Can they forget him ? Can they 
cease to worship him ? Would that be heaven where 
they saw no memoiiftl of his atonement smd heard no 
anthem of his praise ? It is the high place of this 
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tervioe. There sitteth the Lamb in the midst of the 
throne. His worshippers wash their robes and make 
them white in his blood. They sing a new song^ — 
new, for deathlem are those realms,^ — iww, in its awful, 
tender, burden, — new, in its copious matter and inex- 
tinguishable inspiration. ‘‘ Thou wast slain !” • Not 
ozily in the present heaven, the scene of the evangelic 
administration, but in the final heaven, when all 
administration, shall have closed, there is the holy dty 
of sacrifice, everywhere presenting the marks and the 
associations and the high honors of the Lamb. 

Therefore do we conclude that not only is heaven 
to be desired and “ sore longed for,” on account of its 
general happiness, but because of every kind of happi- 
ness which the Christian at present knows. “We 
praise the dead, which are already dead, more than 
the living, which are yet alive.” 

And the glory of all consists in the beatific vision 
of Deity. This is sublimely expressed : “ That God 
may Ik all in all.” But this is always associated with 
sanctity, as though this were the very medium of the 
perception. “ Blessed are the pure in heart : for they 
shall see God.” “ Holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord.” “ His servants shall serve him, 
and they shall see his face.” 

There are mystic tokens of the celestial happiness 
which we must not overlook. Beauty, concord, pro- 
portion-, are &miliar ideas; we mark their actual 
application; we most endeavour to understand how 
they shadow out higher elements; and how their 
archetypes are in heaven. 

u 2 
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Beauty, the most sensible, only impresses the corre- 
sponding emotion, by standing forth the emblem of 
intellectual attraction and moral lovdiness. Bight 
and color and shape do not constitute, but represent, 
it. And when we muse of heaven, though we shall 
there “ in our flesh see God, whom we shall see for 
ourselves, and our eyes behold, and not another’s,” 
though we shall gaze on sensible wonder and glory, 
we must endeavor to transfer the more materialised 
impression to that which is ultimate and more refined, 
the tree of life to life itself, the pure river of water to 
purity itself, whatever is bright to knowledge, whatever 
is fair to innocence, while “ the beauty of the lA)rd” 
is but the assemblage of “ the beauties of holine®.” 

Concord, the most exquisite, is not merely an 
animal delight; it stirs the memories, the imaginations, 
of the SQul. We know not why there should not be 
ode and song in heaven. We know not why we must 
refine away all such hteral intimations. Still is a 
deeper signification to be found. That whic? was 
divided, is now th6 united, heart. The mind and 
body, which stru^led against each other, are now in 
a perfect concert of exercise. Sweet harmony sways 
aU thoughts and all feelings. The combination of 
every interest is exact. The company is a choir. 
The unanimity is a chorus. There is a strain of 
praise and thanksgiving, beyond the ^wer of voice 
to utter and of harp to resound. 

Proportion charms the taste, ‘ as something more 
than it is in itseE It lies removed from artificial rule. 
It tells of order and subordination. It gratifies an inner 
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sentiment. We think of heaven. There is configura- 
tion. We may measure it by the typic reed. These 
admeasurements speak of grander relations. Heaven 
is CQmplete. There is no irregularity, no want, no 
excess. Unlike the crooked things, the ill*balanced 
events, the extreme passions, of earth, it is moulded 
to 'one standard, and answers to ■ the exactest plan. 
Judgement is its line and righteousness its plummet. 

And on this “ glory is a defence,” that of immor- 
tality. The eternity of heaven^ so far as we know, is 
xmdenied. None steal a Ixjam fi'om that crown which 
fadeth not away. None abridge a moment of eternal 
life. None would sliorten eternal redemption. None 
Avould lessen eternal salvation. None would reduce 
eternal inheritance. Otherwise could it be heaven ? 
The heathen never supposed the end of their Elysium. 
All descriptions, save where argument has grown, 
under opposition, wilful and desperate,® sustain its 
immortality. If the certainty’ were that all this 
must' end, however distant and still imknown the 
period, that oppre^ive conviction could never flee the 
spirits of the blest. It would hang like-a dark cloud 
over every scene. It would haunt every thought. 
How 'every voice . would falter in its hymn! How 
every hand would quiver as it struck its harp ! Sus- 
picion would hasten the drawing nigh of tliat doom. 
Deep, dread, suspense would anticipate its approach. 
The vesture would seem to decay, and the crown to 
dim, while yet they were’ unimpaired. The amaranth 


• Whiston is the only assertor of it whom we recall. 
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would sem to sere amidst its brightest bloom. “ The 
twdve foundations” would seem to shake long before 
they smik away. Was it but the pageant of ages ? 
Must it, when they expire, dissolve ? It is an incon- 
ceivable •catastrophe ! No reason, no fitness, could 
explain it. Faint was the shriek of Sin, — embodied 
by our bard in hideous form, — when she brought forth, 
fiiU-aAned, her monster son, and “ fled and cried out. 
Death," and hell “ back resounded, Death,” — ^in com- 
parison with the horror which would awaken in these 
“ nations of the saved !” Their, last look, their cling- 
ing hold, their dying groan, their annihilation ! It is 
an unholy, lawless, dream, — alike impossible to be 
true, and impious to imagine ! 

Rather be it om* part and pleasure to meditate 
heaven in its glories and raptures because thps eternal. 
Let the “everlasting joy” be now upon our heads. 
Let us endeavour to conceive those lengthened mea- 
sures of duration, wliich we must renew and still 
renew, though all is endless still. There shall not be 
lack, for there , is “fiilness of joy ;” there shall not be 
satiety, for there are “ pleasxues for evermore.” And 
yet may heaven be seen in a certain development, 
agreeing with the precession of its iphabitants, through 
this eternity. “ What we shall be,” may always be an 
experience to gain ! It may rise continually in refipe- 
ment and spiritualism I It . may advance perpetually 
towards fuller impenetrations and transfusions of the 
Covenanted Godhead I So in the Apocalypse thoughts 
of this order are not withheld. It opens in a temple, 
but at its conclusion there is seen no temple, for the 
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Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple. 
There was silence, but a^rwards the song never dies 
away. At the first we ^hold more of arrangement and 
activity, more of recent earthly remembrance and 
association, but at the end there rise more congregated 
wonders, more calm, more fixedness, more rest. All 
becomes more enlarged and ample, more elaborate and 
glorified : not “ the living foimtains,” but “ the river of 
life not a door just opened in heaven, but the twelve 
gates which are not shut night nor day; not the 
restraint of the sun firom its smiting Vehemence, but 
itself outshone, so that there is 'no need of its further 
shining ; not the tree of life in the midst <rf*the Para- 
dise, but fiourishing on either side of the river ; not 
the dim and distant mysteriousness of Him who sitteth 
upon the throne, but his tabernacle with men; not 
the throne of the rainbow, mitigated and faint, but 
of peerldss glory; not the throne of undefined Deity, 
but of God and the Lamb ! 
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/^THE laORD^ LOUD T^AT W||C3Y NO KEANS CLEAR;*' LITERALLY, 
CLEARINQ KE KOT CLEAR, 1)R NOT TREAT WITH IMPUNITY. 

Exodus K|:xiv. 6, 7. 

Ik revKvk^ilt jiiur imjids all questions which affect 
eternity 4^4 ^'ik^^rests, it is certain that we cannot 
think too intense^, if we think aright. Our thoughts 
being once in the due direction, may travel forward in 
a boundless way. The difficulty afterwards is in 
giving to those thoughts a correspondence unth their 
thme. The idea, pf eternity is simple and undivided 
to none save to Him who “only hath immortality 
to the human mind, when it most nearly approaches it, 
it is a suiicession of miany ideas ; or, so to speak, idea 
resuming and relieving idea, that starting anew when 
this has wearied,*others carrying it forward when pre- 
ceding ones have failed. We “ know not the numbers ' 
thereof.” “ The powera of the world to come” quickly 
overwhelm us. 

Punishments, as they stand in connexion with our 
argument,, respect the same subjects and the same 
principles ai rewards. They belong to one govern- 
ment, and their existence in the light of sanctions. 
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though they were never called lor, indi^>en8ab]e 
and essential to it. Wii^tever rectitu^ and* benevo^ 
lence can be in reward, must be likewise in pun^i- 
ment The law cannot know, in these alternatives, 
different dispositions. The Law^ver,, -cannot be 
directed by different motives. '%e governmeht de- 
signs only good : punishment, eqitidljr reF&^'is 
a precautionary measure, a provisiDn,'td secure it 
We might ask, Why does God deal with men in 
government? But there are ^ferior questions, and 
not more presumptuous. * - Why -did he • make, them 
reasonable, and, consequently, "free ? dare-^ot put 
the ultimate demand in its. Supposed ’^e tff. impiety ; 

Shall the thing formed say tp him‘ i}iat«ibrmed 4 t. 
Why hast thou made me thus?” “Shall thy work 
say, He hath norlands?” “Shall the thing framed 
say of him who framed it. He had no imderstanding?” 
The wise are satisfied to abide by final, though pre- 
scriptive, limitations. They }aeld to the fact which 
they cannot oppose. They obey the system of physical 
and moral subordination, of which they are a creaf^ 
part. They, however, do not merely forbear to gaiiisay 
what they cannot subvert. Moral government admits 
of a clear defence and easy justification. None other 
means (x>uld make the creature so great. The &cul- 
ties which render him accountable are his exact 
capacity to be happy. They give him the power of an 
indefinite rise and melioration. Nor could any system 
illustrate the principles of rectitude and pmity which 
must be of infinite account. God must be known, 
that he may be glorified as God. am#|he Lord 
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which exerdee loving-kindn'^ judgement, and right* 
eousness; in the earth : for Ht these things I delight, 
saith the Lord.” Moral govemmmit is their exercise. 
Besides, no reason can be stronger for the arrangement, 
so &r as our mind is concerned, than the impossibility 
which every objector feels of su^jesting any other. If 
men will chall^ge the right of thp Creator to fmrm 
such a race, upon them be the profane temerity of the 
protest. We are content to be^ our inquiries with 
the existence of man, and challenge, with perfect con- 
fidence, the conceivableness of any different scheme 
and regimen. 

But moral government is prepared, by its terms, for 
possible defection. It is no compulsory instrument for 
individual happiness. The best for all, the best for 
each, to prove itself this, it may be^equisite to punish 
some. Though punitive infiiction is no end of this 
government, it is its resource and alternative. A 
moral system is not ihistrated, so long as it can enforce 
its sanctions. Always conditional, it is sustained while 
it\eeps its conditions. With this it can only be 
occupied and charged. It must rest with infinite 
goodness whether it resort to any other method, either 
of securing obedience from defection, or of retrieving 
the consequences, of defection when it has taken plac% 
The first might be eflectuated by upholding in sove- 
reignty : the second, by forgiveness on satisfaction and 
atonement. 

Let us, then, think of original man. Hh sinned. 
The pmialty ensued. Men sin. The penalty falls 
upon thest stUl. • The first government is in frnrce. It 
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u not pressed by any difficulty, nor betrayed into any 
inconsistency. Strong at this hour as at the begin- 
ning, it vindicates itself whenever tran^essed. The' 
la^ remains the same: it is holy, jtlst, and good. 
Speculations offir thanselves fb disarray the authority 
of this government, to make null and void its law. It 
is conjectured by not a few, that our first parent would 
have suffered alone, that none would have been bom 
of him to share his fall, unless remedial measures were 
contemplated. But this is to suppose the defeat by 
sin of the whole creative ^stem, — of all the laws, rudi- 
ments, tendencies of this mundane constitution, — the 
subversion of this stupendous work. That would 
have been failure, a reduction to insiurmountable 
dilemma, a necessity not to proceed. Who dare enter- 
tain the thought? * Our ancestor was not considered 
in himself. He was prot#-plast. Whom did he type? 
He was the fcederal head. Who were his consti- 
tuents? It has also been conjectured that the justice 
of the representative test applied to our manho^, 
depended upon the certainty that remedial measures 
were in store. This^ is a vicious theology. For every 
act of moral govemnaent must be entire in itself. To 
suppose that it looks to any foreign solution, to any 
pperaddition of an utterly diverse element for its 
vindication, is to condemn and reject every principle 
proper to it. It would not, then, be righteous tmless 
completed by something else. But that something 
must be of justice or of grace. If of justice, then 
without it man would not have been treated justly. 
Justice coming to the aid of justice, seema to us no 
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very intelligible nor holy thought. If not of justice, it 
must be of grace. Grace, however, is extra-judicial 
It may, or may not, be e^prcised,, It can neVCT be 
needed until jttstice is oblig^ to ; then its need 

is founded upon just ptnishment. . Glaoe thus admits 
that the punishment is jusk * It * does hot rescue from 
the justice, but only froih the "punishment to which 
the sinner became liable^ So far from ^praigning the 
justice, it acknowledges, honors,^ and. supports. It 
celebrates it with sacrifice and expiation and satis- 
faction. It provides a perfectjjteoral indemnity. It 
brings in “ an everlasting righteousness,” and consti- 
tutes this the baas of .foi^ving and accepting mercy. 
We cannot conceive of a sentiment more dishonoring 
to Christianity than this, — that it was a new law 5 that 
it was the mitigation of the original rule ; that it was 
^ arrest upon a course of things Which would have 
been imjust had it continued alone ; that it was a 
virtual apology for a method of trial, if not absolutely 
exposed to righteousness, severe and extreme. 

Practically every man is now placed under the 
original law, and so he would have been had there 
been no act of mercy. The form^.of that law may be 
varied, but our responsibility is always the same. We 
believe that this act of mercy has respect to all mei% 
and regards all whom it reaches as responsible for its 
believing welcome, — ^redeeming them from the curse 
of the law which they have broken, recovering them 
to the dignity of the nature which they have debased, 
but leaving them morally accountable as they were 
before. What was their duty cannot be less their duty 
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now. “ Not as wnatmt law, but under the law 
to Christ.” In wlmteler relation we stand to a sinful 
parentage, Tjrhatever tnay be its influence, guilt and 
depravity are personal considerations; for ourselves 
we stand or fell. -Not doubting the transmission of 
sinfel bias or dispositibn, we behold it in all as choice, 
as the operation -of moral liberty. 

By these %ht8 cfwt on the state of man, by these 
clews to his real history and condition, we proceed to 
consider him in his fearful catastrophe of present and 
future condemnation.,* “Cursed is every man who 
continueth not in all Oiings which are written in the 
book of the, law to do theni.” * Continuaflce is the 
requirement; on its failure the curse is precipitated. 
This is assumed by Christianity. It takes for.grahted 
that this is the true state of all. Its doctrines and 
overtures proceed on th6 admission as that which 
cannot be denied. But it surely follows that it is 
independent of this catastrophe. It only “plentifoUy 
declareth the thing as it is.” Had it never been 
known, had it never existed, that condemnation 
would have been upon us. It does not bring us into 
it. It finds us there,' and proclaima to us salvation. 
Its language is that of the Saviour: “ Think not that I 
dbcuse you.” Hell is not its pile. It creates no hell. 
“ God sent not his Son into the world {p condemn the 
world; but that the world through him might be 
•saved.” 

To stave oflT future objection^' we jpodify these 
statements without remitting their truth. Christianity, 
though it be no part of its nature, though it be no 
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consequence of its design, may affect the punishment 
of man*. For while it is a mere system of restorative 
. merc^, it is invested with legislative authority and 
jttdidal power. It is possessed of the attributes 
govctoment and law. It is raised, for the purpose* 
its moral enforcement, upon common moral grounds. 
It could not be. allowed a place in the universal ad* 
ministration except it were in nicest harmony with it. 
It could not be suffered to intrude on the presence of 
any sacred* principle, or to rush into collision with 
any established right. One -character of moral rule, 
having reference to aU the motives of mind and the 
interests df being,^ is stamped on the , Divine pro- 
cedure : Christianity must receive the same im- 
pression. Its reception, therefore, wherever it is 
known, is the turning point of salvation, — its rejection, 
of punishment — And, also, it may not only inflict 
punishment, in its moral bearing and jurisdiction ; it 
may cause, incidentally, its more dread degree. This, 
according to a condition or predicament previously 
urged, is inevitable. It does not fall within its true 
design. But it may arise, — certain circumstances 
being given, it must. Increase of light, and favor, and 
privily, enhances accountability. What is the 
Gospel of the kingdom but this increase ? A sorer 
pmxishment” quay be the result, and yet hot at all 
proceed from its direct purpose, ?rhile it even oppose 
its immediate end. 

Leaving recofd these exceptions^which aigu- 
mentative consistency requires, — we revert to the 
case of man who has corrupted his way, and has 
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b^me obnoxious to punishment We deman^ the 
independence of all this on Christianity. There may 
be mystery in the condition of man, but Christianity 
does not weave the web. There is evil,-*that simplmt 
of consequences, that profoiindest of problem8,-i^ut 
Christianity does not ' call it into existence. An 
amnesty might aS truly .be charged with the rebellion:, 
or a medicine be held^ux^untable for the disease. 

The condemnation is thus uppn every sinner :..all 
having sinned, it is upon all. What is ths^p^uushment 
which is necessary ? • We ask not, at present, what it 
should be, in the desert of sin ; but what it must be, 
in the nature of man? Well-defined principles are 
capable of inverse applications. They are far-seeing 
and comprehensive. Their influence is steady and 
searching. Those which we have previously esta- 
blished, we must stiU pursue. We have aigued 
them* at length : we have bmlt them upon broad 
foundations. We have proved their subserviency to 
cheerful) pleasant, desirable, truth : we must now try 
them upon truth painfiil in itself, but which it is 
equally necessary for oiur happiness to understand. 

Man is a spiritual being, though the spiritual 
nature subsists with*certain limitations. There is an 
animal restriction. This may be exa^erated. His 
body is not the cltg and den, but the instrument, of 
tlie soul. When viewed aright, every thing conduces 
to his higher natiire, his inteUigence, his conscience, 
his immaterial «life. In this is a fast power, a world 
for suffering. Troubled thought, evil passion, head- 
long d^pair, may fill it. Sin is its corruprion, its loss, 
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itu i TCknaaoioiitme^ memory, ferebo^mg, may 
xen^ needless and impen^ptible any ext^al in- 
filqlkm. AlMtndonment to itself, to its “vile affec- 
tions,” its pride, Its envy, its malice, its mbrtijSeation, 
its satiety, its facan(y, — ^fulfils its doom. “ Sin is 

ever before it,” — in its freshest shame and first 

# 

rmnorse. Tl^at more can justice, if it meditated 
the'lpsery and |||8truction of its subjects, dmnand? 
A.Jsotd like inim’Sj in enmity against Gk)d, filled 
with hatred of every other soul, at variance vrith 
itself— -this isi^liie tortai|i-chaiflber, in which all the 
ei^es of agony are ccmtidhed, and which the victim 
can never fly I Whftt angui^b^ can be compared with 
that of the spirit ? when it ,^^4els in shame, when it 
rouses in fuiy| when it lours' disappointment, when 
it pines in jealousy, when iti stlgfMites in apathy, when 
it <ax>uches in ‘fear, wherf^i^congeals in despair? 
What arrows could be so* sharp ? What poisons 
could be so deadly ? We must so think of it, that 
nothi^ of itself is concealed fipm it, and nothk^ of its 
state. The past ^ims in ligl^t to its remembrance, and 
]||t yields po ray. The consciousness fills up its 
solitude, and yet finds no rest. It is alone with its 
thifm^ts god reproaches.* It if furrounded by other 
lounds alike wretdied. It ha^ no secret. It is ex- 
plored and detected. Shame covers it. It is made 
known to all, and debarred the sympathy of any. 
Th^ is nothing that it loves. Th6re is nothing that 
loves it. It is in the outer ^^darkness, futt veige and 
c ryfeift of beii^, which is- cheerlesi^ reifioved fitim 
every ^an^lii^ beam of light, ev^ mesmer pittance 
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^ J^' V spirit, "whti emhmT* ill! 

otKteMM^ ^rit, wlio can imagine ? 

Vi a r^ponsHbU bring. ,| ,J(fc|| distinctiveiiecii, 
tbe Jiolbilest Mliaaoe between a bis ereatmw, 

brings bim now under a Creator wMive law be be>^ 
dkobejed, a Creator du{)leased and bound to inmiriu 
£y^ fiumb 7 , 1 ||ritbo>iit wbicb be could not^be aoocnn^ 
able, becomes an inlet'of woe. Tbc^pwasd deg|^ 
by wMcb be might have dimbed tQ aH^aveady tteone, 
-the scale from earth -to heaven on^hiol| Ingria 
ascended and descended and ^)^ch wiu^^en him frw 
his glorious pathway, — are inserted; th^ are those 
which decline to the waids^f a prison-house, they axe 
the downward steps to a dungeopf in whirii all riril, 
frdlen, natures are inunuied. "ilpthin tl||l^ soul, this 
sense of its abused xei^ltaibLlify is made to dwefi. 
What are its necessary redectionai It has' trodden 
down all that was right ibr it ! It has urithhrid all 
that was due ! It has c%8t away the most honorable 
opportunity of risirig to a measureless dignity 1 I!1ie 
violaticm of claim and equity never ye^ brought' to the 
most unjust soul any portion peace. <kBut this is the 
disruption of whatev^ binds man to his Lord. It is 
to "rob” him. It irf to “amie short of ^ glo^^’ 
The saise of this abused responsibility is now supposed 
to be frill, dear; undi^ted, Tmrriieved. There is the 
evU . conscience I It wields its scorpions. The fine- 
boding punislunent often suffices ere it strike, "hfy 
pimisbment is'gmater than I can b^,” was the cry of 
Cnin, whe»i!'yeally th^ Was only the mark, whidi 
se^nr^ bbn frr^ present punishment, as yet upon him. 

z 



of the 8011I,” which jao judicaal 
iitfliedoDS can overtake. When the “heart meditates 
laimw,” no ejns^ib veng^ce could h(Mrri:^ that 
mood. Nmr ce^ say argument lie against this ne- 
tribudon, because of its distance from the period of 
tramg^^esaion. To say nothmg of its inherence in 
memcoy aad omsdousness, it is a principle ' of all 
legislation, that toan is answerable for his acts after 
ihb longest posiible interval. 

; is an immortal being. He is this, just as he is 
of any other finality, by the will of God from whom 
his naiaize is derived. Always a solemn attribute, in 
certain connexions it becomes terrible. Sin has no ten- 
dency to vfear itself out, or to loosen its hold upon the 
miad. Sated passion disgusts. Menacing consequence 
alarms. But iniqidty can only find its way to the 
heart throt^h its love and desire : in* these it securely 
rests. Therefore sin rei^. Other feelings come imd 
go: abides. It is of the soul: its aim aad 

ddermination. Therefore “they caondt cease from 
fin.” Moreovei^ instead of a supposed tendency in evil 
to exm^ its^ it unfolds all the powers of a self- 
mtdfrplication. We see it in the individual : “ I saw, and 
I COVde^and. took.” “The counsel of the ui^^y, 

■of the scomfiil,” are thd 
This is, Ukewise^sodally 

' ' -if 

* “NSitior^pieBte finttitipktii&iu.” . . Nam quia 

quaodoieoei^ 

Ijiectiim aiemd attrite de froote ruborem ? 

<|allniam iMmiimm est, quern ta^ooutentom uno 
Flagitio ?” Javeuat Si^. ’2. Sa^r, }8. ; 


thpWAy of sinnersr ihe seat 
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tzue. It lends infinence and enocmrageBaent^^^^ B 
“makes to sin.” “Hand joins m lumd.” “The vidced 
rejoice on every side.” We have to fidlow out 
^ese views of sin through the fiitnre duration of the 
sinful soiiL There is nothing in this to limit such 
tendencies. The wretchedness of the the 

horror of the accountable^ merely are perpetuated in 
the immortal. When need this piftishment cease ? 
When can it cease ? So fur as we have siqpposed it, 
it is not from without : the derangement of spiritual 
nature, the remorse of accoimtable natere, the con- 
firmation of these in immortal nature, complete the 
whole. If the sin inhere in the soul, the burden of 
proof is upon them who maintain that there shall be 
a termination of it. Whenf we may ask. How? we 
may continue to inquire. It is obvious that nothing 
of its present influence favors the supposition, that it 
terminates of itself, or, that it can “trammel up the 
consequence.” The spring is in the soul, and thence 
flow the streams. The streams may be cut off, but 
they are not lost : the, spring remains iptil it be sealed. 
What can destroy its fulness and its life ?• 

These are constituents of natiue: they are what 
must always belong to man. Save as posseaik^ them. 
He is not man. An tmspiritu^ an irre^nsible, a 
non-immortal, creature, h^ no Iffllnity to the htunan 

" *Avn; roi di«ci; cort «e*r.X. This then^ is the judgment of the 
gods who inhabit Olympus, to thee, O inconsiderate youth, that sop* 
posest thyself to be oyeriooked by them,^he, that becomes mxm 
depraved, shall be joined to more depraved sprits, in life, in deal;^ 
to suffer, and t^ do, whatever like may expect from Hke.^^Plato : 
De Legibtuii lib. x. 
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no share or p(»r(ioai m it , 

Inevey nlsD, traced pim(%>les of humaii nature) iirhi^ 
aarre ns instruments of moral goverm bj wlncht 
men become very mainly the authors of them own 
hajpness and misery, or, in other words, of their own 
reiraxds and punishments. These may be now XO’ 
viewed and applied. 

,Tlm Force of Habit impresses itself upon our every 
obeervation of man. Effort ia necessary to any new 
oourse of thought or action, and not infrequently f 
diaguat is to be overcome. Then there may be a 
growing frdlity. The exmeise will be soon almost 
unconscious. Nor is it at all imcommon to p«:mve 
the gradual aicroachment of such custom from child* 
hood until the end of life. Habits of self-indulgence, 
of oardessness, of untruth, of envy, are too readily 
aoquixed : while vice, cm its repetitions, ^ves to its 
p^ctices a proclivity which it is hardly within human 
power to stem. life may be a series of these links. 
“We will sedc it yet again.” “We have lov^ idols, 
and after thmn we will go.” “There is no hope ; but 
we wilh walk after our own devices, and we will every 
one do the ima^ation of his e^ heart” 

Upon the preponderant number and strength of 
haHts, c<mddered in their mental, quite as much as in 
^their outward qudity and type, €lhamcter is induced. 
If ^custom be the |Binoi|ml ma^strate of man’s lifr,”^ 
genmd usage governing hiim a man’s own serried wud 
fraufliar acts bespeak his moral bias, and conditute his 
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iffioral identity. ECe is thns sbi^ed froiti liisiaeE Ont 
judgdooart of character ia neoesBarify dcifecliire. Wi 
mark the bent of conduct. He may dheemble, but bo 
must he be reckoned. It is not tbat we "^h»7 in 
appearance” rather than "in Imart,” but this is aJl dT 
which we can judge. The view, however, whkli 
concerns the argument is, that which involves the 
complexion and cast of his whole mmral beii^ and 
agency, what he really is, his entire dispodtaon, the 
prevalent and determinate — in short, his wilL This is 
his "manner of person.” These are his "secret parte.” 
The natural proof is that in ju^ing mmi — “By their 
fhiite ye shall know .them.” The general course 
would be , — “A good man, out of the good treasure 
his heart, biingeth forth that which is good : and an 
evil man, out of the evil treasure of his heart, bringeth 
forth that which is evil.” But these are not certain 
indications. Hypocrisy may nutek the real Hen 
may "speak peace to their neighbours, while mischkf 
is in their hearts.” But character, in its just and per- 
fect acceptation, is that which the individual would be 
and do, were there no check, no counter-ihdtfcement, 
to his being and doiog thus. 

Not with greater certainty may be predicted par- 
ticular effects whmi particular causes exii^ than we 
<»n cdculate the Oome^ptenee of every moral act and 
emoticm. We are sure that malignant dispositioite 
mud agitate and corrode the mind m whidBi they 
dwdl. We are sure that, with whatever arrogance the 
transgressor “lifts up his horn on high,” there is cady 
misgiving and shame. We |Cbe sure that renKOse has 
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aii)l its serpent4liro]ie. The aoemtHi ieao* 

Ikiis m&d issue are c^eu terribly exact A very coim* 
terpait' reappears. These, houve axe not suffidently 
invariable, to predude the necessity of an ultmor 
vindicatic^ But “miqui^ is ruin.” Now, in these 
fiiots, we have a conception of misery the most 
troaciendous. The sin of the spiritual, accountable, 
and immortal, creature, is seen in full and perpetual 
operation, confirmed by habit, indicated through 
character, evolved in coiMequen(». While upon earth, 
the widked may “flatter themselves in their own eyes,” 
but the time is comii^ when “their iniquity shall be 
fimnd to be hateful.” Here sin may be palliated, and 
the MUnCT say, “ They shall find none iniquity in me 
that were sin then, “out of his OAvn mouth shall he 
be condemned.” He now “ follows a muldtude to do 
evil $hen, he shall “ mourn apart.” “Be sure your sin 
shal find you out.” Like the deep-seated, long-latent, 
leprosy, the depravity of the wicked shall then rise to 
the forehead, be visible, be loathsome, be inveterate, 
cutting off all who are infected by it from the con- 
gr^i^itidb of the holy. It is necessary alienation. Sin, 
thus sttbsmting and developing, is opposed by no 
check : its punishment, self-infiicted, is mitigated by no 
extenuaticm. “All iniquity shall stop her mouth,” 
retract *each complaint of capricious infliction^ for^ 
each charge against external circumstances, imd 
Strang feel within hemeLl^ to a perfrd: consdoucmess^ 
that she is the source of all this woe. The idea 
presented by these views of nmral evil is, that it a 
neceasteily infixed and perpetuated in our bmi^4ong 
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Qj» Jbat b«bg Allies, if it be left to its oivn db* 
pocdticHu, aad to its own demerits^— if noiliing greater 
than itself interpose to rectify it. 

This is the unaided result and portion of mcosl 
evil. We have not, in educing it, f^ien of tbe 
band of God. Nor do we yet We treat it as a 
whidi has occurred, or as an event which only could 
have ftllen. It is, neverthel^, according to His' will 
Human nature, in its contrivance, make^ it possible 
and stse. A complex train of causes is ever moviz^ 
to give it effect. It is not according to his will that 
any man sin, but he has “ prepared the instruments of 
death” in the very moral and physical stamina of 
man : it is not according to his will that there should 
be any wickedness, but it is his will that “ the wicked 
should not go xmpimished.” 

We see what only could ensue. All that was ^ven 
to ennoble and bless man is abused to his degradatum 
and misery. The workings and developmmits of all 
his natural characteristics and principles are deter- 
mined against him. That spiritualism and intel%ence 
which associated him with the highest Spirit and Bea- 
son, — ^that responsibility which attached, in the mind 
of Him who is the exceeding great reward, an intecei^ 
and importance to all his humblest acts,— that immor* 
tality which lifted him high above all the thhogs of 
creation which can be shaken, and leaves him among 
^ things which, when creation is dissolved,* shall 
eternally remain,— %>nly the more alienates the outca^, 
ba:ands the rebel, and darkens the wre<^. He is anftd, 
in guilt and depravity; it was the cmiae of hia u^(^; 
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it' is tite whicb puraues him now thsct: lie is 

imdcowA HaHt still disposes Mm, character still ex- 
presses Mm, and the arrears of demeritstiU we%li upon 
Mm, not yet run out, not intimating any pledge that 
they can tenninate. In the place where the tree 
fidleth, there it shall lie f but as it inclines, so it &lls I 

It certainly cannot be unjust in God to suffer this. 
It is his own law wMch is thus Mlfilled. The least 
judidal part wMch he can be supposed to take is, 
that he will not intmfere. Must he strive agaihst his 
own law ? Must he interfere to prevent its execution ? 
His law, in this supporition, but takes its course by a 
natural outworking and instrumentality, — ^in &ct, by 
the self-determination ci the sinner. For all that God 
need directly do in this department of retribution, he 
may stand by, he may retire into his secret place, he 
may exclaim : I will hide my face from them, I will 
see what their end shall be.” 

And when we consider the question more pro- 
foundly, moral oonseqtienoee will appear to lie beyond 
the control of Deity. They rather agree with his 
win than arise out of it. They depend not upon the 
constitution, but the nature, of things. Some harm 
or injury may be arrested by him, which, in strict just- 
ice, is due to the trani^ressor, but this must be of an 
externa! and circumstantial kind. Tumix^ to mental 
ocmditions, as fonowing disobedience, how could 
Almighty power break them short? Could be, to say 
tnMhing of the monstrous inconristency pvesnnied, pre- 
vent the smise of sham^in wroi^4oing, ibe anarchy 
of pasedon in ran, the loss cff sdff‘xeq;>ect tuod peaoO^ the 
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oomckm d^eai o£ all zight end aizd aim, tiie cs^ea- 
ture's remoise, — thiU; is, bis ptopar yiew, — in havmg 
rebelled against bis Creator ? Man, boiz^ wbat be is, 
musjl ^ in one way : bis moral mdizre in&rms us 
wbat tluM; way is : nor (»uld a medbanical omnipo- 
tence turn aside its proper sympatbies* 

Jt must not, indeed, be overlooked that God, in 
supposed cases of witbdrawment from the active direc- 
tion of punishment, may pronounce a virtual smtenoe 
the more severe. There is not intervmition, be wbet- 
tetb not bis sword nor fiirbishetb his spear, — ^but there 
is a standing back, a calm abandonment, not the less 
terrific. “ Why should ye be stricken any more ?” “He 
tbiU; is unjust, let him be unjust still : he that is filthy, 
let him be filthy still.” “ Thy way and thy doings 
have procured these things xmto thee." “Your sin 
remaineth.” 

If God could interpose, if any consideration could 
require him to interpose, between the sinner and his 
own law, so as to interrupt its ezerdise and to bar its 
enforcement, the inference must be strong and ignoble 
agamst his character and government. The law can- 
not be separated fix>m the lawgiver, nor can either be 
sq>arated from the sanction which both alike proclaim. 
Is it mtoiee to proceed ? H it imbenevolerU to admi- 
nister the law ? Is it unjust to apply it ? Is there that 
which was unforeseen ? Is there something for whidx 
wisdom has not provided ? Was it contrary to bene- 
volmce to threaten ? Was it repi^aant tO ; justim to 
denounce ? Where leave you the Divine ^thfidpess ? 
How regard you the Div^ conabtenqy f\ 
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: w jet the evangelic probation, God 

Bui^t iiave msKsy : He might be and the ju^afier 
o£ Min 'who believeth in Jesus. This scheme dT 
redemption is one mighly expedient to pevent^anj 
idcdation of law. Until now every menace and im- 
precation implied that they might be remitted. They 
were ottered as means of die(d: and calls to repent- 
ance. But probation is now shown to be past. “ It is 
the tame of the dead that they should be judged.” 
Sepentance is not supposed. “The q)ace to repent” 
has ended. The case as much precludes its disposi- 
tion as its availableness. And, until now, God, in 
infinite ccaidescension, has described himself repenting, 
turning towards the sinner. He is grieved for the 
evil But all that these accommodations of language 
veiled, is past. “ There js no place for repentance to 
be fixund,” no opportimity of inducing any altered 
ootmse in his conduct. 

What, then, is the revealed doctrine of the future 
treatment of the widced ? “ Vain,” says Butler, “ is 
the ridicule with which one sees some persons will 
divert themselves, upon finding lesser pains considered 
aa instanc(» of Divine punishment. There is no po^ 
ability of answering or evading the gener^ thingjiere 
intended, without denying all final causes.” If this 
sa^icious remark be so evidently true of present 
suierh^, how much more of that which is fiiture 1 
, The awards agaimt the sinner, at the last,— the 
awardi' Of judgemmit, — must be most unequivocsdly 
pmlshnumts ; if recorded results springing firmn the 
nature of tilings, then punishments, provided that 
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WAS deiBgn is lliose thk^; if alb^rod aad 
X!B^«d, without my an^^mUBtation, by the 

Judge, then punishments, &fr they are but the 
operation of that design, under this his public ap- 
proval; if inoeased in their severity, then punieh* 
ments, this being their more rignal and detamined 
infliction. Revelation beholds in these punishments, 
as we have li^n fire^uently compelled to state, that 
of which it takes the cc^gnisance and affirms theipstiiOe, 
but not the responsibility. They are in^pendent of 
it. Whatever may be their pressure, it did not lay 
them. Whatever may be their horror, it did not alBx 
them. Whatever may be their duration, it did not 
extend them. It cannot subvert nature nor annul law. 
Its purpose^is to exhibit a plan of .justice and ^excy 
which shall abolish condemnation, and deliver 6019 
the wrath to come.” It is so clear in thk independ- 
ence of all present and future evil, that it m^dy 
knows them to retrieve them, — ^like some meek and 
venerable sanctuary, only proclaiming calamity by its 
shelter, and disease by its cure. And if Christianity 
do enter as an element or as an aggravation into the 
condemnation of men, it is exclusively of them who 
are fli;irored with its privileges, and who reject thmn, — 
of them, to whom the Gospel having come, that “ obey 
not the Gospel of God.” 

It may be rashly said, that God could save aU. 
To such gratuitous, unproveable, assertion we demur. 
If a truth, it is never broi^ht before us. We can 
ihave no right nor capacity to deal with it. How ia it 
known? But need He? Thmi our claim is upon 
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loB Be tj^es the debt Ift22 Bef Hesai 

Be 3^ punishment, einoe he msiy femit it 
Cnn He ? This is not a busmen of omnipotomei 
Indeed, this attribute nevmr stands alcme. It is noTer' 
set lorth as ample powm*. We cannot speak more 
nnvmrduly of God, than to aver that he can do every 
ttung, unkn the xesmrvation be most distinct in our 
annd that it is only everything which is wise, and 
just; and good. Instead of allowing this statemost^ 
that God could save all men, we hold it to be utterly 
ftlse.* In the sovereign vouchsa&ment of mercy to 
some, we do imt suppose a deficimcy of reasons: we 
most, firmly believe that they do exist They are 
unknown to us. By the quality of sovmmgnty, we 
i^atilyely express* not only this, but that whatever 
they are, Ih^ are not amtained in any points to he 
psefened, in any titles presented, in oucselvea The 
oondemnataon of the wicked cannot be thus exinessed. 
Sovereignty only respects favor and mercy. It is 
<mfy predicable of Independent and absolute will mr 
pleasaxe. But condemnatKm is rdated to justice. «>lt 
proceeds upcm a leco^sed arrangement and basis of 
Unlike the acts which sovermgnty de> 
iit psog/m is open and its reasons are ifwaya 
decisied. If, thcsefcre, reasons do existy however 
mdosowh to us and indq^dent of us, for the iidihip 

• Tbe aippaot manner in wUoh men ^eak of Uie Divine ptnrar, 
Vhia noabM>eB^]rao,miglktTeimndiu offhe liKed*maii‘'i prqrer 
iaBara(e:*~ 

“ Uimin 

(<hn3 tam magnun t addena) nanm me mrpite morti, 

IHa etmdm fiicile eat, oidMt.” Satir. lib. ii. 8. 
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tiett l>f a(»ie, do not ezirt for tiie sali^ilicia 4^ 
oi^MSii. To atve dd would be to oonttadi^ 
lusioiia. We know Ibat the judgement ii aocordia§ 
to'ibnttb. He coue^ueutly caauot save all Or 
lUWQoe be supposed. The just pniu^iment of certain 
mmers is necessary to mark tbe evil of sin, or to warn 
and deter as an example. K there be such reasom, 
foen, He cannot save all That he does not, in tsof 
known manner, is the presumption which may well 
assure us that it consists not with his moral ability, his 
<uily omnipotence, thus to act* 

We must distinguish, if we would appreciate *the 
foregoing argument, between tbe different aspects of 
the One Will of God upon this question. He is 
known to us, by a le^ladve will, in the Law which 
we have broken and in the Gospd whereby we may 
be saved. But that will, when proposbg the means 
and blesnngs of salvation, always resets mmrd 
mediums and dispositions. ** As 1 live, saith the Lord, 
I have no pleasure in the deadr of the wicked*, &ut 
tftol the wicked turn from his way and Uve” “ Who 
will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth.’* “ Not willing that any shoidd 
perish, but thod aUl ehotdd come to repentancer ^ This 
is the will of God, even y(gpf- sanctification.” Sincenely 
HEe (^eis these proviaons of mercy to all, and it k his 
will that all should accept theno. It is not th^ 
determinate will which, wherever it acts, secures a 
resistless effect, nor the iuworking will which directly 
induces a corresponchng will. It is ‘ moral and 

« Note M. 
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It k BSs will ^ ali his ensttam^ 
not 1^1 h^. It is Ms wHi 1^ I# 
sidy he saved. They axe mo* saved. 

#»nd and legidative, it mast be en&aroed, if ^hsdlM^ed. 
BhE^pSesses thk authoritj upon Chrisdanily. If xnm 
Select it, it is hw will that they be punished just as st 
was his will that they should be saved. It is not the 
win of God that any should rehise the tesrms of 
Bidvathm: it is the will of God that all who do lefuse 
should bear ^ liabilities of their rdusaL 
It cannot escape our viotice, it cannot but awaken 
o^ Boipaise, to find more terrible description and 
enfbroement of future punishment in the teaching of 
CSirist and of his apostles, than in the former dispen* 
sadicm, where they might seem more appropriate. 
We are prepared for the blasts of the trumpet which 
rung out firom the precipices of Sinai: ^ for its blade- 
ness, and darkness, and tempest.” We are prepared 
itafthe corses of Ebal. When we enter this dispoi- 
ss^on, we await the meekness and g^tleness of Christ 
We expect an infinite tendern&%, and we find it in 
him. He pleads to weeping : be agonist to blood. 
Tet what voice ever told so much of hell ? He 
reiterates illustration after illustration : he heaps image 
upem image: he adds wan^pg to warning. In one of 
Ms discourses there is a departure, when mgmg a 
Mmble retribution, from his accustomed styfo of ad- 
dress. An emphasis and collocation the moe^ perfeedy 
riietcrical, the true sublime, prevail The repeti- 
tions roll along as sooce^ve snd loudening thu^oTr 
peals. “ And ^ thy hand offend thee, cut it it is 
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to ia^ 

two Ikfladt to go into lidl, into ^iftt mvdt 

rfiftB be quenched: where their ufohn tUeA net^ and the 
fre w not epunched. And if thy foot offisnd thee, cut 
•it off ; it is better for thee to enter halt into lifo, than 
havii^ two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire that 
never dbaU be quenched: where their worm dietik 
and the fire is not quenched. And if tiune eye ofbid 
ihee, pluck it out ; it is bett^ for thee to enter into 
the kin^om of God with one eye, than having two 
eyes to be cast into hell fire : where Aeir worm dsetk 
*not, and the fire is not quenched.”’ And who is He ? 
The Judge of the rebel-angels, — ^the Judge of all men, 
— ^tlie First and the Last, — the Living Being, — the 
I Am, — whose goings were of old, ficqm eveiheting,— - 
having perfect knowledge of every realm and province 
of the universe, the height and the depth, — the Con- 
troller of all events, the Proprietor of all worlds, the 
Lord of all spirits, — ^His words must be true ! And 
He stamps such distmctness upon these fearful reve- 
lations for two causes, — ^to prove the greatness of 
redemption, by showing that fiom which it delivers 
us; and to tuge, by the solemn motive of consequences, 
aU to take hold upon its blessings.^ 

* lllaik iz. 43, &e. 

* “ The utmost spzce I would allot in mj writings to this part of 
the revelations of our religion should not at anj rate exceed the pro- 
portions which, in Uie New Testament, this part of truth bears to the 
whole of the sacred book, the grand predominant sjnrit ei whioh is 
love and mercy.” — Life and Cknrespondenee of John Foster, wd. i. 
p. 187. But did it not occur to this profound, thon^ Au^sito, 
Ainker, that such proporti<m is very large, and thatif indtiaed by the 
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li|| ii^ t ^CKKOBe of aumiog. How &r tliftt teimm m 


|)cieseoiif~*4tin down now pinjali^ 

nwnV'^’we pioc^ nol to know. Of idus we nugr 
be eamiredy that eetf-paniahment must grow oat 
of robli n oouxse. Proper probetion is past. 
bmion is understood by ns of a former portaon, 
fbe eartbfy allotmoDit, of onr being. It would appear 
that the course of sinning^ debarred ,^x>ni most 
ci its present forms, is almost entirely personal and* 
inrotaL This is more probably, then, of the nature of 
a puniduttmit. The sinner is cast upon his sin. Ko 
doom can be more fright&L When it is said of him 
neWy him ahnm,” — ^we can conceive of nothii^ 
more appilllin^y^what must this relation to every 
evil tmimisy be in that heE where sin henceforth 
akme can dwell I And what mere must be its opera- 
tiotti That, which was id ways imnity, is now lashed 
into fiercer hatred against righteousness and benignity I 


modam preadun of tbe Gospel, it would bring them into the “claw” 
whkii he finds "dewmiinntedf’ He would indeed be • ^son 
thunder” who presched theee “leveiaritms^M fiillj and otten M the 
Snrioor.” 'How wnM hk taate and fainStinitHM ha nnrJcmnn.^ 1 yf^ 
hnve called dds writer firtaliatie : we qwcially intend tbe ob«i|te 
inUibqiieatian. Speaking of inSddpnbficati(m8,Tial.ii.p. 418. dbe., 
]ieaqpt;*'13iel]dng h l&ml bif6ttll6d ftWk 

dbstiiiisd to be penritted finrn 

lo in iiBSmm of all moedial mt€»rfeteiK% Thqr m • 

doamoAiaoOp and tibait iMisxy will be The^writen” 

iriisiiK 1 h mom iwmaiflnalfj eondcanm^ never (thnife! Ood t) 
laier nii^ sentimenlB a6 toiibler 
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-sMnittt, irMi 'M iMH ijto iiiwiftiw#i 4>* 
now utterly wieb^iml 

lalaon haim^ no iurtW nae, it is mm ia' Its ^olt 
unneaerrod ntanifeatelioDal We may befieve tiutt 
xemone, a aenae of My and shame, s sotSsmMs^ 
rememlnranoe of the past, are dominant in Ihe mintia 
of the loatf We may believe that all vrhidb eoi'* 
boldoied them while on earth, which assured them of 
scnne ulterior escape, which “put off the evil day,” 
can be no more entertained ! We may bdieve that 
the delusions of sin, the blinding influence of pride 
and voluptuousness, the spells of avarice and lust, are 
now exposed! We may believe that despair sits 
heavy on them, in contradiction to that imaginataon of 
the heart in which they hitherto walked I There is 
hell in these passions of evil, and in these detections 
of fldsehood. There can be nothing to modify sin, 
nothing to deter it, nothii||( to attemper it. Example, 
influence, expectation, have now an influmice wMdb 
cannot then be known. Fear is cast off. Evil exists in 
unreprcssed maturity and strength. If the resistance 
of the Gospel be the crime beneath whose charge, 
including all others, they perished, it must constitute 
an unq)e8lmble aggravation of their state. The 
misery, avoidable once, must press upon them; the 
once attainable happiness, selfn^lected deliverance, 
self-defeated ^x>d, self-baffled victory, murt mode 
them with redoubled severity. Torments seize upon 
the soul, its%wn engendered Inood, feeding upon ife 
own vite]^ and hiding in its own recessea “Thou 
hast destroyed thyself!” 
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tiho^it u iTliraaral ruk of moral 
to malEe the^ozmar puniah himsell^— far his ‘‘tom 
niokedBeK to correct him, and for his own bafiiQdid> 
ings to reproTe” him, — it is teost competent and 
righteous, as we have seen, to add positive inflictiato 
And we oaimot doubt that so Scripture is to be tinder* 
stood. We find it imposrible, after its most cautious 
leseard), to refirain fixmx the idea. Solemn as it is, we 
cannot cxmceive another judicial course. To leave 
the sinner to himself is rather a privative measure 
than an act. Something more determinate must be 
nipposed even in leaving him. His mind must be 
quickened to its fiiU tension in order to suffer. Any 
external punidiment, indeed, can only avail as operat- 
ing through his capacity, be it sensible or intellectuaL 
But to assert that no punishment can foil frmn without, 
seems to dmy all external relations and circumstances. 
These seem requisite to draw forth the powers, the 
reflections, the horrors, of the soul. They then fulfil 
all the part of punishment. Nor can we thus restrict 
ouradves. Truth compels still stron^r ccmclusions. 
Looking into the revealed page, we discover a most 
unifonn representation that there is a place of suf* 
foring, and not that the mind is its own place : that 
there is painful fellowship ammig the suflhrers: tiiat 
the Divine wrath afflicts thmr souls : and that aenable 
saflhting is consequent upon a raised body and a 
physical restoration. “ His flesh"* upon him shall haite 
pain, and his soul within him shall ntoura.’** One 
identifieatioB is dreadly recuxrmit. The diopestol fine 


• Job 22. 
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is the selected medium of the xtoibutioiiy or of do* 
scribing it It is uot the fbune Isliicli buxets 6om 
within the sinnary — ^it is something distinct from 
self: he is ** cast into it,” he is “tonnented in it,” it is 
“ the furnace of fire,” the lake of fire.” There an 
allusions, all foreign to the native stif-actings of tihe 
soul : “ The stripe,” the “ horrible tempest,” the “ cup 
of wrath,” the “ mist of darkness,” the ^ taking ven- 
geance,” “the tormentors,” “mdignsti<Hi and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish,” raidered. As some of these 
descriptions seem incapable of a literal interpretation, 
none may require it The more general thecoy of a 
diverse interpretation, the arbitrary cipher, we cannot 
allow. We express our near approach to a omvio- 
tion, — ^it is all we dare, — that they must not be verbally 
understood. Inconsistencies too violent, we think, 
forbid it The necessity of the case seems to be suffi- 
cient reason for disallowing the literal explanatimi. A 
common principle must be adopted. If it can apply to 
any, it must to all : if it can not to all, it must to 
ncme. It is a fearful question: “Shall thine angm 
bum as jireV' But in asking it, we imply the analog 
cal, and not the actual, thing. It is only the comparismi 
which we attempt to divine. It is a still more foarful 
doom upon the sinner than the storm of the reddest 
fire, — ^ A fire not bloum shall consume him I”* 

Concede, or demand, that these can be only figurea 
They are figures, at least, of an alarming kind. Wl^ 
are figures, and of such an order, employed? Because 
tiie naked truth, the absolute reality of the retrifaution, 

* Job XX. 26. 
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caanotbe set be&sre our mind. It is too intimate, tob 
intmise, to be made blown in any abstract manner. 
T||p% is no idealised, soul-Hke, language fitted to im> 
press and explain it To supply the deficimw^ images 
are sought. But, tiierefmre, it follows that if the fiill 
force of these images be understood, still a vast amount 
of signification lies beyond them, they being, after all, 
confessedly inadequate, except to shadow out the fact 
Nor can guilty presumption more ^^ously err than 
when it soothes itself by the thought that these are only 
images: they are only images, and consequently what 
they intend is inconceivably more severe. “Who 
knoweth the power of Thine anger ? even acoor^ng 
to thy fear,” the darkest apprehension and foreboding, 

“ so is thy wrath.” “ If our heart condemn us, God 
is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.” 

Are these sufferings corrective ? a species of mordl 
discipline ? We may answer by a reference to the 
character of the sufferers, and to the description of 
the sufferings themselves. The tcicked are the toicked 
still “The wicked shall do wickedly.” “Without 
are dogs, sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, 
and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh a 
lie.” They “ depart the cursed.” There is every ten- 
dmu^ of evil in timm, and their evil disposition has 
now been loudly denounced. No penitence, no 
humility, no sutotifekm to a righteous sentence, are 
confessed. There is no cry of prayer. To the last 
is it the audadty of daim, “ Open unto us it k the 
diallei^ of right, “ Lo, there Thou hast that is thine.” 
These representations pqint them out as the'irreda^- * 
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able and the incorrigible. Turn now to their suffer- 
ings. They are not portrayed with any powar to 
barely chasten, and then to heal. The figures whi^ 
have passed before us are judicial and poenaL Th^ 
belong to justice in its punitive retributions. It is not 
the rod of paternal love : it is not the pause watching 
for the signs of contrition. It is the execution of 
sentence. “The wicked perish in the presence of 
God." “ There shall be weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth." “ The same shall drink of the 
wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out 
without mixture into the cup of his indignation ; and 
the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever and 
ever : and they have no rest day nor night." It is 
concerning the fallen angels that a word of the pagan 
mythology is employed. Tartarus is the name of its 
fSbled hell. By a verb derived firom it, their con- 
demnation is told." But though affirmed of another 
race, it has its equal application to those “ who go into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels." 
It is part of an inferential argument : “ If God spared 
not the angels that sinned, but delivered them into 
chains of darkneiw, — The Lord knoweth how to 
reserve the unjust unto the day of judgem^t to be 
punished." The doom is not, therefiure, specific or 
exclusive. These are not expre^ons to denote 
God’s “ dealing as with sons,” that “ chastening” which 

* 20 i(Hut C^v TAPtAFO'2A2. Paxnphilus^ in his Apology for 
Origen, quotes from that Father’s Book on the Proverbs of Solomon: 
** Manifestum est quod una poena tarn dsemonum naturis^ ipiMM 
humano generi peccatorum a Domino pra^nita ait ilia, quam Doiiii*- 
nui sua sententia designavit dicens; Matt. xxv. ih** 
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must not “ desp^** that “ rebuke" undtor wkkh 

miut not " &int" Thu k not a style befitting tiie 
wnraction which He dispenses “for our prc^ that we 
may be partakers of his holiness;" that whid^ how- 
ever “giievous, neverlheless afterward yiddelb the 
peaoeabk fiiuit of righteousness unto thmn which are 
exercised thdreby." Language like this causes us to 
“exceedingly tremble uid quake.” It intimates no 
relieC It has a final manner and sound. It gives rise 
to a “ fearful looking for of judgement and fiery ind%- 
nation which shall devour the adversaries." It aitirely 
contrasts with those releutings, those beseechings, 
whicdi God in his mercy now enunciates. “ Oh that 
thou hadst hearkened unto me 1” “ Why will ye 

die r “ Be ye reconciled unto God !” It is utterly 
unlike the calls, the entreaties, the tears, of the 
Bedeemer! Suddenly all is stem and remedilds. 
Probation is lost in dedsicm. The most different 
thoughts and representations fill the scene. “The 
Ixmd Jesus is revealed in fiaming fire.” “ The wrath 
of the Lamb.” “ Tormmited in the presoioe of the 
Lamb.” Other accents axe heard, even to scorn and 
to derincm : “ Because I have called, and ye reused ; 
I have stxetdtod out my hand, and no man regarded ; 
Imt ye Wve set at nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my re^x>of; I also will laugh at your 
calaxaity ; X will mock whmr your feir cometh.” 
The sentence is of banishment, even to disgust and 
mcecration : “ Begone fisom me.”' Why, if alli be but 
alteratiw and emmidatory, this precipitate bhaage of 
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kuDguage aod waon^ ? Could such descriptiTe terms 
be apt to the moral treatmeut aad tjial of men iu the 
present state ? Could they happily and imroistakingly 
dbow fcnth Divine patience and Iwg^u&ring ? Qo 
they not speak of different things? Do they npt 
teach the tremendous reverse ? “ It is a fearful thing 
to fell into the hands of the living God.” "The vicked 
would fain flee out of his hand.” 

If the argument in fever of disdplinaiy jwnfeAmsnt 
(for we cannot surrender the term) be founded on the 
supposed tendency of all suffering, we may combat 
this doctrine by the most notorious facts, by expe- 
riences most obvious and solemn. In this w<n*ld there 
is perpetual suffering iu the disorders and bitter fruits 
of sin. Frequently is it of so retributive a character, 
that it startles the most careless and convinces the 
Ynost sceptic. " Then are commended the ingredients 
of our poisoned chalice to our own lips.” But it is 
more than possible that the human heart shall become 
only the more hardened. Depravity may be stimu- 
lated into a more headlong course. " In the time of 
his distress did he trespass yet more against the Lord : 
this is that king Ahaz," In the apocalyptic visions, 
we behold similar proofe of heightened impiety beneath 
the judgements against sin. When the^ fourth angel 
poured out his vial upon the sun, and “ power was 
^ven him to scorch men with fire,” — " they blas- 
phemed God which hath power over these plasms, 
and they repented not to g^ve him glory.” Whmi the 
flflh angel poured out his vial upon " Urn seat ^ the 
beast, and his kingdom was full of darkness,!* " they 
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gnawed their tongues for pain, and blasphmed the 
God of heaven because of their pains and their sores, 
and repented *not of their deeds.*^ And when the 
seventh angel poured his vial foto the air, “men blas- 
phemed God for the plague of the hail, for the plague 
thereof was exceeding great” Our own observation 
must have furnished many counterparts ; our con- 
sciousness may inform us that it is too natural to resist 
the most salutary lessons of affliction. 

Yet it wiU, perhaps, be contended that, the fosdna- 
tion ^d illusion of evil being necessarily precluded in 
the endurance of these punishments, more sobSr re- 
flection, more contrite feeling, more self-control, must 
now supervene ; that reason will now take the place 
of passion ; that submission will henceforth be readily 
made, and forgiveness universally sought. In the 
absence of all applicable proof, we can only resort to 
that which most nearly approaches the case in other 
histories. From some intimations we are induced to 
believe, that an almost rigid parallelism subsisted be- 
tween the former regimen of angels and the rejne- 
sentatives of ourselves. Both were ruled by law ; 
both were set in probation ; both were brought to a 
test ; both suddenly fell. The angels forfeited all 
happiness, they incurred the utmost mismy, when 
they “ sinned.” “ God cast them down to hell, to be 
reserved unto judgement.” Though they be thus 
“reserved,” their punishment of a long time omn- 
menced. “ Hell” is the hold and safeguard of dieir 
keeping. They await but the public demouncemait 
Satan and his l^ons have for thousands of years felt 
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the “ i&sparing” wrath of their Judge. “ The devil 
eiimeth from the begiiming.” This is equally true of 
his host. Have “the chains of darkness” subdued 
their rebellion ? Has the fire purged thdr sin? They 
still are tmclean and wicked spirits. They “now 
work in the children of disobedience." “They are 
the rulers of th^darkness of this world." “ They seek 
rest and find none.” “They go forth to decmve the 
nations.” What a field would their powers and 
capacities have fiimished for experiment were the 
castigatory principle of punishment at issue! How 
muSh was there in the recollections of heaven* in the 
contrasts of hell, ill the terrors of downfall, in the 
burnings of shame, in the lashings of remorse, to 
recover them from their fell enterprise, to win them 
back from their course, to renew them unto repent- 
ance ! But all has failed. We may presume that, as 
there is in the endurance of punishments like these no 
such tendency, so are they dealt with no such design. 
That tendency, that design, did they inhere in punish- 
ment, would long since have wrought out themselves 
in spirits so intelligent and mighty, once so glorious 
and blessed : the fact that these spirits are not merely 
rebellious as they were, but that they advance in that 
rebellion, “having great wrath, b^use their time is 
short,” — constitutes the appalling proof that sin does 
not change under punitive process, and that punitive 
procera contemplates no such change upon sin. 

“ If the next state,” says Dr. Chaimcy, “ is a state of 
punishment not intended for the cmre of the peUimits 
thmnselves, but to satisfy the justice of God, and to 
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give waniiiig to others, it is impossible tlu^ 111 mee 
^ould finally be saved.”* Now without at once pre- 
judging the ccmdusion which he deems tmtenable if 
certain premisses be allowed, we cannot ci^tulate the 
pmnisses. Punishment is to satisfy justice,” and 
cannot have another basis. A very impartant use of 
punishment is “ to warn others,” pmving how bene- 
volent is justice. We cannot conceive of punishment 
unless associated with the first purpose, though the 
second is not alike necessary. Circumstances may be 
mpposedain which there are none others to warn. 
The dilemma su^ested by the author is, that Aese 
things being granted, “ the cure of the patients cannot 
be intended.” Certainly not : justice can meditate no 
such end ; it is altogether foreign to its nature. What 
aoonfiision of ideas is this! “Justice,” “patients,” 
“ cure 1 ” “ It is impossible that all men sliall be finally 
saved.” Certainly it is, if to secure it, punishmmit 
must be annulled and justice be dishonored I 
The inquiry will now arise : How punishment is 
necessary, why is it indispensable, and what case for 
justice exists? It is a simple answer. The fimctitm 
of justice, in its sole resource of punishment, is to 
mark its view and sense of sin. It is the Divine idea 
of it That idea must find its exponent If the 
punishment be light, the an is light : if the punish- 
ment be heavy, the offence is aggravated. Sin is “ the 
abominable thing which God doth hate.” His con- 
duct towards it is the only oiterion by which (features 
can n^ptsure his hatred. “ He cannot daay himself :” 


• “ Hie Salvatiioii of all Men.” 
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•rorj'vaziaiice betwven bis Benti|iie9at8 and bis acts 
‘Would ccMDstitute that denial* “ Mb doth establisb 
eqiii^.” But j^bniduneed bas. never, bitberto, been 
utterly ei^iced. It bas not, at any time of our earthly 
lustory, exposed tbe bill turpitude of sin. “ How bmg 
sball tbe wicked triumph ?” Once, indeed, (but that 
awbil exceptioirpertains not to tbe argument 1) God 
condemned sin in the flesh. Man in bis present 
^te cannot receive an adequate condemnation. His 
“flume,” bis “dust,” are unsusceptible of its full 
weight The circumstances of trial and'probaticm, 
in Vhicb be stands, restrain and retard its entire in- 
fliction. Tbe Divine government rules man as an 
immortal being, prospectively of all bis future. * It 
would be impossible to account with him now, and to 
visit upon him aU bis doiigs. They are related to 
another sphere and duration. If that government 
were to “ seek out the wickedness of the wicked and 
evil man until it found none,” it would not be the 
search which could be accomplished in time. Uni- 
versal conscience bears out tbe principle. The self- 
expiatist everywhere confesses it A cruel uncertainty 
bangs over all his boftes. His repentance has not 
abed suflEident tears. His maceration has not included 
miffident tortures. He gazes into etemi^ with a 
diuddering distrust But turning firom the conceits of 
man, let us think of creation and its wnmg by sin. 
Had it no final cause ?. Is not that threatened to be 
firustrated? Was it not appropriated to holiness? 
Is it not proflmed ? Does no barm befol byin the 
daring openness, and example, and ascendency, of sin ? 
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K«edB Uie Maker oil no pmat, midst 
racy^ that he formed* creation good, that he wiB: 


maintain his intention and e^blish work ? “ Shall 
1 not visit for these things ?” That proof has not yet 
taken demonstisitive shape. It is not made sensible. 
Think, too, of His moral goveiiunent. It has asserted 
and embodied many of its principles, many of its 
sanctions have been carried out, yet those principles 
ate to this hour insulted, and those sanctions, which 
are not immediate, are not only defied, but are argued 
to the support of an actual impunity. Needs the 
great and everlasting King no proof that he ‘‘ reign* 
eth?” that he is most high over all the earth? that 
his 'law shall be upholden ? that he will vindicate it 
from aU the aspersions and indignities which rest upon 
it ? Bequires he no personal and relative amends ? 
The only reason why we do not speak of vindictive 
justice, as did our earlier divines, is that the etymolo- 
gical miming of that epithet is lost in a popular 
acceptation, that they intended by it, we retain. 
That process still waits. We were quite willing to 
conduct our moral reasonings by natural principles, 
showing how fitting is virtue aad how hiurtiul is vice. 
We were quite willing to settle our moral reasonings 
on this immoveable condition of things. But only 
thus did we make our way. There we could not 
stop. In that constitution we read nothing arbitrary 
and contingent, but the justice of God. Of justice so 
propounded, whatever our inore transcendental ideas, 
we ne^ conceive, for practical purposes, nothing more 
than that it will see to the obedience of the law or 
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panish its disobediolce. It aiteady |nra^;i» the darner: 
It already condemns him. But' its curse is not poured 
out When is justice to decide and act ? There is a 
solemnly calm provision for its satisj&ciion. All has 
been considered and advised. As lor such as turn 
aside unto their crooked ways, the Lead will lead 
them forth with the workers of iniquity.” “The Lord 
knoweth how to reserve the unjust unto the day of 
judgement to be punished." “ He will render to them 
their desert” That will be “ the great and notable 
day" of his justice, retrieving all its injtuies and sub- 
stantiating all its ends. “ He shall call to the 
heavens from above, and to the earth, that he may 
judge his people.” “The heavens shall declare his 
righteousness, for God is judge himself.” 

Most clear is the connexion, to be traced link by 
link, between the sufferings of the sinner and Pu&tive 
Justice. It “discerns between the righteous and the 
wicked, the precious and the vile.” “ It is a righteous 
thii^ with God, to recompense tribulation.” “His 
hand taketh hold on judgement.” “ Thou hast s^ it ; 
for thou beholdest mischief and spite, to requite it with 
thy hand." The language which describes these 
judicial inflictions, speaks of a severity which meditates 
no' reform, which admits no relief. “He will heap 
mischiefr.” “Thine hand shall find out all thine 
enemies.” “Thou* shalt make them as a fiery oven in 
the time of thine at^er : the Lord shall swallow them 
up in his wrath, and the fire shall devour them.” 
“Upon the wicked He shall rain snares, fire, an^^i^chn- 
stone.” Justice unshrinkii^ly undertakes the charge 
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andti^ doing of alE It averts not its eye it lioidfiiol 
bM^ ito hand. It looks for no excuse in teodenoyv in 
consequence, in existing things. It assumes the defence 
and responsibility of all the mismy in the universe I 
Upon this basis, we are alone satisfied to estaUlish 
the reason of any suffmng. We, of course, now speak 
of suffering proper to the whole man. It is not 
denied by us, that want, tmearaness, pain, may enter 
into a scheme of perfect benevolence. The inferior 
creatures know hunger and thirst, are exposed to 
disease and danger; and thus, kept alert in every 
instinct, and thus learning to acquire supply by 
diligence and defence by watchfolncss, enjoy their life 
as otherwise they could not possibly do. Had man 
retained innocence, while his was an earthly lot, 
suffaing might have been possible to him, even as a 
meadi of his greater happiness. But the suffering 
which our argument presumes is that of the whole 
man-^ot chiefly, only most subordinately, animal and 
sentient — that which r^ks the mind, the self-distilling 
poison which corrodes it, the fire which kindles from 
within. When sin is pardoned and subdued in the 
Christian, it leaves a train of sufferings. The ini- 
quities of youth may encompass him : God, having 
forgiven- his people, may take vengeance on their 
invmitioDS. Not to permit this, would be to break 
the present (economy, to substitute^sight for fei^, to 
indicate spiritual blearing by temporal mcemption. 
It is not strict jtistioe : “there is now no omdemnap 
tion.’’^ Still this discipline respects the rinfiilness of 
cfur nature. Our heavenly Fathmr visits our tnms- 
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grannoos'^h Uie zod. He scotuqgeth every aon 
whom he receiveth. And when we though we 
sleep in Jesus, and are the dead in Chri^ **the body 
is dead because of sin.” 

We may be reminded that the sacrifice of Chrut is 
the vindication of justice, and that this satisfies all its 
claims. The statement, imperfect as it is, may pass. 
The idea wholly approves itself to us. We r^^ard 
the atonement as universal in its aspect, though rather 
related to the government and law of God, than to us. 
It is the act of God alone : “ Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” It is his 
method of clearing himself, — his sacrifice to truth and 
righteousness — ^yet always with the design of laying a 
foundation for the consistent pardon of sin, and for the 
honorable acceptance of the siimer. We believe, but for 
this act, that God could' have stood in no covenant with . 
man : that probation must have ceased : that hope must 
have peiished : that the whole system, embracing the 
present interests of our nature, must, have come to an 
end. We look upon it as a great legislative measure, 
by which patience and long-sufiering towards sinners 
are explained, by which the necessity of immeditUe 
punishment is arrested, by which the moral scheme is 
extended aftd secured. It is his own self-vindication. 
He sets himself right wi& the universe. He estab- 
lishes the justice of his conduct. He shows the ubnost 
displeasure against sin, in the manner, and as the 
ground-wtu'k, of his mercy. All this, however, has 
Nothing to do with the title of the sinner to Ibiginpeness. 
That rests on “the fidthfiil saying,” “the record which 



Ckil;,'Mhi^' #f«l!t of Itli Son, that we ag^ Ibdfove^ 
ofoiii oraocmiaiidnieQt of the eterlasSng 6o^^ 
^.^Obedieiioe of faiUi.” The Gospel, the only wemoil 
finth, paro(%eds in a m<»ral way, wiUi sanctkms. 
"Se tiiat believeth shall be saved : he that beheveth 
not shall be damned.” A^y view of the atcmmamit, 
which gives it an occult, unconscious, infliience ; which 
aasignB to it a perforce, necessary, effect ; is mort 
contrary to every principle of revealed truth. Man is 
placed in most favorable circumstances by it, Th«a« 
is hope for him. Mercy addresses him. The general 
course of events is dim'.ted to his welfare. Wrath 
forbears to strike. Judgement tarries. But this is all. 
The Gospel can insure no saving effect, but through a 
moral influence and medium. It informs all men that 
they are perishii^. This state of wretchedness it 
finds, and did not cause. It is equally true, whether 
it had addressed men or not. Its doctrine is re- 
conciliation. - The bright orb of its mercy may just 
touch the outer wsdge, the penumbra, of that dark 
shadow which cqyers man, but is never immersed in 
it Nothing is to be done to reconcile the Creator ; this 
he lua done and expressed by the atonement He has 
taken care — a solemnly jealous care — of his character 
and government, ere he did move, or could move, to- 
wards the recondlmnent of man. Now man is entreated 
to be reconciled unto God. The appeal is to him, as 
reasonaUe and accountable ; and not the less became of 
hu guilt mid depravity. In believing he has life. Ht 
shall not perish. He is reconciled. He partakm of all 
the Messii^ of redmnption. This was, lU <mce, ^ 
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wcsAii” Be dieid nol Ibr any wnner lt> leitve Mm a 
aimier, but to torn Mm into a byal and nil^ectt 
The laigest paaeages, Meshing the infini^ Divine 
love, neoenarily define themselves within these moral 
oonditMmsr^'^God so loved the world, that he^ve 
his only begotten Son but yet we see that the moral 
distandion is the practical scale of this love->T**tbat 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have evarlasting life.” “The love of Christ oon- 
straineth us ; because we thus judge, that if one died 
for all, then were all dead : and that he died for all,” — 
not indifferently, nor for the purpose of an extraneous 
salvation, — ^“that they which live, shotild notf hence* 
forth live unto themselves, but unto him which died 
for them, and rose again.” The whole of the moral 
testing, which the Gospel passes upon us, should warn 
us, as it is most effectually prepared and evidently 
designed to do, that in no blind manner can we become 
“partake of the benefit,” but that we, must “omne to 
Christ” in an intoUigent manner, — swayed by author* 
ity, persuaded by truth, melted by goodness, moved 
by foar, impelled by anxiety y-onnerS' who would be 
> saved finom wrath by hipi, and who would gladly 
submit to his righteous yoke and will No shmer is 
“in Christ,” by any personal interest, until he believes 
in Christ. No sinner may boast of security and 
hniliinity becanssr of tbe atonmnent, until he aa»pts it 
with all its scope and intention. Until then, as fiqr as 
faetkccmcemed in this salvation, '^Christ dmU pM^ 
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ijgll^ fioiii tbe &0I c£ Ae etoomoit^ b^lf 
aii^ ileiim exemption from puiibbrneiit. It bs# 
tiimeetKm ifiSk which he has nothiii^ to do. Klb 
Gospel a poUidbed, with it is hb ample fam&Dess, and 
bs hehef is tile oidy chaimel to all its UeSsiiigB. 


We fear that tius theoiy of a salvatiotH independ' 
•nt all donsent, sympathy, subsenrieBcy, — a sal^rtHb 
haviaip no operbson but from without, — invohmtazy, 
ZBC^eratiYe, iminflueutial, — ^veiy widelj^ obtains. B 
may not be enunciated, — ^it may not take a rt^vdar 
ibnn, — but it is too commonly cherished. It may be 
but an idiea,-~eVen that idea may be almost inddSnite 
ami oiien latent, — ^but that idea exists. Mem are 
hailed into the hope tl|at they are undo: some unex* 
plained dispensation of independent, direct, powor to 
iave them, and that in spite of their own selves. 
Timt idea admits oi a very natinral mdaigmeitt. 
QiritAiaiiity may mtot tbe same vague but ccmslram- 


influeaioe in the future : it may compd a final 
mgenefation .of tiie soul, and vicfimitiy meeten the 
mob l^uctant fer beaven. > ^ 


It », at lead;, pmfectiy dear tiiat they who diqohi 
ponatiiiDeat from justioe, mho represent the immemevt 
as Ofdy abstract and viitiiBl and uoit tim of 

fady isid holinesB, venture on giound penkrenly nor. 
ftnui^ wdl ha rei|aired them to alraw hoWfllNi^ 
hav^eitdditimdfrHr the fiiture world pdndplsntiitiiBiy 
I7faey nmy be jiotfy dhafibBgadt to 
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mUMj ttndi a trealmeift willi & view to noovwjF 
cannot complain % we tojga tom to 
deoioiialrate that theie is an eztenmon of toie atcm* 
aMnt, that a change is wron^t tqpon it enliigedly 
heMficial ai^ poweitol, inunediatdy after 
catitm of those who^have expeiienoed its blesaii^lisr-*- 
and only in &yor of those who have hitoerto regeeted 
toem; that iSi ftcilities are extended and its efficacies 
aii^lified; that a range of memory indiience and 
action is given to it, deferred until npw, but now 
acomplished^just to meet toe untowardness to(^ 
who have hitoerto counted its blood a oonmum toiiig” 
To this we can antidpate but one reply : Ih&ina, 
whose undeveloped mind cannot afiprehend and ^i> 
predate toe blesdngs of salvation, are saved. We 
doubt not their entrance into l^e kingdom of heaven. 
We doubt it not of all, whatever thdr desooxt, who 
die at toat early age, — the age which precludes mmd 
dkoernlnent, and, therefore, responsibility. We aae 
in toe initial visible ordinance of Christianity 
pledge of this, affirming it, however, as a universal 
truth, a truto which is qttite indepaodent*^ of toe 
mblenatic rite. It was always, it is invarfebly, a 
tod. Ihat service intimates both the feet and the 
auinner of it All dying at that period are blessed: 
^ aU dying at that period are deansed fer tlmt blessed- 
tMsat Christianity, in this bmitffiil institute, meets 
tom wito assurance of its grace on toe ttoeshold 
< bfei) and wito assurance df its glcny on toe threebeld 
of dmdty. A rite may be significant of it, may 
i OiMltaide to it, Ind cannot operate* to hd^ toe%!S&ct 

z 2 
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W«i me eatiified l3iat this ame^eii^t 
tlie -iikecMocinl We suspend k iiipoa 

iimaiimL But mdhar^peak we now of 
seenxed to depaited inMts in tibcu f^cnifloalioti. 
1%i8 cannot be a dium. It is grace and fitvor^ It k 
ibis widch belongs to the death of Christ. We cannot 
think that their condemnation could consist with 
luosal T^hteousnesa They are guiltiest They are 
not condcannable. We ^peculate not as to the treat* 
meat which they might have otherwise received. It 
is omrtain that it would have been just The sacrifice 
of tl^ cross has precluded inquiry by a new and 
mmcifiil arrangement of the case. It is signed, firoaa 
these admi8sions,*that a similar operation of influence 
may take hold of more developed minds. Why may 
they not be unconsciously, inertly, impressed ? The 
answer is, that while, if done at all, it must be done 
blindly or unintelligenUy as to the child, thm% is no 
such necessity as to the adult. Nor in the^ liri;ter 
instance wuld it be so effectuated. You cannot 
ccmvey to the thinking mind anything save what 
comes '^thm its oonsciousneK. Besides, the notkm 
of an nnconscions grace in the dying child is na^ more 
kconceivable than an unconscious depravi^. By 
that dejuavity we mean a tendency, a dispoaedoeai, 
by wMchit will become sinfiil: by tlto grace wMdbi 
negnierates dyirg infants we intend thi^ tendeSiyi 
that d^toeednese, now imparted to than, by whi^ 
th^ will bs^mne sainted and happy, hy wMoh they 
todUd into (Spiritual beaigjr and loveliuMS. Tkos 
we have mdiiged the objectioB. But it is imaomdi 
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i» no analogy in tiie case. Our as^^ent deal! 
mdy with moral agents. And* the amdogy is at- 
tesapted to be drawn jGrom those who never were 
jaosal i^i^ts, to favor not simply those who axe, but 
thciBe who are mercifully placed in a new ponohatioiiaxy 
oonditicm : firom those who never had da^acify to 
disbdieve the Gospel, to serve those who wilftilly do^ 
that they iflay enjoy in this piobatimi, rmidered 
strangely unomscious to them, advantages and helps 
they possessed not in their first The objection may 
probably allege the case of the h^then. But these 
are moral agents, and will be judged according to 
their own law. From every right missicmaxy view of 
their case, it can only be affected and relieved by the 
Gospel as received by them ; or, to state the &ct in 
another way, by the Gospel being understood and** 
embraced by them as moral agents. 

It may be contended agmnst this antinomian view 
cff the atonement, this view which dissevers it &om 
moral government and holy influence, this view which 
si^pposes the forcible abduction of the sinner fimnn 
cjbim and law, — that, if it explains thd absence of 
punishmmit in another world, it leaves unexplained 
its presence in this. Why is not the curse removed 
from man at once ? Why are not the evils of his 
state immediately redressed ? Under what equity are 
tiiey idlowed? Our doctrine of the atonemmit is, 
that the sacrifice encAlss and authorises the Divine 
gomnment to pardon and save In a certain manner;; 
t^t it is its own means ai honorable mercy. We 
iinpe^ on that government no necessity to' show this 
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#B^ }niiiiii^ that aMUniioaiV ]|gidil&g 

|r Qod is aol obl^adi 
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oombated, ought to effectuate a po^lect and a lodviraai 
salvalicai without delay. Its operadou, at leasts diOuld 
date from the crow. Then not only should oni shnisr 
iftve passed to Paradise, but all the dyu^< not 

only should a few graves have epened, but those ctf 
aH the dead. Eighteousuew and joy should haw 
qsrung up before all nations. Sin should have ceased. 
Earth should Jiave rolled away its reproadi. Eden 
dhould have bloomed afeesh. The wondor of creation, 
mw, should have stood up once more, as when ‘‘made 
•tpr^t," anew ** crowned with honor and ^uiy,** 

The manner of justice, its unperturbed and ctdlected 
majesty, bas been' pleaded against this duxal^t)^ of 
punishment ^ Fury is not m me but not lew is it 
faise that if the Inian and thorns be set a(pmwt the 
JUad in ‘battle, he would go through thmn, he would 
bum them together.” son, give, 1 pray thee, 

l^diy to the Lord God of Israel, and make oonfeasiaai 
iinto hkn}” but not the lew did the Lord ‘‘ tnxtblie 
Adhan that day.” “ Stm, remember,” is the hmguagi 
of Al»l!ahiah to the ikh man in hell ; but not the leSs 
ii. the Biitagstion of his torment denied ^ Friend 
how cameet thou in hither not having on a woddhtg 
garment ?” but not ^ lew is he “ cast into the outer 
dSrkWflas>” llus fearfel falm only proves the ahseswi 
fiigiilve pasnon, of suddwi excit(»DMntj>^^‘^tha*^^^^ 
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iKJn And 'wilih A Beoein <7 -mUck noduiig 
ithd thoi;^bt wbbsb iboi|M nuM^ 
ilsiKf is, tibal there is no porc^, peiiM>4> 
m isB cojadeBinatymr bat only an iasiie ^ 

poeitioB could ft vert . , ^ 

If that which is due to the d^nerit of ain, or h> t|p^ 
guilt oi the aiiiiier, be only the djaciphne whidh la 
neceaaaiy to bring to repentance, let us seiioiial^ 
ponder the oonduaions which are unavcndalde on 
nich ft view. This discipline, never exceeding the 
degree sufficient and requisite for restondion to a 
better mind and to original happiness,, is the cuzae 
the law. That was threatened, that was incurred. 
Tet it never contemplated more than this. Thoii^ 
we might become by sin “a cursed thing like unto it||| 
that is but a disguised word of love! Thoii|^ we 
might be ‘‘cursed in the city and cursed in the fidid, 
cursed in coming in and cursed in going out,” thid.i8 
but ja salutary r(^ulation I Though “ the Lord mi^t 
Baud upon us currii^, vexation^ and rebuke, in dl that 
we set our hand unto finto do, until we woe de^ 
stroyed and until we peridied quickly,” that is (»i]|y 
his harsher call to amend our dli.yBl His judgement 
uptm them |^bo do evil is not to he ocwsidered a 
dii|day of righteotjs dii^leasurei^gainitf them, bnf the 
daersi ccmsultation of their benefit ! < All denounce- 
a]^"xxiEl6diotioB& f&B but intend^ bknsGiu^ t 
i^iey are the circuitous meims ai^ instruments not q| 
gsners^ but cf individual, good^ — the wdfisirs of 
very jjea»ons a^une^ whom ^y are aimed ! Tlnf am 
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ottt^ moanl oirel 
if it be a& alloWl, the^flunej 
be joaintained. Not a pang miiit be 
^lis curatiye efl^t That which 




Heoesaaty, save to awakra zepentapoe, wcmld beiaB* 
juet. Ilie kindest expreanons of paternal love cidy 
oonld i^ply: tbese would be made more tendor l^ l|m 
accrats of saving men^. “As many as 1 love^ I 
xebuke and chasten.” “By this shall iniquity be 
puiged; and this is all the ihiit to take away on.” 
The corse is, then, a blessing t Why should we be 
redeemed from it? It is the means of amaadn^nt 
and repentance ! It is the security of endless good ! 
How was Chr^ made this “curse for us?” But 
justice does not commonly 8uiqN>se that the o^der 
ps its proper bend&dary. Punishment does not 
oidinarily appear an implicit method of favw. And 
if these tilings be so, — ^we must write anotiier nom^< 
dature, we must recast our ideas, justice and punish- 
mout must be released from their functions, muat be 
dissevered from their archetypes, must be tom asunder 
from their bonds, — ^flung aaray as obsolete and alaro- 
gated terms t* 


: * It ha* been aaid that KoM^tuf, which they who maintain Man- 
hibaien awcrt to rignifr, to deatccy, may only meah% eomcL Does 
DemoadieDea ao emph^ it, in his first Olynthiao, whfii he denoanoeB 
“ roS« S’ aduuSrut «A<S^<u> ?’* Lysias oonnseis, in his arathn agaiDat 
BratoatheiM, Uiat he dtonld he ftmisAed with death, liaiaf tihe ai^ 
word, ihe eritkism was firrt suggested by Petit Ptawa, 
withont any (dted proo^ aaying that he waa told ^hVliiia 
had ao a^d^ned it. KAmru nay mean teirtnint, bnt titan It ia 
tiiat whieh ia induded in panithmait The verb >iii>i(fioi<||iiisiwra 
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lor if there be (xne idea of jnitice, lus coimlfttife l^ 
famishment^ mme necessaiy to tis toa& ano^hmr,- it is 

timt on ‘which we have felt ounelves more toan once 

* 

bousd to ii>8ist,--^it is the expresitom which it presents 
of the evil of the^ crime committed s^pdost it, Its 
province is to x^opod it predsely as it is, to tr^ it 
premsely as it deserves, to declare it predsdy as it 
(^wrates. . To represent it more or less than its actual 
enormity is a pmrversion and a snare. Misrqnesenta* 
tion must be most, injurious. The estimate of U can 
alone be known by punishment. That estimate must 
be agreeable to eternal right and reason. It must 
harm<nu8e with the strict demand of the case, if die 
law do not threaten such adequate punishment, it is 
not a perfect rule: if it does threaten it, and does not 
szecute it, it is either inefficient or insincere. On a^ 
{apposition a false moral inapression is induced and pro- 
pagated. “The knowledge of sin” is blinked. A harm 
s thus done to all who would escape ffiomein, and to 
ill who are in danger of falling into it The beacon 
itands in a.ffilse bearing, and, throws a treacherous 
ight I Now what place»can justice, with its ministm: 
ind safeguard. Punishment, find in respect of sin, if all 
hat is due to the sinner is a retrieving jurooess ? Is 
his the way in which God setteth his feoe i^ainst 

twice in the New Teetement. Acts It* 21| 2 Pet. iL 9 * How the 
liter desldM^ wnters undeietssd lt| isM>lam ircm the 2>IIowiiig 
pttiiige in Lndan’s Dialogues of the Dead: Menippos mtu ot 
9$ i •« f f irtsoif;*' T^tdus 

ttSfSmt tAfo 4 iatif, th rjjr 
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h fiiis tlfeQ Uieft wMcIi enatmmmiii^^^ 
mSlKC^IKmi la h thsi which the whole of tliw|iisriiM 
cemloetlidfieigiradtoteadb? la tine >11 its iliwiiiiitfi 
illbi leolaj&cetioii all that it deserves ? Is cun^ ead 

wii ll li i wx«WIj CaII ftiMRiCd JXL luSB BvmWwBCKIw • - 

Aed. doth God anaj in 
he sit v^Kn his thxcnie righv>-doth he pro* 

dbim himself the God of truth without iniquUijr, that 
vengeence is his ai^ that he will Tepa,yf that he 
is » jealous God, — ^to prove .that other intendoos hnd 
reservatlGns of, his mind make all this a mockery and 
n&aud ? Is there an under-plot which is desdnra to 
defeat all the scenes and lessons, of that great GteuB% 
long since passmg before the eyes of a world old mth' 
its ages and crowded with its nations, and now hastens 
isg to its catastrophe ? Is there some danse, which 
invalidates and deforces all public acts and decLuw 
tioDS of the Divine govmnment ? 

Bist^ cmT bdng led to expect a feebler manifertw* 
ticm ei rdzibutive justice in a fotore state, we are 
pr^MU»d every anticipated issue, by every sentt* 
meat of conscience, by every testimony of Scriptorei 
to forecast that which shall be &r more dutdnoti) 
dsmcmstrative, and awfol It would be in oppodtaoa 
fot the genius of Ihe present dispensatioa that this 
Divine attribute should now shine forth with a perfeei 
dsaness;. and not less so, diat the righteom sptf of 
die Lord” dmuld compose an administratioa'iif thip^ 
seoably complete, an caconomy of exacteet ordec ftod 
unperplexed ]:%ht Why otherwise do we look a 
judgement? For**a heaven and a hdl? :Po^^ 




teffpcpetialBd llm iliexe niajr be 
cdnbiiute oonfiiatoa ? that the oideftiip of juitiee 
be lees decidve? Do ere not, ^ ocmfigBy, 
oramnced that this ahail be the eriiidiiig of a 
gbeenaaeot wMch forbore much wMch it moat 
BOW reeent, and endored mnch provOcatiioii whidi it 
must now no more pw by ? penhitting the existenoe 
and progress of moral evil as incidental to free agency ? 
allowing physical and social evil as esaential to pn)>> 
bation f calling upon us to judge notl^mg before the 
timel’ leav^ the sinner to treasure up wrath unto 
biniMftlf against the day of wrath ? “ God lMlh',ap^ 
pointed a day in which he will judge the woq^ in 
lighteoumess.” How p^erse must a]^>ear,%ith these 
considerations pressing upon us, all that fpecoiative 
reasoning which goes to invert such order, such natnial 
expectation, such inspired assurance, — whiih eon*' 
cedes to justice a for mote restricted course in dbe 
foture than it now takes, — which as^ns to popishment 
eiren another range of qualities than it now possesses, 
for here it is often final and irrevocable, — which founds 
aimw pro6a<Km upon the basis of an etarnel/ud^smsnl^ 
-wwhkh transforms the serUence of condemnation into 
» wazrant of hope, and this from the date of its proper 
aad fixmal bcgiiming I* 

Hot are proofo wanting that there is an enormity in 
an which renders it more than incom|M^ibleK with the 
design of the present dispensation, more th^n leg^ 

' ■ qoiato jodkinm twton, taato juainia 
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to eiqaress and exerdae towaxdi 
it awak^ and donanda 
be jadfy estimated. Spedal -dsit- 
plloiiB jud^Hammit have &Uen upon it This Itvii^ 
mmiid,' fridL t|ie exceptioD of a little remnant, <moe 
pociahed. Thid deeoli^il, that overflown^ aoomge, 
has bequeathed ine&ceable mcmuments. It was not 
to be repeated whatever might be the crimes o# man. 
The s%n ef our security is in the prism of the sky. 
,lt was not too severe. Another event of the same 
kind, however, was irreconcileable with that moral trial 
to which man was more strictly sub^ted whm his 
longevity was abridged and when his distance fit»n the 
period of the creation receded. “And the Lord said, 
My Spirit shall not always strive with man,” — that k, 
His angry power, not his gracious influence,-r“ for 
that he also is flesh.” “ The law could not condemn 
sin,”— to its full dfiseiV-not from any incompetency 
that law, but “ in that it was weak through the 
flesh,” having so feeble a subject as pr^nt man on 
which to inflict its penalty. Duration, then, must be 
considered in its counterbalancing influence. That 
may be protracted which, when summarily dealt, 
iB%ht overpowmr. The crushing stroke may be com- 
apirii^ for stripes. The fact has been set beflme us in 
the mcval histrny of earth. Acts of juMice have con- 
tained, long after the individual delinqimnte have 
ceased tOiijlivev There has travelled on a long entail t 
o£ puniriiment The rin has been accounted so 
heinoiis that one term of life could not bound it. 
Thoi^h the punishment was always deserved by toon 
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wbo sttibred k to the remotest period^ jjriet ia thit 
oiq^ul oibice it took its rbe mid £rand ht occai&oii. 
‘*The tiiird and fourth genmatum^ upon whom this 
aentenoe of Grod mi^t rest, were “ of them that hated 
him,” — j&t did **He visit the udquitf of the fikhers 
i^on the children and upon the children’s children.” 
The mn of Manasseh, himself a pardon^ penitent, 
was diuuged upon the desc^dants of that pec^le 
which he ruled and corrupted; because of his Idolatry 
and bloodshed,, they were “removed into all the 
kingdoms of the earth.”' Upon the contemporary 
generation of our Lord, that “ generation” whose guilt 
none could “ declare,” “ came all the righteous blood 
shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel 
unto the blood of Zacharias slain between the temple 
and the altar.” A fearful intimation is thus given that 
sin may pursue the sinner into the conscious and 
personal foturity consequent upon death; that he may 
find that death has no power to abstract his guilt ; 
that what could not be meted out in this life may be 
traversed for the next ; and that the punishment, 
hitherto diiqiroportionate and straitened, may project 
iteelf into eternity I 

it is very common to separate the questimi of 
punishment from its strict relationship to justice, and 
to argue it on infinite goodness. What is this jaroper 
vtew of God? “Good is the Lord.” But is he good 
^td mcttrain any administration government, or to 
impede any mterdse of law ? Does his goodness kKdt 


* Jeremuh XT. 4. 



k its jteedkr pxormce, to cbodr ^ coiuKpeuoei 
f of tile ‘goodness wbidt eatiirtri 

0^7 to to apace, — is a mispridoa dT 

l^glit and liblj pmiSple, -wMcli is a conmv»u» at 
bvaxy moral pertnxbacfekm^of tbe imivene. It is eutf 
tb feduoe l 3 m “awful goodness” to oor dqaraved widi 
tmdIileaL Phrases, unmsjnred and contrary tditrudi, 
us aid. In the apoayphal Book iof 'Wudom it 
is said, in appeal to €lod : “ Thou abhimrest nothm^ 
windh thou hast made, for never wouldst thou have 
made anything if thou hadst hated it”* If dus means 
Only that God never could create what he hated at tlw 
!|B«e of ita creation, we do not object r hut nmyimt 
moral nature so corrupt its way, as to become hatdWl| 
l^oes not He declare his hatred of his enemies? It is 


to%e xei^etted, that the Established Churdi of England 
Should have incorporated this language in her tamm} 
And perhaps mcnre unguarded expression may be found 
in another portiim of its service: “O Gkid, whose 
nofara and pr^eriy is ever to have mercy, and to 
forgive.”* Nmther of these phrases seem to us echoes 
cf Scripture. For we cannot conceal from ouradves, 
ihoee terrible desczaptiens of anger, and of detenum- 
atfon to punish, whidi contradict the primaple on 
which they prooeecL God may walk oontrasy to 
those who are perverted frcnn his creative design. 
Bistoad of its being “his propmly and natore ever to 


* c^iip. xi. 24. * CoUeota lent and Gflod fridtr. 

' Pmyeit feriBev««l Oeeaiiou. 



and lo fingiTe/f be spared not Ibe oogelf 
who ffioned. “Our God is a consnmii]^ fixe-” 
temhle out of his holy .place.” “ God shall destroy for 
over.” "The enmies of the Lord diall be es the fiit 
of lamba” Those passages which ^eah of Ins ire and 
ynath axe many, reiterated, and Do they 

tell of goodness, partial and fimd^ as it is now preo 
snxned? A mere indulgence? A figure^ most beautiful 
and frequent, does holy Scripture present. God is omr 
Parent. “Have we not one Fathm*?” It is afigure^ 
“like as a &ther.” It is aigued that, aU punishmmit, 
except fitr the improvement of the child, wiMild be 
inccmsistent with that relation. ]^t may not the case 
of the son’# disobedience be so heinous, that all, under 
the influence of the most natural feding, wotdd'jnnify 
a treatmeut the most extreme? disownment? diam- 
heritance? final separation? The paternal relation- 
sMp, though not as to its fitct, yet, as to its exercise, 
may be altered by the conduct* the o&j^ng.: 
moral govmmoit cannot be altered. The one nu^ 
be renounced ; the other is necessary and insubvertiUe. 
May we not fear that, in consequence of sin, the 
paternal fevor is withdrawn, and the filial privilege 
filr^ted ? — ^Let tirat fether l|s the torngistrate. The 
child is now under his jurisdiction as well as dis- 
isaphneii That child may be the transgresses of sofial 
hiwe It is conceivable, tibat his fether may be called 
fjllOfWss sentence upem hhn. Will not lUl, if it be his 
inevitable duty, see in itf diseharj^ a title to thar 
adnmtiou? Without any iniypeaohmast <ii his teu- 
ekmesB, is not sueh bearii^ truly great? Does not 
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MlUm^ jb? Has 'say^ 

Wlij ^vid iK)t same suffirage be aoooedeMi to 
Ood ? He is the ^‘lighteous Fatfaer” He 
Ei^itor eyer. He reigns not for a part, but for tha 
ydi^3le« His goodutos must agree with imivaml 
jnstioe, or ‘with that which is the samd thing, the 
protecdmi of uniyersal claim and interest Justioe, 
therefore, has not only been distributed into ccanmu* 
tatiye and distributive : its third division is somethtog 
more than each of these, — ^it is <klled, public. And if 
this notion of goodness is to be entertained, hOw 
foequoitly would it have been disappointed! Had 
earlier creatures than onrselves been forewarned, that 
our earth was soon to be formed, and our race to be 
created, it^would<have seemed improbable to them that 
ai^ht but good could be admitted. The entire schmne 
would have demanded this expectation. What evils 
do exist, moral and phyrical 1 Then their idea of that 
which goodness cdn allow, would have been dis* 
appointed. It would have been false. — ^When men 
have bem threatened with Divine judgements, they 
have imaged a presumption against them in the 
Divine goodness. To the antediluvians, the impend* 
ing&te appearedmost maireasonable: the mmx of Sodoto 
derided, the fow of overthrow. If they, thought 
<^*Grod at all, aigumentsf like- those which wa have 
considered, were ready and more ingenious then. 
Goodness forbids it. A parmit cannot do it; He 
who made idl things for th^ own happihesi^ Oahttc^ 
desohite watks. I^hen their idea of that 
goodness can allow was disappointed. It was folae.«««* 
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S6 #1#! vaaj qiecukte conoetniii^ tiM Intme state. 
Its puni^bment may affect our views as exaggerated 
b^ood showing of truth, of reason, of aaial<^. 
We may intexpose the Divine goodness. We may 
psonouaice that this state of things cannot be. But we 
are not |dace#more favorably, to give judgement, than 
they who have palpably erred. Our idea may be 
disappointed. It may be false.' 

While justice "^as been divorced from punishment, 
the purpose of exiimple has, also, been denied to it. 
In the Divine conduct towards the wicked, this has 
been held to be no idea or motive. Their simple 
benefit, it is maintained, is sought A thought bey<md 
that result is pronounced imjust None, it is argued, 
are warranted to take benefit of it. The suppo- 
sition that any such advantage is intended, supposes 
an excess, and* therefore inflicts an injury. The 
wicked would thus be made victims to some hypo- 
thetical general good. It is forgotten that the puuish- 
mmrt is the same, without any superflux to signalise 
the example. It is forgotten that man belongs 
naturally to a social condition, and cannot be detached 
from social influences. It is foigotten that every act of 
Divine government is public, and of universal interest. 
All human l^pslation studies this very end. Its main 
deagn, when righteous in its prindples, is to pb>portion 

• cam in ponia eat naton Titioaa, exoepto eo quid natum 
eat, tSiam boo ifai bonum eat, qubd impnnits non eat Hoc enim eat 
jnatam, et onme juatom procal dabio boaoni. Nen enim quiaq^um 
de nataTalibua,aed de volnntariia, poanaa loit.”— Aug. De Oirit. 
Dca, Ub. xU. «a^ 8. 
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^ ■p]^bise{it to cdlnie) l^at, when it tdkes '^lftce^ tbe 
good may justify it, and the wicked dread it The 
mfinite Buler calls our attention to the same design in 
his judicial proceedings. ^ And the man that will do 
presumptuously, even that man shall die : and thou 
shalt put away the evil. And aU the pthpU ekedl hear^ 
and /ear, and do no more presumptuously." “Wh«i 
the scomer is punished, the simple is made wise.” 
“Smite a scomer, and the simple will beware.” “Now 
all these things happened unto them for ensamples ; 
and they are written for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come.” “ Even as Sodom 
and Gomorrha, and the cities about them, are set 
forth for an example.” The mere treatment of the 
individual, with none other reference than to himself, 
would destroy the “neighbour”- relation of man to 
man, and the unity of moral administaation.' 

It is a portion of the revealed doctrine of punish- 
ments that they are of different degrees. Justice 
suffers no compromise and no confusion. None can 
suffer for others : none shall suffer but for his particu- 
lar demerit. The scale is graduated to a most perfect 
moral adjustment. There is “ the greater sin.” We 
read of those who shall receive “ the greater damna- 

■ In the^^ Gorgias of Plato we find these concurrent aentimmtt : 
“They who are held back from hope of liberation by their extreme 
wickedness, and, on account of each crimes, are adjudged inenraUes, 
serve as enamplsB to othera< They can derive no advantage ftata 
pnniriunent, being incurable : but can profit others by example, 
who bdiold them* constantly torinented by die most severe and 
terrible punishments, exhibited as an example, and mimuiaait, sad 
spectacle, in Hades, to all the unjust who descend tlfidiw.” 
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tjoQ.” Some shall be with many stipes/* 

^me “ with few.” The doom which shall fsdl on 
others is so tremendous, that “ it shall be more toler- 
able for Tyre and Sidon at the judgement than fiar 
them.”* 

Nor need We suspect that there is diMcully in this 
moral arrangement It is enough for us to know that 
“God distributeth sorrows in his anger.” We can 
believe that every sinner is naked and open to him. 
No throng can embarrass his separate aq^ towards alL 
This is the cherished prejudice of the wicked. He 
ibndly dreams that he may thus hide himself. Tain 
delusion ! He stands exposed as though he stood 
alone : the single mark for the- arrows of heaven to 
strike. But did external difficulty arise, it would 
vanish before the assurance that the fixture retribution 
of the transgressor chiefly is engendered from himsdf. 
His own xmsubdued pride, his own unpausing sinfiil- 
ne», his own imappeasable remorse, form the ingre- 
dients o£ his own hell. The individualities of 
character kindle the individualisations of punishment. 
It might even suffice for all to remember their irre- 
parable loss. They have rejected the coxmsel of God 
against themselves. What might now be theirs I 
The pearl of great price was once within their reach 1 
They might have reigned in life I What reproaches 
must they heap upon themselves, what upbraidings of 
fatuity and wilfulness, remembering how they have 
sqiumdered advantages an|| opportunities of such tran- 

* “ 'H/ms Xiiyoiim^ mXXodr, laX iw^mpas, leal fUrpa, 

TB jSaoAcif, idu ii> aSrp rp Ohiysoetom, Hom.'xl. 
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abODijittt 1 The^ «ed llte liililcSL 

JMmt fidM) Tliey b^dd the heaven wlucli Hme^ 
Imve lefiised I Wliat needs a zetribaticai moro peiv 
aonally pointed ^lan tibis ? Bat they axe in the axxest 
of a jusdoe which cannot be baffled. " Strong ia the 
ILord God that ju^elh.’* "Do we provoke Kbn to 
jealou^ r " ib maketh a way to his anger.” "1 
will pour their wickedness upon them.” 

Ah 1 what will the evezy variety of punishment 
include t '^e declare that such varieties exist, 
because necessary to justice, because canlminable to 
truth, because agreeable to &ct Yet is the doctrine 
never preached for the relief of fear and for the con- 
solatfon of conscience.- All is dark, though not alike 
daxk. All is lost, though not equally lost It will be 
tolerable for ncme, though not exactly as intolerable. 
Waste not the predous season for fleeing from the 
wrath to come, by any of these speculations. Think 
not of the mitigated hell, whmi you may escape it 
altogether. Give all your thoughts and dihgence for 
this. It can be no extenuation, beheath that doom, to 
compare your less degree with that of greater around 
you : it will not soothe you that your flame is less 
foarce, and your worm less insatiate t* 

* finteri ilia tomentai ubi nee tortores deficiimtfi 

tnoiiimtiir $ qaibiis me fine mors est, non posse in mori* 

St exsaf^Aesoe mmpe eiqiie dedderio sempiterm ifitm sanetoitoi nbi 
nee opea^ erit i|ctiO|.neo reqnies desidiosa: Ians ^ Qei 
fiurtidioi sine defecta : nullum in animo uidlus lebo^, in 

eorpore ; nulla indigentiai nectoafui subTeniri deddemi neo pM^i 
end tnlbm&te f68tines«*’~Augustine : De Catfiohisandit Bndibtis. 
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'‘AMD waat THxr heard it, tbet raid, god tokbA. ahd hi aranp 

THEM, AMD SAD), VHAT IS THIS THEM THAT IS VRITTEM Y" 

Lent XX. 16, 17. 

Whek th^ revelation of the states of men afler 
death vras confessedly imperfect, when it fell &r aluxrt 
of its present distinctness, when mmsUHe was written 
over the great exits from this passing life, wh^ the 
impenetrahle doud gathered between the actual and 
the friture existence, — ^there was much taught, and still 
not dubiously, that behind the mysterious confines, 
men were differently and respectively treated, accord* 
ing as they had acted here. , Ever was the distincticHi 
marked and confessed between the excellent and the 
wicked of the earth. Ever was the assurance repeated 
that the Divine conduct towards them should Irtiictly 
con^espond. ‘‘The gates of the shadow of death,** 
though not then thrown open as they are now, sent 
forth r^ections and sounds to cheer the one and to 
appal the other. No doubt, wicked men wished that 
t^ dark curtain might be the limit of being. ^What 
they could not pierce they might deny to subsist. 
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Siiepl Bades imglit 4»e on their je^g The 

tmis, denoting a deep obscurity, might bring relief to 
their fear. The unseen and the unknown might also 
be the unreal. But even these terms were not only 
negative. Variable and common might be their use, 
but they often spoke terror. Fearful images did they 
suggest “ A fife is kindled in mine anger, and shall 
bum tmto the lowest heU.” “ Hell and destruction 
are before the Lord.” “Hell is nake^ before him, 
and destruction hath no covering.” Could these ex- 
pressions only intend the grave? Did they not 
intimate a r^on^of punishment ? When it is said of 
the evil-doers, that “ ih a moment they go down into 
Sheol,” “ it is adde^ “ their destmction ^meth upon 
them,” and that “God distributeth sorrows in his 
anger.” “ The wicked shall be turned into Sheol, and 
all the nations that forget God.” This must be a sen- 
tence ulterior to the common sentence of mortality. 
The warning against vice cannot surely be only drawn 
fi?om premature death, declaring with sudi solemn 
emphasis, that the licentious “ die in youth and their 
life is among the unclean,” that the “steps of the 
harlot take hold of hell,” that “ her house is the way 
to hell,” that the Bephaim, ghosts, are there,” .that 
“ her guests are in the depths of hell.” “ The way of 
life is above to the wise, that he may depart fiom hell 
beneath •” This can scarcely mean his avmdanoe of 
what would tend to an earlier dissolution. “ Thou 
didst abase thyself unto hell.” The grave is not 
surely the gauge of this abjection. Nor was 


* Job xxL 18. 
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cant word, implying nodting but common deaUi. “ And 

' thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt 

be brought down unto hades.” Now, was that city 

destroyed ? its edifices prostrated to the level, anddts 

foundations crumbled to the dust, of the grave ? Or 

did any uncommon mortality seize upon its citizens f 

It still survives on the shores of the Galilean lake : “ it 
# 

remaineth unto this day.” No depopulation is written 
against it. The trace of such infliction cannot be re- 
called or discerned. It was “in the day of judgement,” 
that “ the intolerableness” of the doom was to be felt 
By what ? The city then must fall with every other of 
the earth. Only can the doom light upon them who 
inhabited it, them who did not believe nor repent not- 
withstanding “ the mighty works done in it.” They 
were to be “ brought down to” the place of retribu- 
tion. The doom was at their death : in the day of 
judgement it shall be confirmed and aggravated. 
“ And in hades tlie rich man lift up his eyes, being in 
torments.” He Vas buried. What torments were 
there in his grave ? Then, whatever the place to 
which he was consigned, there is nothing in it alien to 
these torments, nor forbidding them : they foxmd there 
a native scene. 

But if we quit terms like these, and ponder the 
strong descriptions of future pimishment found in the 


• “Vox GrtBoa oSijf, cui respondpt Hebnea btow, et Latina 
inferorum, denotat ilium locum communem, in quern rccipiuntur 
onmes hominum vita functorum anims. Nunquam vero significat 
aut aepu^cArum aut ccBlum.’’— Wetstein: Luke zvi. 2S. 
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i^ero ean be no excuse for their disbelief and slight. 
*^ 3?he eyes of the wicked shall fail, and they shall not 
escape, and their hc^ shall be as the giving up the 
^est” “ The wicked is rested unto <he day of 
destracti(ni:*they shall be brought forth to the day of 
Unrath.” Terrors take hold of him as waters, a 
tempest stealeth him away in the xd^ht The east 
wind carrieth' him away, and he departedi; and as a 
Storm hurleth him out of hia place. For God shall 
cast upon him and not spare.” “Because thare is 
wrath beware, lest he take thee away with his stroke; 
then a great ransom cannot deliver thee.” “ Evil shall 
slay the wicked.” “The transgressors shall be de- 
stroyed for ever : the end of the wicked shall be cut 
off.” “ He shall take them awap as with a whirlwind, 
both living and in his wrath.” “ In the hand of the 
Lord there is a cup, and the wine is red ; it is full of 
mixture ; and he pouieth out of the same ; but the 
dr^ thereof all the wicked of the earth shall wring 
them out and drink them.” 

It is certain that man is not only susceptible of 
punishment, but that this susceptibility enters largely 
into his moral constitution. He can conceive its just- 
ice ; he can ^tertain its fear ; he can foreshadow its 
certainty. He is filled with its presentiments. Already 
he suffisn it The question is therefore past, whether 
he ci^ or shall. Preparation is wrought in him fer 
the consequences of sin. When God shooteth at him 
with arrows, there is a nature for them to transfix, 
The sutgect and the mflictaon axe fitted to each other. 
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. No man oonld ever deny it He cannot protect liim> 
sel£ His heart <^not endure, nor bis bandsbe slltnig, 
in the days that the Lord shall deal with him. 
Beasoning &om capadties, we may learn what man 
can enjoy and suffer: aiguing fiom ezp^iieno^ we 
l^um what he does: that temperamen^whi<£ points 
to rewards as easily adapts itself to punishments. 

Nor is the argument feeble that man cannot, what- 
evfflbe his wishes, and whatever be the obvious cause 
of those wishes, dissuade himself of retribution. He 
attempts in vain. He cannot satisfy his reason that 
there is none, while it adduces its simple dictates. 
He cannot abuse his conscience, while it urges its 
harrowing fears. He cannot put another construction 
upon the great system around him, and of which he 
forms so serious a part. 

It now becomes us to state what we believe to be 
•the doctrine of Scripture in req>ect to the duration of 
future punishment : a question before which all diffi- 
culties involved in its nature* seem, comparatively, 
unimportant, and to almost disappear. Eternity is 
endlessness. When this is predicated of future punish- 
ment, it alleges that this punishment admits of no 
reversal ; that it is lasting as the being of the immortal 

nil'' ^ 

sufferer. But this is not any proper question pf 
Christianity. Therefore the early apologists always 
throw back the charge upon its adversaries, who 
sox^ht to confoimd the question with it. They remind 
the pagans of their own hell. They establish the fact 
of this hopeless retribution in far earlier convicticms 
and greatly antecedent truths, which mythology could 
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and which dmetianity odiy j^aoceedod/ 
Yet th«e- is one thii^ which we warratnted to 
expect from it Not to prove it There is mudi to 
eiMl^flSi it in other delds of inquiry. Naturaf theology 
shows a p^petui^ of evil without any means and 
prindpllp ter intiinate or necessitate its surcease. 
Abundant analc^pes are found of inveterate habit, 
incorrigible character, and unrestrained consequence. 
All this, according to presumptive evidence, would be 
going on, were there no revelation. But though we 
might not expect revelation to proi^e it, we must thd 
it would certify it. It will surely clear up every doubt 
It tells not, that by its will is the punishment, whatever 
its diuation j but only that which, independently of it, 
is the truth. It makes known what always was. We 
cannot doubt that there is explicitness in its infbrma- 
ti<m8. It is not a>f>roblem which it will unfeelingly hang 

* Theophilos, always connected with Justin Martyr, thus speaks; 

Kumois nympimp irpo^ipfffifvt^v dn6 rwy 

fimtytP€aTtpoi yiitS/jayat oi votijTm ical ^CK6tro^oi^ Eternal 

ponishmentSy^^^f which punishments mention is made by your pro* 
fane prophets, your poets, and philosophers, even in their sacred 
writings, that they may establish their own doctrines. And well is 
it that thqr do, for they not only announce these punishments them* 
sehres, but bear witness to them, against the impious and unbdiev* 
ing^ imd ]eay^ Kiem without the excuse, ^ we have not heard nor 
known them/ ” 

^ Tamen admonentur homines docHssimorum libris, et carminibus 
poetarum ; illkis ignei fluminis, et de Stygia palude saspius ambientis 
ardpris, quss cniciatibus astemis praaparata, et dismonum indiciis, et 
de praculis piophetarum oognita tradiderunt. £t ideo apud eoa 
^iam ipse rex Jupiter per torrentes ripas, et atram voraginem jurat 
rdiipkwe. . , , Nec tormentis aut modus ullus, aut terminus.^~ 
Mhmciui Felix* 
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in tiie vibxatioiui of m .immluble uncertainty. When 
our Lord, with the immitable grace of truth, said of the 
heaven which he went to prepare for his followers, — 
“ If it wpre not so, I would have told you,"*^bis 
language warranted an equal inference concerning the 
poenal state. And who ever so much explained and 
fulminated it as he ? The fact, be its character whtit 
it may, is surely revealed. It is contrary to aU we 
know, that it is unadjudged, that it cannot be ascer- 
tained. Can such a point be reserved? Such a secret 
be withheld? One way or other it is determinalde. 
One way or other it is our duty to decide our belief. 

If it be a revealed doctrine, that there is final 
deliverance for tdl, then revelation propc»es this fear 
our belief. It ought to be held and avowed. It is no 
mean portion of the creed to which it belongs, Its 
influence cannot be indifferent. Its place in the mind 
of him who adheres to it must be broad and com- 
manding. It must not only be an ascendant view, but 
that ascendancy must be very practical. The effect 
will necessarily be most immediate. Christianity does 
not save that man, according to Jiis conception, firom 
an endless perdition. He does not conceive that othmr 
men are thus exposed. If it be a truth, 4i| is a large 
truth, an earnest truth. It should not be suppressed, 
it could not be concealed. Who would not set the 
cpidle on the candlestick that it might give light to 
all the house? We speak not of those who only wish 
it : We can scarcely forbear to speak in scorn of those 
who yield their belief, but think it undenral^ Jto 
give it assertion. What right have th^ to impound 
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tfaitr fiiQtb? Wlurt title hap they to ptevanette mdi 
the hopes and feara of mankind? What power hae 
OQiainitted to their custody keys designed to open, and 
wldi^ they only employ to look? Their qpndemna- 
tkm omndh out of th^ own mouth. 1£ tha be 
Chrisdan truth, and they fear its publication, they 
not only walk in craftiness, — they not only profess 
themselves to be more jealous of the purity and piety 
dT the Gospel than it claims to be, — ^they not only 
guard its too tender mercy and shade its too ^oiious 
light, — they not only leave agoipsed suspense and 
devouring despair, which their hoodwinked hope at 
once might heal, — ^but they outrage and desecrate all 
tpith. Its resxdts can be only beneficial We charge 
the most ^stematic cruelty upon them. Their ma- 
lignity is only equal to their cowardice. They tell us 
that thdr feith rests upon a moral dmnonstration. So 
profoundly do they regard it as affecting the rectitude 
and benevolence of the Divine characta*, as a prin- 
dple guiding the interpretation of Scripture, as staking 
the amiable genius of Christianity, as setting firee the 
fears which so long impended over destiny,— that 
moral science assumes to their eye another com- 
plexion, a piw interest in the Gospel is stined, and 
they may w^l be expected to give their distinctive 
view a wide and loud proclamation. If this be a 
doctrine of the Christian salvation, it is a chief cm : it 
must be, then, a motive to gratitude and a stimulus to 
zeal, bi believing it, all men would be better. The 
pe^tUar influence of such a sentiment ouj^t to 1^ 
i^wed. to> the full upcm the mmd wMch embnaoesit, 
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ikoA oai^t be appl^ ^ ^ndition sbd 
benefit of all orlber minds. Is it to be endured timt 
mich an announcement be stifled? Is it not insuf- 
ferable that any should ei%ct themselves into arbiters 
jc£ srbat portion of true region may be taiJ^ht? Are 
the mystagogues and hierophants to be installed 
i^^sh? the greater and lesser secrets to' be adjusted 
wew? and the initiations to revive? To hold a 
doctrine, supposed to be most merciful and religious, 
secretly, is a craven part :> not to declare it, proves one 
of two things, — ^it may prove both, — ^that its truth is 
not felt to be certainly established, or that its influence 
is not felt to be c^lainly beneficial. 

On the other hand, if we be convinced, upon rigid 
and solemn inquiry, that fiiture punishment is {»o- 
perly eternal, let us not shrink fix>m its most direct 
avowal *Can we hold it back? May we forbear? 
May we qualify it ? Must not the conviction be as a 
fire shut up in our bones ? What are all the provok- 
ing epithets applied to us in a feithful averment of the 
truth, in its manifestation, compared with the crudity 
which would really and inddlibly attach to us, if we 
evaded it by artifice, extenuated it by flattery, blinked 
Jt by lueg^ect, and compromised it by silence ? What 
;>would be our blood-guiltiness, if believing it, we did 
/mot speak? Shall we ** strengthen the hands of the 
.widced, that he ebould not return from his wicked way, 
him life?” It may be the burden of the 
Ikird, it may be a torture of many of our feelings to 
prophesy it, but because it is so teirible, becaattie fy is 
80 k^fmgned, it is our more stringent duty to aseeilt and 
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mdidite it “ Good is the word of the Lord -which 
he heth epokea.” Contrariety to that word, of what- 
kind and d^;ree, must be eviL If we should, 
ho^em*, be blamed, in mndbrity or in sarcasm, for the 
etmsciouanees ci any pain or straggle in the main- 
toianoe of what we believe to be the truth, if we be 
chided, in <dthear mood, because our feeling is not so 
£ur chairtised as to experience no trial in r^ar^ng it, 
do we justify that conflicting state of mind, then 
would we rather ch^h than discharge it, as true to 
the mind God. Is he indifferent to these results 
and altomatives ? Does he not describe himself in 
8nq)mse and strait ? iDoes he not turn and relent ? 
Does he will the death of the wicked, or hath* he 
pleasure in it ? God would that all men believed the 
Gospd mid were saved 1 So would we ! We cannot 
be wrong in weeping over them for whom Uraus, the 
most awful messenger of doom and preacher of retri- 
bution who ever stood on our earth, — ^himself wept ! 
Thme is another model, finite and therefore more intel- 
ligible, perfect and therefore quite imerring, — that of 
the angels who may be commissioned even to cast the 
wicked into hell, and they complain not, but do not 
rejcdoe, cannot rejoice, are not bidden to re^ice, re- 
serving that burst of gladness for the one sinner who 
repmiteth. Ih such a spirit we depart not from the 
finest tempers of the apostles, their sternest fidthful- 
neai, tlmir sweetest pity, when they tdl often, and tdl 
-with tears, that mid of destruction which shall over- 
take tile enemies of the cross of Christ 

' « “ 'Hiis'gs're ^ i^osds ooeasion to enter' into inki^ tiijfltorifi, 



In weigMi^ the evidence of tnith we maj lie 
ruled by two conside]:ndon8. The first concerns the 
geneml impression which Scripture makes upon the 
mind. Particular terms, sentences, pan^;raphs, ^ all 
worthy of close analytic study : let them be reduced 
to an exeg^ical crucible and ordeal : but the aim and 
^irit of the whole must be our principal quest 
What is the synthesis ? What is that which needs 
no strain nor equivocation? What is the first, 
readiest, conception ? What is the predominant, com- 
mon, element ? That is most hkely to be the truth, 
which cannot most remotely seek untruth, which 
cannot* most momentarily allow misinterpretation. 
Forced construction, adroit evasion, are not the 
means which truth requires or accepts. The other 
rule which should sway us in this research, respects 
disposition. There is no dopbt to which side of the 
doctrine every man inclines. But this is no presump- 
tion of its truth. There is no appeal to our common 
feelings for a judgement in its iavor. Can we, how- 
ever, forget that there is a strong distaste to every 
doctrine of the Gospel in the unrenewed mind? Do 
we not know that criminals are under a very obvious 
temptation to r^ard the law, which they have broken, 
harsh and extreme? And who are we? ^‘Itis(^ 
the Lord’s mercies that we are not.con6umed : because 
his compassions fiul noi.” We are the obnoxious 
parties. May we be expected to *'jud^ righteous 
jlidgement ?” The disinclination to receive it has 

■od to handlfi with a bleeding heart thmgt which hi$ own twy jM9 
•W" tremikth aometum to set down” — Ho(Aer, (Hie Mioe ara fak.) 
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gj^a&eaSiy cp-ezisted witli tihe lejectoon of other Cluif- 
vointies. It is not too much to sa^, that libe inoet 
deyout and obedient and zealous Chxisttans have 
always acknowledged it. Thousands, who had lonig 
disputed it, have yielded what they esteemed their 
sinful prepossessions against it, adored the grace which 
had averted from them this catastrophe, and hence* 
forth lived but to warn men of their tremendous 
and imminent danger. 

We do not claim fbr Scripture a uniform use of 
teams, or a scholastic nomenclature, or a technology. 
But there are exceptions. There is often an indoles^ 
a general idiom. We have found a perfect Ihstance 
in the Sheol of the Hebrew, and in the Hades of the 
Greek. They are exact correlates. They follow each 
other in their general character, and may imply only 
death and burial, or tl^ happiness and misery of a 
future life. In rendering these words from either of 
these languages into the other, these are the only con- 
vertible words. We shall also find that the terms 
denoting duration in the sacred languages have the 
same interchangeable import We begin with effgf- 
It first occurs, with adverbial sense, in Genesis iii : 

Lest he put forth his hand, and take also of the tree 
of life, and eat, and live for ever.” — Suidyi hpwpver 
that ]>ivine epeedi.was meant or uttered, the idep of 
man in that rash attempt wot|j|d he to save himself fibppt , , 
death, to procure the exemption by his own , 

to Uve in defiance of fear and ^fenger, to ant^ote 
sin and .{Hinishment, to live always and without, ||td. 
The next appHcataon of it, and in ad^^ve soue, is in 
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chap, zzi., vet. 8d, of the same book: “And Abraham 
planted a grove in Beersheeba, and called tha« on the 
name of the Lord, the everlasting God.” Here must 
be the absoluteness of the indefinite idea. This very 
important and very frequent word is thus early 
established in its largest and perfect sense. It is 
rendered in the Greek Septuagint by AJwr. In the 
first instance, Z^crat etc fov aiwvaj — in the other, 
(ircicaXeffaro to ovofta Kvpiov, 0toc Aiwwoc. This early 
use of the words is most decisive of their meaning : 
when the two languages reflect the same meaning, the 
evidence overflows. Both are consecrated to* one 
religious idea. Who could be so well qualified as the 
Alexandrine traductors to construe Mosaic phrase, — 
hot only by a knowledge of the Hebrew language, but 
by an accurate acquaintance with the manner in 
which these terms had always been imderstood ? We, 
then, possess these equipollents, in the first inspired, 
and in the first translated, book of revdation, — ^to 
which book alone we can look for just notions of man 
in his oripn, tmd of creation in its wonders. It is of 
great philological value not only to possess this con- 
textual demonstration of Chwlam, but also how the 
Hebrew scholars translated it. There is no doubt 
concerning the authenticity of this version of the 
Pentateuch, and that it was extant nearly four 
hundred years before any productions of New Testa- 
ment Greek. As we have traced much similitude 
between Sbeo\ and Hades, ao we shall not disoovet 
' less between Gnolam and Aion.* Both may edgni^. 

* “ Adde, quod apud ipsos antagonistiu in confeaso rit, iBtatmtatem 

2 B 
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the wozld,<nr a dispensation of events and principles in 
It. But tibe strict idea of each is, perpetuity. Now 
the former word is not the only One to denote this, 
ma might be adopted. It supposes a long continu- 
ance, a growth to maturity, consummation, and vic- 
tory: what opposed it, it has overcome and survived. 
It is oomm<mly taken as implying what is final, a 
perpetual end. Tt^ “TDJi, expresses a common notion 
<rf duration, generally given, “continually.” Neither 
are so powerful as Gnolam. When that takes the 
plural form, it becomes very strong. And it is ofien 
combined with another word, in some points of view 
still stronger, being a more abstract term, ut bears 
to be rendered, eterni^. “ For thus saith the High 
and Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity.”* This is to 
be understood of existing eternity. Occasionally it is 
reduplicated: TV "nV- ‘Sometimes gnolam is enclosed 
between a double gnad. The effect is the highest 
which can be conceived. “ Ye shall not be ashamed 
nor confoimded world without end.”* In this combi- 
nation it seems to respect prospective eternity, while 
OTp more generally intimates previous eternity.* It 
may .be added that the Greek translation renders 


aepper et ubique denotare duratioiiem rei, quanta esse debet, seu 
Atenium esse idem significare ao dur^ tamdiu, quamdiu durare i:es 
debet.*’ — ^Lampe : De .ffiternitnte Posnarum* He supports bis pod^tion 
by the concessions of authors whose names are now little knbim* 
It may be observed Aat the Septuagint does not preset more 
twenty cases of Aio^iy except as the rendering of Onolami and yet 
iiion occurs more than three hundred times. Sheol is translated by 
JEMes six^ times out of the sixty-three in which it occurs. 

• Isa. Ivii. 16. * Isa. adv. 17. Mic. v. 2; Habak. i. 12, 
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gnad, whether simple or in combination, by aim. Xt 
does not know a fillip or more pot^tial word. It 
may be also remalked, that the variations of Gnolam 
are used, where inferior words would be wholly in- 
adequate. When we read, from gen^tion 

to generation, DTO3 rrsa*?, for all time, we must note a 
designed restriction of the continuance or perpetuity. 

Confining ourselves to the Old Testament for the 
present, and to the language in which it is written, we 
find a veiled allusion to a state of unearthly suffering 
in the fires of the valley of Hinnom. They were at 
first kindled for idolatry and its merciless orgies: after- 
wards, when to debase that scene of moral pollution all 
the refuse of the neighbouringjcity was heaped there, 
they were maintained to consume it. These had been 
at different periods employed for the purpose of 
human cremation, and were the common fimeral pile. 
A more revolting picture cannot be presented to the 
mind than that which is given of the accursed scene. 
“ For Tophet is ordained of old; yea, for the king it is 
prepared : he hath made it deep and large : the pile 
thereof is fire and much wood; the breath of the Lord, 
like a stream of brimstone, doth kindle it.”“ Ittwould 
glare upon every eye, it woidd haunt every mind, as a 
terrible visitation of wrath. It would be no more Mie 
disgusting, but the necessary pyre. It would be ele- 
yated into an awful emblem. “ They shall go forth, 
and look upon the carcases of the mmi that have trans- 
gressed against me : for their worm shall not * die, 
neither shall their fire be quenched; and they shall 


Isaiah xxx. 88. 
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be aa abboning tmto all flesh.”' But there the 
uapreseicm could not stay. Between the first and the 
last quotations which we have made fi^m these pro* 
{diedes of Isaiah, req)ecting this scene of judgement, 
a fearfiil cry is interposed: “ The sinners in Zion are 
afraid ; fearfulness hath surprised Ahe hypocrites. 
Who among us shall dwell with the devouring fire ? 
who among us shall dwell with everlasting burnings ?” ^ 
We cannot but think that the appeal is allusive to 
this loathsome furnace v that it was now associated 
with the flames of a future retribution. Though it 
belongs not to exegetical criticism, yet, having the 
whole volume of revelation before us, it is impossible 
to forget how the Saviour adopted some of the most 
solemn expressions contained in these cited texts, and 
applied them in a way not to be mistaken. It is 
impossible to overlook that the epithet which distin- 
guishes these “ burnings” is the same with that which 
speaks to us of the eternity of the Divine nature and 
excellence. Nor is the doctrine taught by this prophet 
alone. “ And the multitude,” exclaims Daniel, “ that 
sleep in the dost of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt.” The reward and the punishment, the 
“ life” and the “ contempt,” are alike “ everlasting.” 

• Isaiali Izri. 24 **1116 cooclnding ^ordg of the verae have 

BO Bieaaing, except there be an implied reference to eternal 
punishment. Of tl^ punishment Uie impious Jews had a striking 
emblem before their ejet, in the fires of Tophet, in which the dead 
bodies of the Asqrrians were being burnt.” — ^Henderson on Isaiah. 
Of this judgmnent was G^rprian in “Ad Demetriaaum,” and also 
Eusebius in his Preparatio Evangel, lib. xi. * ch. xxxiii. 44. 
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Nor does any event meet this anticipatory language, 
this supposed case, save the general “awaking,” or 
the universal resuifection. 

We have examined more at large the ccmtinuous 
and symbolic passages in the former prophec^^, because 
it stands so intimately related to New Testament 
phrase. The vaUey of Jehoshaphat, the seat of these 
sepulchral and foreboding fires, was also called the 
valley of Hinnoro. The reason of the denominatimi is 
not known. It is early noticed.* It was not the 
name of its first owner which made it execrable, if it 
be only “called after him;” but its original devote- 
ment to idolatry, and its subsequent appropriation to 
real and typic punishment. This is in Hebrew tun K’J. 
This is transferred to the Greek, Fcli'i'a. There can be 
no doubt that this was supposed to denote the place of 
fiiture punishment. There can be no doubt that thus 
our- Lord employed iti- There can be no doubt that 
thus it was popularly understood.^ There can be no 
doubt that this was the reading of the synagtgue and 
the temple.* The first employment of it is in Matthew, 
the fifth chapter, and the twenty-second verse : “But I 
say rmto you, that whosoever is angry with his Iffother 

• Joshua XV. 8 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 

* “Necdubiumestquin ista Gehennts significatio tone eommanu 
et vnlgo nota iuerit, ut antiquissimi Judseomm libri, et inter eos . 
Talraudici, testantur." — Btuctorf. 

It is veiy intelligible that our Lord and that James should alone 
use this word. They spohe, in whatever language, Syro-Chaldee or 
not, perhaps in Greek, (see Diodati,) to the Jewish people, and to 
the twelve tribes scattered abroad. It is a Hebrew deriyadve: it 
waanatural that they should transfer it, and intermix it, whatever 
their t^ole of address. 
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without cause, shall be in danger of the judgement; and 
whosoever shall say to his toother, Baca,” (a term of 
oontemptuous slight and depreciation,) “shall be in 
danger of the ooimcil ; but whosoever shall say. Thou 
£x>l, shall be in danger of heU-hre,” or G^enna. To 
suppose that our Lord would only i^ind and warn 
his countrymen of their own civil and ecclesiastical 
awards, is to impute to him a style quite imlike to 
his grave and solemn appeals. Besides, he had just 
rebuked them for their inadequate idea of crime : he 
informed them that he who hated his brother was a 
murderer. Did their judicature recc^ise the incipient 
principles and motives of crime ? Nor was he who 
called his brother, fool, subjected to be burned in the 
valley of Hinnom. He borrows from their tribimals, 
the judgement and the coimcil, similitudes of his own. 
Gehenna is not now an accommodated, but an absolute, 
word upon his lips. The distinc^ons and a^avations 
of future punishment are, also, thus implied. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, He describes the same doom, con- 
veying the idea in that which had become a fixed 
term, though the reference and derivation might be 
henceforth lost. “And if thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out and cast it from thee: for it is profitable 
for thee, that one of thy members should perish, and 
not that thy whole body should be cast into Gehenna. 
And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast 
it from thee : for it is profitable for thee, that one of 
thy members should perish, and not that thy whole 
body should be cast into Gehenna.” Ag^ and 
igain, in other connexionB, at other times. He warns 
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and denounces : “Bather feSr Him, which, after he 
hath killed, hath power to cast into Gehoona,” “ which 
is able to destroy both body and soul in Gehenna.”* 
In similar, passages,* it is called “the Gehenna of fire,” 
which fire is aionian, which fire is not “ quenched,” 
or rather, which is quenchless.* The proselyte 
the Pharisees, is called the child of Gehenna, both as 
to his guilt and condemnation, both as to his depravity 
and mischievousness ; it is^f them that it is demanded, 
“How can ye escape the judgement of Gehenna?” 
And thus the injustice of man — one instance is men- 
tioned, evil-speaking — described as “setting on fire 
the circuit of creation, and it is set on fire of Ge- 
henna it is like the flame of hell bursting forth in 
its fury, it is like its agony by the consequences 
thus produced.^ 

We bring both Testaments together in the identity of 
their language. Their use of terms, in this particular, is 
singularly fixed. Whatever be their doctrine of future 

® Matt. X. 28 ; Luke xii. 5. 

^ Matt, xviii. 8, 9 ; Mark ix. 48. 

® rb rrvp rb Siofitcrov, 

^ It appears that this became a common word, not only among 
Christian Greeks, but Christian Romans^ It is presumed that Auso- 
nius was a Christian, though he does not always write like one* 
^^Confessam dignare animam, si membra caduca 
Execror, et taciturn si poenitet : altaque sensus 
Formido excniciat, tormentaque gehennss 
Anticipat, patiturque suos mens saucia manes.^ 

Ephemeris, liy. 

Justin Martyr, in addressing Gentile converts, says — ^'Gehenna is 
tlie place where those are to be punished who have led unnghteous 
lives, and disbelieved what God declared by Christ.^'—Cominmxt. 
Luke xii. 5. 



it ^ o^mnon ai^ (m& But ▼« need not 
oc^iie o^midTes tq {oeciaon of e terminokigjr. 
Otiber descriptions abgund in the pFeachkig of Christ, 
riod in the nrritings ^of his apostles. Some of tibese 
hhye beas adduced : we would not recall them. More 
mui^ be adduced : we will not antidote them. It is 
only necessary to add, that most unsusceptible and 
inattentive is that mind which does not perceive, that 
thmse is tiuroughout a ccmstant, solemn, appeal to 
future punishment — to that punishment as imminent, 
as dread, as izremissible. 

There is, however, one woii which, in its various 
&rms, so frequently recurs — informing us of the issue 
of unbelief and sin — ^that we cannot pass it without 
remark. “The perdition of ungodly m«i,” — ^the pro- 
mise, “Ye shall never perish,” — the condition, “that 
they might not perish,” — convey a sound dreadly 
foimliar to all. Man is placed before us: he has 
“perished,” being already “lost,” He is “ that which is 
lost.”" To perish, to be lost, are words of our language 
startlingly strong. Derived as perdition, perish, are 
from the Latin, to explain them by such u root is 
trifling, though this is not seldom done. Pered’ sig- 
nifies utter ruin, loss of life; probably, from its radical 
composition, to pass aitirely away. The original verb, 
'AvoXXvitf, is commonly opposed to “eternal life,” to 
“salvation,” — “they who perish,” are contrasted with 

^ rh 3miKi»X6$^liuke six. 10. 

^ It is Bcaixsely eyer used in the classics, but in this strongest 
sense. Feream ! is its solemn form of oath. Perditm and IrUmtua^ 
sdmost alirajs imply destruction, utter and final. 
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^them who axe saved.'’ "There k (me Lawgiver, 
ivho is able to save and to destroy.” I^tan, thex^ore, 
"in the Greek tongue, hath his name ApoUyon.” ' The 
imcdean spirit cried out, “Art thon come to deabroj/* 
us ?” But that perditi(m was not annihilation, but that 
which would consist with most constant and conscious 
being : “Art thou come to torment us before the time?” 
The same distinction is obvious in the warning of our 
XiOrd: “ Except ye repent, ye shall all Ukeunee perish.” 
This was an allusion to those Galileans “ whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices,” and to “ the 
eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell.” Now 
the smne visitation could not be intended : that those 
“ present at that season” should experience similar 
fates. He passed fix>m such lamentable and fiightful 
&ct8, to the liabilities of the soul. He urged how it 
might perish, “ likewise,” as truly, far more terribly in 
proportion to its superiority over all contingent harm, 
fiar more really in proportion to its higher nature, 
far more enduringly in proportion to its immortali^. 
— ^Man has now perished, or his perdition is begun. 
The Gospel is given to arrest it. Otherwise it goes 
on, and present guilt an^misery are but “the evident 
tokens of perdition.” We are prepared by this ordin- 
ary style, a style most strongly marked and unvarying, 
by the very use of the language, — for a punishment 
irretrievably extreme. 

We now advance to that which is more strictly 
determinate of the question that amcerns this dura- 


* ’AiroXcom* Baorovtom* 
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ticiii of t3te pceiuil state. The la^piage, in which the 
lalor xevidalion of God is given to man, is known for 
its nioet^ and copiousness. Whatever may be the 
deficiency of the New Testament idiom, it reflects 
most accurately the ideologgr of its times. Not 
affectii^ Attic refinement, it speaks as the Hellenistic 
nations would readily understand. We find different 
escpressions which convey the thought of perpetuity. 
naiT«rc yields the notion of anything which is constant 
in our habits, and in our observations of the course of 
things : it could scarcely intimate what was more con- 
tinuous. AmvfKTK* employed with the preposition 
«c, — c(c TO BtvvfKfc , — signifies what is prolonged, im- 
interrupted, as in a succession and order. 
supposes a series of times closely connected together. 
Ati(, is often accepted in the highest sense. From this 
adverb are formed two words of the greatest value in 
this inquiry ; atStoc and atwv.' Both may be put to 
the fiiUest sense, or to a sense quite inferior. The first 
is to be discriminated fix)m 'A8»jc, written often in the 
Greek classics poetically, 'AiSnc,— -which either refers, 
as in its Scripture import, to the unseen fufitire state 
of retribution, or is a perso^cation of its heathen 
god. It occurs twice in the New Testament. “His 
etmnal (aiidian) power and Godhead.”^ “And the 
angels which k^t not their high estate, but left their 


« Heb. vii. 8. 

^ It is not found in the New Testament, and only twice in Homer : 
in the Oiad, 82, 26 — ^in the Odjssey, 9, 74, in the latter instance 
coupled with old. 

^ Note N. ^ Eom. i. 20. 
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own liabitation, He hath reserved in everlasting, aSdian, 
chains.”* The philosophic writers aj^ly it to the craa- 
stancy and durability of nature.* The second tenn of 
this derivative form, is of greater influence on the 
aigument, from its frequent and generally uniform use. 
Its purport in the pagan works of this languid, is 
confessedly of little service to any opinion we may 
embrace, or side we may adopt. Life is its common 
meaning, and sometimes atw is conjoined with an 
epithet which declares its brevity. In the Iliad it 
is to be so imderstood in the speech of Sarpedon, 5 B, 
that of Achilles, 9, that of Jupiter to Juno, 16, that of 
Achilles to his goddess-mother, 19. Twice it occurs 
with fuvwdaBiof. It is declined in Priam’s prayer to 
Achilles, oiwt'oc, 22. We do not meet with it 
in the Odyssey. This cridcism, however, principally 
relates to the poetry of the Greeks : their philosophi- 
cal writers apply it far more strictly. Even the poets 
are not invariable in its use. Findm** applies it to 
death and its consequences. He even describes it by 
“a sorrowless hereafter.”** In the Christian records its 
frequency will be apparent, when it is learnt that it 
occurs — ^with its auxiliaries, derivatives, and redupli- 
cations, independently of parallel passages — a hundred 
and forty-five times. It is never employed by them in 
its common classical sense of individual human life. 

• Jude 6. 

^ Kiin^aiv cudioi^y mravartdf di* almpos,^ Aristotle* De 

Mundo* 2. 

^ fs t 6 v fuSpcriftoy Isth. Od. 7« 

^ piiuofTm Oljr. 2. 
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oondSusiitf to its Tarious acceptations, albcat tibkey 
pertain to one g^eral idea, it sometimes meai^ tlm 
wo]dd, or the period of its lasting ; what is in it, at 
what shall ensue at the end of it ; ite course and his* 
tory ; its ages and dispexisations. Lest there should be 
misapprehension in such cases, it is said — ^‘‘This 
world,” Tovroi — or “the world at present," wi>, It is 
distinguished from another, rov alwmc Uavov. Twice 
is it associated with awiul periods past, ere the begin- 
ning, or ever the earth was ; “ Il/oo -xjiovuuf aiuvitap” 
2 Tim. i. 9 ; Titus i. 2. But it cannot be doubted, 
that the word most commonly expresses the sense of 
a duration subsequent to that of this world and its 
(economies, an after state and a iuture existence. 

When the Divine Being is described, it is that he is 
“ King of the ages,” or eternal ; that he is “ blessed 
through the ages,” or for ever; that he “liveth 
through the ages of ages,” or for ever and ever ; that 
glory is due and rendered to him through the same 
interminable revolutions. When the strongest dedara- 
tions are made in the ancient Scriptures of the Divine 
eternity,-— as when Jehovah lifleth up his hand to 
heaven, and saith, I live for ever J-—ai<pp is the term 
every Greek translator adopts to express it, whether 
of the Alexandrine band, when Greek was classically 
pure, or of the New Testament writers, when they 
rendo: a quotation, inspired as they wa*e to under- 
stand the whole of revealed truth. When there is 
the strongest necesedty for whatever of ^ force this 
language containSj — ^when the demand is most awfully 
uigent, — ^this is the toon it yields. If there were . 
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greater,' it irould offer it. One point of constroctioB 
may be noticed : the preposition tlf o£ten governs it, 
and seems to increase its signification, or rather more 
fully to unfotd it.* This use and form is peculiar to 
the inspired style ; the classical writers never adopt it 
It is like the launching of any interest, or claim, or 
cause, upon the bosom of its boundlessness. The 
initial step of our immortality is marked : all previous 
to that immortality is indicated : “ now and unto the 
day of eternity.”* It is a new dawn of duration. 
That this strict idea is intended, the Scriptures abun- 
dantly confirm.* “ The* things which are seen are 
temporal,” TrpooKatpa : “ the things which are not seen 
are eternal,” awvia. What more perfect contrast can 
be supposed ? What can be its scope but to oppose 
our thoughts of the one to our thoughts of the 
other? “Our earthly house of this tabernacle” is set 
against “ our house not made with hands, aimian in 
the heavens.” The distinction is plainly taken between 
proper time and proper eternity. This is done, as fer 
as the powers of the language permit. This is done 
stUl more in what may be called its arbitrary use by 
Christianity. For its potestas was not equal to the 
doctrines of so sublime a religion. Its signs were to 
be expanded, and many of them newly fixed, when it 

" This fonn occurs times in the recension of Griesbach. 

^ ** Nw ml wls ^fji€pau 2 Pet. iii. 18« 

^ “ Nam Hellenists illam phrasin plane ignorant. Unde darisaundil 
liquet) Spiritum Sanctum id intendere, ut nervosius stemitatem 
exprimat, quam stjlo humano hactenus factum erat, adeoque omnes 
canoellos xemoveat) quos genius lingutt alias videbatur admittere 
posi^.^— Lampe. 
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Teodved sacih a rdigion into its nomendatore. This 
is &r more cogent in proof than a strict philolc^cal 
argument. We ask not, — as though shut up to the 
rule, — ^what does a Greek word express? though we 
dishonour not these hermeneutics, — ^but what would 
Christianity convey by it? And how this precise 
word was linderstood, is most evident from the later 
writers of this dialect. The apostolical frthers are 
uniform in this acceptation of the word. The Christian 
orators of the Byzantine school always employ it 
when they would inculcate the eternal idea. Did not 
Chrysostom, Basil, the Gr^ories, understand what 
was the proper word? Did not Councils, when they 
compiled the symbols of their faith? The pagan 
authors of the same date follow the same practice.' 

We have supposed that there is no dispute con- 
cerning the eternity of celestial happiness. An ex- 
pression of entire assurance distinguishes its general 
belief. But it must be asked on what the assurance 
rests? This, imlike the doctrine of immortality, 
cannot be inferred from reason, cannot be suspended 
on consciousness. The Christian believes it upon the 
testimony of revelation. It is not true because he 
wishes it to be true. It is not true because of its 
pleasant conception. It is revealed. One phrase 
again and again arises : it is aionian life. “ The end” 
is etmmal life. The future indemnity for loss and pain 
«rhich may be now suffered for the Christian cause, 
which leaves poor the hundred-fold compmisation of 

* Xp6po$ &fw xal alinf fr§pl -Pjroolus. PlotiiltlB would 

fumieh many prooft. ^ * 
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this present world, is eternal life. The kingdom |Hre> 
pared for the righteous from the foimdation of the 
world, is eternal life. That for wMch they are 
ordained, or marshalled, is eternal life. It was pro> 
mised before the world began. All that forecasts the 
heavenly reward is thus proclaimed. It is eternal 
glory, eternal inheritance, the everlwtii^ kingd<nn, 
founded on the ftuthfriln<^ of the everlasting cove- 
nant, ratified by the declaration of the everlasting 
Gospel, seciued by the fulness of eternal salvation and 
by the right of eternal redemption 1 AU is eternity 1 
But this precise adjective is employed in the same 
fixed, uniform, unqualified, manner, in representing 
the punishment of the wicked.® They are “ in danger 
of everlasting judgement.” “ They shall be cast into 
everlasting fire.” “ They shall be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and 
the glory of his power.” “ To whom the inist of 
darkness is reserved for ever.” “ To whom is reserved 
the blackness of darkness for ever.” “Depart, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire.”* And that we may learn 
that hell is as eternal as heaven, the lips of Christ 
declare: “And these shall go away into aimian 
punishment: but the righteous into aimian life.”*’ 

“ Things which are revealed belong to us and our 
children.” If there be an eternal blessedness and an 

. « In the fifteenth chapter of the Apocalypse, and the seventh vers^, 
one of the living creatures'* is represented as giving onto tbe 
seven angels, seven gold^ vials ftdl of the wrath of God, who fiveA 
tlr roi/t alSpos rSv Mpwv,” Such anger, then, is worthy of an endless 
Bdio^, and may coexist with Him. 

* Note 0. 


® Note P. 
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etemal pcuushment, they will surely be among tbe 

ibii^ prominently rerealed. They are both revealed, 

or neither is revealed. If any man be authorised to 

receive one and reject the other, he “ hath a revela* 

^n." Whence is it ? With what credentials is it 

enforced ? ‘‘Ha spirit or an angel hath spoken unto 

him, let us not fight against God.” But if he draw it 

firom his own prejudgements, the inward light must be 

as fatuous as any tale which scepticism or enthusiasm 

can forge. “Add thou not imto His words, lest he 

rebuke thee, and thou be found a liar.” 

# 

We believe that it is most generally allowed, that it 
is even fi%dy conceded, that the question, if one of 
literal, lexicographical, caiticism, is placed beyond 
dispute. H the power of words is to determine it, 
the meaning is plain. The usm acribendi seems as 
certain. We may well restrict our enquiries*; What 
do the words import ? What do the writers intend ? 

The exegetical proof, then, would be perfect,* unless 
thme be other reasons which necessitate a difiereht 
construction. Some of these may be taken fix>m a pre- 
sumed disprt^rtion between sin and ultimate punish- 
ment others, fixrm a view of the Divine benevolence, 
supposed to be contrary to it and which is felt to render 
this extreme proceeding impossible. H there be 
i^thetical di^roofs, these may claim a right to be 
heard against exotical evidence. It is, also, merely 
just to add that the impugners of such retribution 
graierally allow that the terms which express the 


Note Q. 
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daxiatioii of future hf^pinees and miaety are the sanra t 
that th^ contaid fi>r the (me and against the other, 
on wholly di&rent grounds. They d^cribe them to 
be BupericH' to the mere tenor of dogmatic revelations. 

But there are Scripturists who array against the 
tmms we have collated, against our more analytic 
method, what they think to be the fuller, the general, 
sense of the sacred volume ; with us, they make their 
appeal to it, and yet reach the opponte conclusion. 
Their versions demand respectful attention. 

Some passages, commonly claimed as &voring the 
eternity of future pimishments, we release. We do 
not consider them aigumentatively just. We disabuse 
our views of any support supposed to be offered by 
them. Such is that in the epistle to the Hebrews, vi. 
4, 6 : “ For it is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the 
world to come, if they shall fall away, to renew them 
again unto repentance.” The case supposed is egr^ous 
apostacy : the impossibility urged is not of the repent- 
ance of these apostates, but the interdict laid upon 
the church which they had so disgraced, and upon 
tlm cause which they had so scandalised, ever again, 
be the showing of their repentance however satis- 
i^^legy/to receive and recognise them: even though 
‘‘/Gcd ! peradventure woidd ^ve them repentance 
tOjS the acknowledging of the truth.” “They had 
CFudfted the Son of God aftesh, and put him to 
an op^ shame :” the treason debarred all ^Vposmble” 

2c 
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neoadSiatiaii ^ an outwaxd kind and 
Mi di8C9ple&->-Sucli a wrongly-applied text we find 
in flie first epistle of John, v. 16, 17 ; “If any man 
see his brother sin a sin which is not unto death, he 
shall ask, and He shall give him life for them that sin 
not mto death. There is a sin unto death : I do not 
say that he shall pray for it. All unrighteousn^ u 
sin : and there is a sin not unto death.” We trace in 
tins language no distinction of venial and unvenial sin, 
but the stem tmth, that all disobedience is sin. But in 
apostolic times, certain sirw were pimished with tem- 
poral disease, and sometimes with death. The apostles 
thus possessed the fearful prerogative, fi'om the breath 
of their Lord, to remit or to retain sins, in thwe 
miraculous interventions. They “ had in readiness to 
revenge all disobedience.” We witness the exercise 
of its infliction on the peijuries which disgraced the 
community of goods at Jerusalem, and on the disor- 
dCTs the Corinthian church. “ For this cause many 
are weak and ackly among you, and many sleep.” 
TMs latter case was not necessarily nor designedly puni- 
tive in the common sense. They were in this manner 
“ judged,” and yet were only “ chastened of the Lord, 
th^ should not be condemned with the world.” 
Death might be but “ chastening,” as was that, thoi%h 
timeiesB, d Aaron and Moses. “ The sin” of these 
irr^tdarities was in certain instances “unto death.” 
It was not to be deprecated. Where it was “not unto 
death,” prayer might be heard for the healing of the 
judidal disease. 

We would exercise a inost scrupulotis justice in 
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selecdi^ those Scriptural di^roo& wiuicli we 
to be the most we^hty, and which wc>^ believe that 
our opponents generally prefer. What artifice or 
evaaon could we dare to know in the discussion of 
such a theme ?• 

An argument, on which no little stre^ is laid, is 
borrowed fircnn the considerate kindness, the tender 
pity, which Gk>d has expressed towards his creatures. 
“ For I will not contend for ever, neither will I be 
always wroth ; for the (q)iiit should fail before me, and 
the souls which I have made.”^ This was spoken “ to 
revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones.” The “ failing" of their 
spirits smd hearts was not beneath the strokes bf over- 
powering vengeance ; it was their penitent tendemefs 
which shrunk firom any rebuke and firown of Him^ 
they loved. It was not their native strength that 
perished, it was their contrition which could endure 
no more. How does this concern the “ stouthearted?” 
What hope does it bring to sinners ? “I have seen 
his ways, and will heal him. Peace, peace, to him 
that is far off, and to him th^ is near, saith the Lord. 
But the wicked are like the troubled sea, when it can- 
not rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt There 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” hi the 
same manner the context of similar passages contradicts 

■ “ H«bc me respondiase illis sufiecerit, qiii saorarum literarqm, 
qou communes habemus, anctoritatem non spernunt, sed eas malS 
intdligeudo, non quod ills loquuntor, sed hoc potius putaot fiitonim 
esse quod ipsi Tolant.” — Augustine. 

* iMiah T. 7 , 16 . 
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fbj sudi octendoii of their a|^1ication. " He IHII Oot 
always ohide : nether will he keep his anger for 
evCT.”* BuVthis “mercy” is only “towards them 
€hat iear him," whose “ transgressions he hath removed 
from them,” “ who remember his commandments to do 
them.” Of this order are those gracious declarations 
which He made to captive Judah and Israel. “ I will 
not make a full end of thee.”* This was fulfilled in their 
deliverance firom the general Assyrian exile. Yet it 
hot only, implies what might be done, but is coupled 
With a threat of that which shall be, “Though T 
make a full end of all the nations whither I have 
scattered thee.” Quotations, to bear out any generd 
prindple, should themselves be general : the% are 
XKtrictive, and stand in sternest hostility to those very 
parties whom they are adduced to comprehend. A 
large class of these pas^ges will be found, by their 
evident point and purport, not merely irrelevant, but 
to gainsay the design for which they are cited. 

So important has one portion of Scripture been 
accounted, that it might J)e almost called the title and 
the motto of those who plead for the final restitution 
of all “Whom,” that is Jesus, cried Peter to the 
people in the porch of the temple, — ^‘Whom the 
heavens must receive until the times of restitution 
adl things, which God hath spoken by the mouth dT aQ 
hia holy prophets sinoe the* world began." * 9^ 

restitution, awoKaratrrantj is hot that which eiti the 
prophets have frnetold, that is, it is not their Iwrdidt*^ 

■FMfaaeiii. * Jaemiili xxx. 11. 
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but th^ shall be a restitution of all things whic^ thair 
have spoken. What can be the lestitution ci predio 
tions, but their fulfilinent? A redemption of their 
pledges? A completion of their outHnes ? A perfect 
gathering up of them in their order and thdr oom|die- 
ment ? Just as John, the f>rophetic Elias, " restored 
all things.” What? ” The law and the prophets were 
until John:” he unfolded their meaning and estab* 
lished their effect. 

The fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Bomans has 
always been reckoned a strong defenc^ of the 
universalistic doctrine. That it is a description of 
a religious state and character, — that it is, conse- 
quently, entirely of a partial, specific, bearing, — ftom 
the first verse to the twelfth inclusive, can allow of no 
dispute. It is a bright picture of Christian jo;||. and 
exultation. The apostle speaks representatively of all 
true believers, and of them alone. The first person 
plural renders this most definitive. No unbeliever, 
no stranger to “ the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart by the Holy Ghost,” none who are “ unrecon- 
ciled,” can claim any portion in this blessed state of 
things. In the twelfth verse, forward to the close, 
the person is changed, and another style of argument 
adopted. The argument is no longer of actual 
ChnsHan expmmce.^ but of general truth arid moral 
sufficiency. The premiss is simply this: all men su^r 
evil because of some connexion with Adam, and this 
is proved to be poenal evil, and this connexion is 
proved to be foederal,^ because all nien are treated as 
tran^pessors of the law by their obnoxiousness tp- 
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dTtt^yvttsal deitth. “Death hath entered hy sin :" this 
n the demoisttation of universal sin. What can be 
thd law ? That of Moses ? Men died before, without 
:eaQception, “ even from Adam to Moses.” The essen- 
common, law writte# on the heart ? But millions 
dSe who have never wilfully sinned at all “Death 
r^fneth over them that have not sinned after the 
eimilitude of Adam’s tran^ression.” This accoimts 
far in&nt mortality. There must be a constituent, 
hereditary, relation between the first parent and iJT 
his posterity, — all dying alike, while no one law, save 
that of the beginning, can include all. This, then, is 
r^arded as established: the moral headship of our 
great ancestor. But in this species of suretyship, he 
was^the designed counterpart to Christ, made like 
unto Him, his “ figure.” A conclusion is embraced, — 
that since condemnation comes upon us from the one, 
justification also comes upon us from the other : in the 
former instance we “ were made sinners,” or treated as 
such; in the latter, we are “made righteous,” or treated 
as if we were. “Many” is put for “all,” in opposition 
to Adam as one, and to Christ as one. It cannot follow 
that “all,” in both ca^s, are equal and the same. It 
is absolute in the first, .for all do descend from Adam: 
in the secCnd, it, is conditional, for men are only 
justified by faith in Christ. There are those who are 
not “ in Christ Jesus :” they “ are without Christ for 
whom “Christ is dead in vain.” Can we suppose that 
the design of this inspired pa^igraph is to teach that 
all who are fallen in Adam are efficadoudy iiidiidi^ 
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axe desaibed in the earlier part of the diapter ? Do 
all “ receive abundance of grace and the gift of r^ht* 
eouaness?” To them alone ia it assured tibat lliey 
“ shall reign in life.” — There might be another view, 
perfectly just in itsdf, though we cannot admit it fcv 
the purpose of the present exposition. All men to 
whom the word of righteouaaese comes, are brou^ 
within its sufficiency. Christ, in a m(»t important 
sense, has died for all men. AU mmi, hearing the 
•Gospel, may be saved. Christ is the Saviour of aU, 
though specifically only of them who believe. “ The 
head of every man is Christ.” The good news, the 
overture, the avaUableness, have come upon all men 
mnto justification of life. The efficiency depends upon 
the acceptance we give to it. — ^It is plain that nmther 
view warrants the idea that Christianity can profit us 
unconsciously, in spite of all contrary dispositions, or 
that it can countervail final impenitence. The doc- 
trine is justification. Is there possible justification 
except by faith ? It was, when this very writer, when 
Paul, the great mastSr of the theme, had preached that 
“by Christ all who believe are justified from all 
things,” — that he added, allowing no indirect benefit, 
leaving no ulterior hope, “Beware lest that come 
upon you. Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and 
perish I” — The winding up of the chapter has been 
pressed into the argument for this theory : “ Where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound. That as 
sin hath reigned unto death, so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal fife by Jesus Christ 
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ThiB tziumph of grace ov^ em W toi^bp* 
Jp oens^ in the gr^iter and more gl(nioaa 
iidesangB, ineponderatii^ over all the maligDtties of 
evil But it is urged as to the coH>rdinataie88 of 
numbers. This is untenable, for at*tbe utmost all 
who had sinned could only be saved. But if numben 
be intended, here it is maintained that there shall be 
excess. More ^all ^ saved than have onned ! Is 
not the spirit of this peroration caught and honored, 
when supposing what it more than intimates, that two 
conditions of things do and shall exist, we are author* 
ised to proclaim that grace superaboun^ over the 
abounding of sin in thd^ character of its operations, 
and shall superabound over it in the majority of its 
subjects, — that, while we must allow the usurped 
power of sin, and foresee not its extinction, we can 
hail a dominion far strong and ultimately far wider, 
only beneficent, only pure, administered by Christ, 
and absorbed into the felicities of heaven ? 

Another place of this epistle* has been quoted for 
•the same purpose. ‘‘For 1 reckon that the sufferings 
of this present time are not woiPthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us. F<» 
the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. For the creature 
was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of him who lia,th subjected the sanm: in 
hope that the creature itself also shall be delii^ered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberly of the children of God. For we know that 


Bom. viii. 18« 
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the trhole cmitioB groanetli and trayailedi in paiin 
te^ther until now. And not only they, but bundves 
also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within oiirselyes, waiting for the 
adoption, nam^y, the redemption of our body.” Now 
it is obvious, whatever may be thus ardmitly sought, 
it is hounded by the resurrection ; it is to be looked for 
on this side of that event, and not on the other. We 
think the passage literally plain. Creature, and the 
whole creation, or every creature, is the same ^ord. 
The creatiue is man, as he is now constituted. We 
never suppose any other interpretation, when we read 
the great commission of our Lord, Preach the Gospel 
to every creature; or when we mark the record of 
his apostle, “the Gospel was preached unto eveiy 
creature under heaven.” Manhood,* wherever found, 
is desirous of something beyond its ' present self. ’ It 
now feels itself weary and dissatisfi^, exposed to 
vanity, perverted to failure and death. This was the 
consequence of a foederal arrangement which was 
ordained quite independently of it. "fTet this is not 
hopeless. Manhood *is to be redeemed. In the case 
of the saints its vanity shall be done away: the very 
body as well as the mind shall be exalted to the 
proper rank. Throughout the world this is the 
present condition of man : they who have the first- 
fruits of the Spirit are not ^empt. It cannot be the 
material creation which is to be delivered from the 
bcmdage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
cMdren of God. On no supposi|ion, it is conceived, 

• Col. L 88. KW<rw it the word in all the above inatanees. 
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do mf i«id die liope tliat finally impenitent will bff 
lit rwarrecium be deUvec^ at cmce fipom this “ bcmd- 
1^^ into due liberty.” Be our mterpretatkm juet 
car not, the passage can stand the hinxithesis in no 
stead : it marks a ^stinction which is fatal to it 
The language of Paul in the third chapt^ ofrhis 
first epistle to the Corinthians, has been pressed into 
the service of such a hope. “ Now if any man build 
upon diis foundation, gold, silvo*, precious stones ; 
wood, hay, stubble; every man’s work shall be made 
manifest : for the day shall declare it, because it shall 
be revealed by fire; and the fire shall try every man’s 
wmrk of what sort it is. If any man’s work abide 
which he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a 
reward. If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall 
sufiferloss: but he himself shall be saved; yet so as 
by fire.” To warrant any argument in favor of the 
supposed remission of future punishment, it would be 
necessary to show that this quotation respected a 
period later than the judgement. But “ the day” can 
point to no ulterior duration. It is not improbable 
that the reference is to “ the day” of “fiery trial,” of 
raging persecution, which was coming upon the church. 
If not, it is “ the day” of final conflagration. In either 
instance the lesson is the same. Greatly upon the 
pastor, “ as a wise master builder,” must depend; the 
edification of the Christian fellowship. He may seek 
the mere increase of number, neglecting the proper 
■test of character. It is “his work,” special and most 
responsible. If he, select “the gold, the silver, the 
precious stones,” the holy persons, whom, these 
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treasures represent, will maintain tiidr profession ia 
persecution, and will approve ther aooqiftanoe in 
judgement: his “ work abides,” however compassed hy 
the flames, it j| inconnumeable, and he, in its inde- 
structibleness, “receives a reward” Another, how- 
ever, accumulates “wood, hay, stubble.” He has beei 
careless of the disorimination which should have 
guided him in the choice of his spiritual materials. 
He has gathered the formalist, the hypocrite, the 
worldling, the unprincipled professors of religion. 
“His work is burned.” Persecution detects and 
scatters them. All his labor is vain. His pile is 
consumed. Keward he has none. He “ suffers loss.” 
His is biting disappointment. Happy is it for him 
that he possesses the hope of a personal safety, though 
it be only as a victim snatched from the flames. He 
is saved, “yet so as by fire:” an evident similitude, a 
common saw, denoting the difficulty of his escape. 
How can a hope be raised upon such a text ? Who 
can place this scene amidst eternity ? Until the very 
last, the wonders of mercy may be 'wrought: “ is 
not this a brand plucked out of the fire?” Until the 
very last, the most strenuous zeal may be exerdsed: 
“ others save with fear, pulling them out of the fire.” 
But after that day, all is decision; there is no purga- 
toiian flame: none is saved, though as if by fire. It 
is also plain that the narrowness of the hazard is thus 
expressed, and not the means of salvation. 

The magnificent rhetoric and reasoning of the 
fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the CorinthiaaBs, 
has been firmly seized to convince us that it contains 
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tibia iH!3iMi|de of universal salvation. It is supposed to 
desmbe the common resurrection. But a veiy cursory 
inspection will prove that it is the resurrection of the 
just : simultaneous we believe to be one resurrec- 
tion; still it is of the just end of the unjust. It is not 
a different event, but the issue of that event is varied 
by character. There are those who are accounted 
worthy to obtain the resurrection they are “the 
children of the resurrection.” The apostolic writer 
ep^ks of them who “ believe,” who have “ hope in 
Christ,” who are “ not in their sins,” who when they 
die “ fall asleep in Christ.” The principle of interpre- 
tation is as applicable here as in a former case : 
universal is death, particular is deliverance from it as 
a poenal evil “ For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” Who are these, the 
“ all that shall be made alive ?” Mankind indif- 
ferently ? “ But every man in his own order : Christ 
the first fruits ; afterward they that are Christ s at his 
coming.” They are “ Christ’s 1” Hence every re- 
animated body “arises in incorruption, in gloiy, in 
power, a spiritual body.” Yet what can be more 
general than this statement, confirming these distinctive 
rewards ? “So also is the resurrection of the dead.” 
The last trump, — the note of joy and victory, — ^the 
apostrophe of defiance, the burst of triumph, the 
enforcement of perseverance, which crovm and perfect 
the dimax of this chapter, all show that this resur- 
rection is the blessedness of personal character mid , 
spedfic titley— aU around is wail, dismay, and shame I > 
-^In the proi^ress of this chapter, --like an ojE^usod^ 
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Ijit coimected with the main axgosienty-— occnn the 
abrupt and sublime announcement: ^‘Then the endl’ 
•when He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father ; when he shall have put down aH 
rule, and all authority, and power. For he must 
reign, till he hath put all enemies under his &et 
The enemy which shall be destroyed last is death.*' 
If the opponents of His Divinity be induced to 
hope countenance from this language in their attempt 
to cast him down fomr his excellency, they may 
be reminded that he is not, at least, now subject I 
He is now invested with illimitable, irresponsible, 
sway 1 The unsubjected Creature ! The finite Pos- 
sessor of the throne of the universe! Do they so 
regard him? Thus do they address and obey and 
adore the temporaiy Independent ? There is no more 
necessity to suppose his essential inferiority at the 
period in which he resigns his mediatorial kingdom, 
than to suspect that of the Father during its continua- 
tion ; no more necessity to suppose that he ceases to 
reign generally when he has “ delivered up the king- 
dom to the Father,” than that the Father ceased when 
Christ was head over all. The Bedeemer now possesses 
“ the kingdom,” a solemn delegation, a peculiar trust, to 
govern, guard, and save: in virtue of it, he now claims 
peculiar honors. All the subjects of his mediatorial 
chaige will he restore to Him who committed them to 
his hands. All tlie distinctiveness of those honors •will 
he fi>rego. He vacates but an intermediate, pending, 
function. He but kys down %hat his “ bbedmee 
uuto death** acquired, clums relative and aasumed. 
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Hie ffameder is to God, — that it maj be (Bcon^ui* 
diify vmderstood, it is explicated, “ even the Father,” 
^ that God,” — oeconomical distinction has passed, expli- 
cated difference is no more offered, — “that God,” 
essential Deity, simple Godhead, “ may be all in all” 
la the imdst of this majestic abdication, the hope 
(ff tndvehal salvation is thought by many to be 
enpooraged. All his enemies shall be imder his feet. 
All things shall be subdued imto him. The enemy 
which shall be last destroyed is death. This, how- 
ever, all takes place ai the resurrection : Then is 
Christ’s consummation. It is “ the end.” “ The king- 
dom is delivered up.” Is it the style of mercy, is it 
an expression of conversion, that his “ enemies are put 
under his feet ?” Can any find hope for themselves 
and for others in imagery like this ? Are they to be 
regarded as “ enemies” among our race at all ? Death 
is not a being, but a condition, — ^yet its personification 
is frequent, — ^it shall, m still personified, perish, the 
condition denoted by it shall cease. All live and live 
for ever. The enemy which is to be last destroyed is 
destroyed. “The saying that is written is, then, 
brought to pass. Death is swallowed up in victory.” 
Hie Wicked are not then to be destroyed. They are 
subdued by punishment. They must exist, for death 
is destroyed. They, therefore, cannot die. “ Death 
and hades,”" death and all its certain or possible 

* Hades is perscmiBed or put for Pluto in tbe opening of Hecuba, 
by Euripides ; and^plytemniestra speaks in the same manner, 
when describing the murder of her lord in the. Againettmon of 
.jSschyluS. 
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elfeicts, " ax» cast into '&e lake of fixe." As liopi^cii 
is their salvation as their destruction. There is no 
Mediator. There is no Gospd addressed to sinners. 
The kingdom is delivered up ! Except in heaven,- tihe 
burden of its acclaim and song, where the nations of 
the saved rejoice and sing aloud of it, ndvation is a 
sound unheard through the ifiiiverse ! 

The beautiful allusion contained in the ejn^^ 
James, the opening chapter, and the eighteenth verse : 
“ Of his own will b^at He us bj the word of truth, 
that we might be a kind of first-fruits of his crea- 
tures,” has been ventured for its support of the coniee- 
ture. • They who are saved at present, they who shall 
be the saved at judgement, are only, it is argued, the 
first-firuits of those who are destined to be ultimately 
saved. But these first-firiits are of the harvest 'which 
is in the end of the world, and not after : the first-firuits 
are of the wheat, and not of the tares. “ If the first- 
firuit be holy, the lump is also holy." 

The language of Peter has been quoted, not only 
for the purpose of strengthening the opinion that all 
shall be saved, but for the illustration of the means. 
It is supposed to confirm that a probation may be 
granted to sinners beyond the grave, and thatithe 
fimilities of recovery may still be extended to them. 

Christ was put to death in the flesh, quickened in 
the Spirit, by which also he went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison ; whidr sometime were disobe- 
dient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in 
the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing.^’* 

* 1 Peter iii. 18, &c. 
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is a prooess of disposition. No force nor coostnunt 
can awaken grateful^d complacent love. God can* 
not tlius change the spul of man. Or if this necessary 
salvation of all be produced 1^ spiritual influence of 
a moral kind, in congruity with the faculties and a&c* 
tions of the soul, working within us to will and to 
do,” then this must be an act of grace which for ever 
reiqoves the reason of interposition fix>m any basis of 
justice, which clearly supposes that the mind would 
have otherwise preserved its hostility, and which must 
urgently demand from all who experience it that it be 
r^arded as no right of their own. What can impose 
it on a righteous ruler that he should only and always 
operate on the minds of his subjects to convince them 
of duty, to call them to allegiance, to impel their pur- 
suit of good ? This shadows the Operation we have 
conceived. But then this is not legislation: it is favor. 
Take away from this conception its universality, and 
you leave the system of grace. Who maketh thee 
to dif^ from another ?” In this spiritual inworking 
is the difference. Yet how many, who, while it is 
special, qj|kli it repugnant to the freedom of the wUl, 
justify it when they can think it invariable, see no un- 
righteousness in it whmi extended to all, and no mtae 
complain of an untrue philosophy, which hitherto 
they have imputed to it, when they consider it not so 
much the busineas of this world, as of the next I 
The opposite theory to that of sovere^ and effiea^ 
eious grace, has been thought to lord very haiportBat 
sanction to the final salvation of aE Some of ^e 
statements, occasimially and unguardedly made by its 
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disciples, may have this tendency : this does not, how- 
ever, attadi to itself. We deeqjt it most faulty. It 
makes nothing perfect. It establishes nothing sure. 
It is a pidsy of uncertainty over all the features and 
members of truth: it gives them tremulousness and 
distortion. It accounts for no conversion. It secures 
no victorious sanctification. The rewaard of Christ 
may be forfeited to caprice and chance. There may 
be no peopling of heaven. Any certainty, as assured 
to prescience, is only contingent volition. But the 
conclusion, fix>m general redemption to the salvation 
of aU, is denied most strenuously by this system. Its 
general redemption is entirely conditional, dt^nding 
upon present probation, attmnable only in the present 
life. It is merely just to add, that thousands and tens 
of thousands who hold it, are the most strenuous oppo- 
nents of any future discipline and hope. It is not 
imjust, notwithstanding, to express our conviction that, 
the premisses of general redemption dOfc— or, at least, 
may be so made to appear — ^favor a universal salvation. 
For if Christ died equally for all, if all are bought by 
his precious blood — Judas equally with John-^then is 
there a great fistcility for this issue. If all be given to 
Christ, there is the strong presumption, that he will 
tmdertake for them, and that the surety will claim 
them. But we press this no more : we seek alliance 
and not division : and we remember that moral indis- 
position is allowed in every sinner, by those who abet 
general redemption, as much as by oursdves. 

*It is not denied that we feel a complexity in the 
preset state of the argument The cause we plead is 

2d 2 
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fiom very differest directions. Thesre is tlie 
xepu^oance wlik^ i| felt against it on the ground of 
alleged injustice: there is the mooted hope of an 
indefinite availableness in Christianity, after the abro- 
gation of its oeconomy. These are competing and 
inconsistent views: both cannot be correct Each 
shall receive a passing notice. No kind or diversity of 
objection would we overlook. 

The first casts an imreasonableness, an injustice, on 
the duration of this punishment It contends, that 
such consequences cannot be righteously meted to a 
temporary probation, a liie-long term, however it has 
been abused. But it would be for the di^uter to 
show, against our former proo^ that these consequences 
do not naturcdly ensue, even though there were no 
positive infliction. If they naturally ensue, can they 
be imjust ? ^e possess no measure, no idea, of justice, 
to advance against such operation of natural results. 
In this view, we seek not to excuse Christianity. It 
necessarily approves of these consequences as just, 
though it does not entail them. The Author of 
Nature and Christianity is one. And surely it be- 
come us to confess some disqualification, at least, to 
decide upon the proportions of sin and suffering, when 
we remember that this is solemnly <mr question, that 
we are arraigned under it, that the temptation is to a 
selfishness of pride and interest, that our most enlarged 
conception is essentially defective and partiaL **The 
heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wi<dced : who can know it?" “Who can comprehmid 
his errors ?" Sin may seem to us a far more firightful 
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evil, when oertain«view8 of it axe {neacaited to telk 
Thoughtless, enwrapped in its pleasuxes, entangled by 
its seductions, we may not have examined it. At last 
it is veiy commonly made to appear enormous. The 
sinner sees it then as he did not before. ^ Though 
wickedness be sweet in his mouth, it is the gall of 
asps within him.” Nor can the Christian foiget that 
point in his history, when he “was alive without the 
law once.” He boasted his righteousness and his 
impunity. “But when the commandment came, sin 
revived, and he died.” Sujely it seems immeasurably 
more heinous, when we “look upon Him whom we 
have pierced," and behold it reflected from the sacri- 
ficial suflerings of the cross. Is it not the most 
reasonable of all probabilities, that the first view of sin, 
taken by us in the light of eternity, will exceed any, 
even those • most solemnly matured, formed in the 
present life ? that scales shall fall from the clearest 
eyes ? that false judgements shall pass away firom the 
purest spirits ? 

In considering the enormity of sin, many have 
maintsCined its infiniteness. We may ddl it indefinite, 
that suits oim ignorance of its demerit and entail — but 
infinite is a positive quality, where it really exists. 
Eliphaz inquires, “Are not thine iniquities infinite?”* 
It should be rendered: “Are not thine iniquities 
without end ?” No acts of an earthly creature can be 
numberless ; no infinity can aftach to any of his acts. 
To assert that such a quality is derived from the 


Job x.xii.5. yp ju 
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chaxvct^ of the Being whom he offends, is more thah 
vague : qiuilities cannot be produced from without. 
They are personal, inherent, things. No law which 
man has broken, is infinite. Would his obedience 
towards an infinite Being become infinite? The 
requirement upon man is finite. It is only to the 
utmost of his powers, his heart, his soul, his strength. 
We satisfy ourselves with the conviction, we r^t in 
the conclusion, that the character of God, and the rec- 
titude of his law, are most aggravating circumstances in 
every act of siU. “ If a man sin against the Lord, 1(rho 
shall entreat for him?” “How can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God?” This thought may 
well engr(»s the mind, and swallow up every other : 
“Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done evil 
in thy sight.” What we contend for is, that there is 
an endlessness in sin. We dwell ujwn its outstretching 
influences and results, and by these ideas we abide. 
We cannot denominate it, even relatively, infinite. 
We might allow ourselves Aristotle’s phrase, — ^“it has 
a procession to infinity,”* but this is all. Infinity need 
not be proved to characterise the act, in order to justify 
the eternity of its consequences. The first is incon- 
ceivable, plainly impossible : the last is a certain fimt. 
Such consequences can only go on, unless arrested by 
a foreign force. They are interminable vibrations. 
Like displacements of the elements, like impulsions 
propagating impulsions, like action and reaction, 


Nicoinoch. libfi. cap 7. 
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though not always to be appreciated, th^ axe demon* 
stratively sure. Still we have no sudi idea of any 
succession, as a law which can fulfil itselfi We can 
r^ard nothing as independent on the will of EQm who 
relates all. Consequence is punishment. It is not 
only his will, but his doing. 

The common argument in favor of the infinite evil 
of sin is, because it is committed against an infinite 
Being. The common inference is that, so being 
infinite, it deserves an infinite punishment. But 
if by infinite, an endless, punishment be intended, 
the terms are changed. An infinite punishment 
qualifies the act, or the acts, of punishment. Still an 
infinite act against a finite nature is insupposeable. It 
would appear that many adopt the endless, instead of 
the infinite, idea as a sort of necesaax}^ commutation. 
This is, however, low moral reasoning. It takes for 
granted that something ought to be which cannot be. 
It proceeds u])on the assumption that the due relations 
of Creator and creature cannot be carried out. Finite 
measures of punishment can never constitute an infinite 
punishment. Yet we find in such a writer as Edwards 
the following passage: “Whence it follows, that if it 
lie suitable that there should be infinite hatred of sin 
in God, it is suitable that he should execute an infinite 
punishment upon it; and so the perfections of God 
require that he should punish sin with an injinite, or, 
which is iiw same thing, with an eternal punishment.” 
We are little prepared to find in so acute an intellect 
this monstrous confusion. It leaves the aigument most 
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Oangeroudiy expoaed. It bould not be auintained. It 
was weak tbrougb its original firalt, — ^tbe aim to prove 
too;piuch. 

Yet we would not dismiss this view, without im- 

da. 

pressiug on our mmds, the exceedii^ siniulness of sin. 
We require to be vehemently luged concemit^ it We 
see an unspeakable aggravation in it, as committed 
against the most doly, the Lord our Governor. But 
its evil is in its own di^ositions and acts, in what it 
is. The turpitude is inborn, and the tendency 
native. Looking^ at it, we ought to feel alarm, horror, 
detestation. Take away its character of disobedience, 
its relation to law. Consider it intrinsically. It is the 
opp(»ite to all we can respect and love. Justice is the 
rendering to every creature of his due and right. 
Injustice reverses^this. Who does not feel that such 
denial is base, and that no society could endure were 
it universal ? Truth is noble and salutary, the basis 
of confidence and the bond of life. Falsehood re- 
vises this. Who does not feel its meann^, its 
treachery, its hypocrisy, its cruelty, its malignant 
influence? Benevolence is beautiful, admirable, di- 
vine. Hntred reverses this. All mischief does it 
create. And what is sin but the hideous summary? 
It wars against these eternal virtues, against the eternal 
archetypes in which they rest, against the God in 
whom they are perfected, against the universe which 
they only can preserve I Who* may imagine its 
demeit ? Who can anticipate its doom ? 

If ete^pal punishment be unjust, then some limit- 
ation of punishment, in the mind of the objectors, w 
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jusL But vrho can fix that bound? Where is the 
point at which it is, or is not, right? If punishm^t 
work out release, release becomes the subject of q}aim. 
All that was due to sin is then discharged. Thm« is 
legal quittance. This is not salration. It is a debt 
of equity which is sued. Nor can another condusion 
be reached if there be a supposeable limit to future 
punishment. The sinner, self-purged, stands on his 
demand. The principle is new. No period nor mea- 
sure of punishment secures him guiltlessness in the 
pr^nt life. Through it he may have borne the par- 
ticular penalty of a particular sin, — the connexion can 
be traced, — and, unmitigated, it may have pursued him 
to the last “His bones are full of the sin of his 
youth, which shall lie down with him in the dust.” If 
the principle be admitted in a fiiture state, that guilt 
may weaa* out, that the liability of sin to pimish- 
ment may determine, — then there shall be those wljp, 
having cleared and rectified themselves, shall prefer a 
title strange and new. They need not pardon. They 
henceforth wash their hands in innocency. WTiat 
heaven is prepared for them ? What shall be their 
song ? 

Since this is a simple question of justice, punish- 
ment cannot cease until there be a full satisfaction for 
sin. Mercy is no element in the consideration. The 
appeal is to justice : to justice must the appellant go. 
To this corresponds our Lord’s command: “Agree 
with thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the 
way with him ; lest at any time the adversiury deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the 
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dioer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily I suy 
mito thee, Thou ^alt by no means come out thence, 
till i^^ou hast paid the uttermost farthing,”* — “till thou 
hast paid the very last mite.” It is egregious trifling, 
mere fooling, to akribe to this solemn language a 
amply secular sense, to quote it as juridical advice. It 
places the sinner in his true circumstances of obligation. 
It forewarns him against daring the legal issue. It 
shows how hopeless is the deliverance which depends 
upon his instalments. It sternly represents tliat the 
dungeon door can alone open by the settlement of the 
entire exaction. Justitie will have its perfect claim. 
It is most perilous to put om^lves upon such a pro- 
cess. Are we sure that we can pay it all, — have we 
pondered what the kind of payment is ? Have we 
computed the distance of that date at which the “last 
mite” shall have been defrayed 'i 
^,We have been caiight up into heaven, and beheld 
in it the scene and manifestation of mercy. Thither 
all who shall be glorified must be conducted. The 
idea has glanced upon our mind before, but it was not 
pressed. They who are exempt from every claim of 
punitive justice upon them, by their own endurance 
of its every claim, by their own exhaustion of its 
every desert, can owe nothing to grace. Why should 
they sing of it for ever ? It did not break their chain ; 
it eat itself away. It did not quench their fire; of 
itself it died. They have whereof to glory. They 
are not forgiven nor redeemed. What sympathy can 


Matt. V. 25, 26 ; Luke xii. 58, 59. 
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they share with the only revealed heaven? What 
note would its golden harps retunf to their touch ? 
What associations would its white-robed livay |;eca}l 
to their mind ? How could they sing the song of the 
ransomed ? Why should they cast down thdr 
crowns ? How incongruous these states ! How 
jarring these divisions ! Oh, in far-off r^ons must 
they find their heaven, their impropriated, possesaon, 
their purchased right! They only worship justice, 
which still they cannot love. All that they have 
acquired was wrung from its grasp. They served it 
not as the free, but as the bond. Whatever is their 
enjoyment, it is that which it no longer could with- 
hold; The redeemed in heaven yield it reverence, 
adoration, delight. “ Who shall not fear thee, O 
Lord, and glorify thy name?” But these act from 
constraint. They not only boast aloud. They have 
dread. What secures their obedience? Why mjiy 
they not relapse ? What shall henceforth keep and 
uphold them ? Why may not the prison again receive 
them, and its bolts shut them in ? 

If the discrepancy betvreeh human guilt and an 
eternal retribution be all^d as so obvious that it 
thoroughly revolts both our natural reason and* 
sensibility, — we may demand the clear proof of this. 
We may examine tlie sentiments of mankind. Are 
they thus uniformly contrary? Did Orcus relent? 
Did Cocytus divide ? Did nine-fold Stj'x ebb in its 
channels? Was there ending toil for Sisyphus or 
expected rest for Ixion ? Did the vitals of Tityus 
numb beneath their horrid torture? Did not the 
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wr^ched Theseus sit traosfixed for em ?* It is true 
that Anchises in fbe Elysian fields speaks to his son of 
punfications similar to those which Plato taught But 
these are not wror^ht upon the wicked, but the good. 
They are immortal refinements. The blest continually 
ascend through new trials and lustrations to higher 
degrees of purity and joy. The wicked are not 
restored. Prometheus, the victim, not of ju8ti<%, but 
of Fotcc and Strength, is twice bound, first in Scythia, 
then on <!?aucasus, — his release from hell was but to 
greater sufierings, — and though mytholog)' sets him ' 
loose at last, it is not by l(^al expiation, but by the 
descendant of lo, Hercules, who climbs these crags and 
pierces the vulture with his shall. It is not atonement, 
— ^it is not remission, — it is not the yielding of justice. 
It is violence overmatching violence I It is Alcides 
conquering Jove 1 

The history unfolded by Scripture is one series of 
reprobations against dn. How often has some crime, 

* Kostroqtie imiKUUiii vuliur adunco 
ImmorUle jecur tundeiMi, fecundaque po^iiis 
Viicera, rimaturque epuli^ habitatque sub alto 
Peciore: uec fibris requies datur ulJa renatia.^ 

Sedet Kstemunique sedelit 

lufelix Theseus.*’ Virg. iEneid. lib. vi. 

In the Phasdo of Plato, the doctrine of an etmml punishment is 
introduced as indisputable. Haring allowed that there are hie-cpa 
remedial ofiences, Acherusia being die purifying fountain, 
— Socrates says: ** But they who shall be found incorrigible, on ac^ 
count of the enormity of their crimes, their many and foul sacrileges, 
or thrir unrighteous slaughters, or for the perpetration of similar acts, 
— ^these shall, a fitting doom, plunge into Tartarus, whence thi^ $Aall 
nevetiBcape: 
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xtot the most aggravated, been suddenly overtaken 
death, leaving no presumptive hope that such inflicticm 
was not the mere hurrying away of the offender to a 
heavier doom ! Why might not, in due desert, every 
crime thus be visited ? If every transgression and 
disobedience received a just recompense of reward,” 
what “carcases” would “fall” around us, what ashes 
would consiune away beneath the fire which came 
forth from the Lord, what pillars of vengeance would 
stand thick over the earth ! These things have been. 
“ Now all these things happened for en^mples : and 
they are written for our admonition.” “Think ye 
that they were sinners above all men ?” The latent 
evil, the unsuspected turpitude, of tl^ one, the par- 
ticular, sin, is thus exposed. This coimse may now be 
in operation. We must not judge. It cannot be 
wholly, if at all, suspended. God has not forsaken the 
earth. “When He hideth his face, who then can 
behold him ? whether it be done against a nation, or 
against a man only." How slow shoiild we be to form 
any opinion which extenuates the demerit of sin and 
which objects to its threatened condemnation! How 
little can we be qualified to decide upon the relations of 
justice to an infinite lawgiver and to a moral universe I 
How hesitatingly ought we to adjudge that retribution 
which it is proper to measure out to whatever rebels 
against it ! This is to “ speak evil of the law,” and 
“ to judge the law."* 

* Aad then a$ to the duration of this puniahment ; no man can 
pmumey in our present state of ignoranoe and darkness, to be able 
truly to judge, barely by the strength of his own natural reason, 
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Wore yre wh<^y guided by what we consider to be 
pocfat^ aigfiment, we should now recall the Death of 
the Ooas. We should contemplate it as the most 
awful example of sin. Its exceeding sinfulness is 
marked there with its deepest shades. ^ God spared 
not his own Son can the actual tran^ppessor escape ? 
** For if they do these things in a green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry?” But we are aware that 
from this argument certain reasonings may be drawn, 
holding out hope to the guilty because of this atone- 
mmit, and liberation to the represented l)ecause of this 
substitudon. This leads to a new division of inquiry. 

A second objection is raised to eternal punishment, 
not only from ^he imputed imparity between it and 
the acts of a finite agent, restricted ns he is to a mor- 
td period, but firom the supposed availableness of 
the Christian system for ulterift: benefits. They who 
attach a very slender estimate to redemption, who equi- 
vocate with its plainest language, still may not venture 
to foimd their hope upon abstract justice. Chauncy, 
(peaking of the condemned, says tliat “ God entertains 
tender cmnpassion and grace towards them,” and thiU; 
^ theii deliverance rests upon the foot of grace through 
Christ” The more common idea is, however, that 
Christ having died, there is infinite merit and efiiciency 
in his death : that if largely dppUed already, its virtues 

what in this respect is or is not consistent with the wisdom and 
jnstioe and goodness of the Supreme Governor of the world ; since 
we know neither the place, nor kind^ nor manner, nor circumstanoeSi 
nor degrees, nor all the ends and uses of the final punishment of the 
wickedL”— Dr. Samuel Clarke's Evid. of Heligiou. 
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are yet inexhaustible. But Christianity, while its re- 
demption is necessarily of infinite dignity, fixmi its price 
and its power, is a system complete in its design. To 
inquire why it does not save all when it could save 
all, is as vain (were there not a most fallacious con- 
fusion in the term) as to demand why omnipotaioe 
does not establish new centres of creation, and fill 
immensity with other worlds? We believe that 
redemption has its purpose, its final cause. It is not 
the decretive salvation of all. Whatever its purpose, 
it must be fulfilled. A moral system cannot be ihis- 
trated so long as its sanctions are enforced. The 
Gosjjel, as a reign, cannot be frustrated. It possesses, 
when disobeyed, the alternative of self-vjndication. It 
is dificrent wth a purpose. It is frustrated if it be 
not fulfilled. There is nothing to which, on failme, it 
can resort. It is not la#: it cannot, therefore, employ 
sanctions. Redemption is a purpose. If it be compre- 
hensive of the salvation of all men, then it falls shoit 
of itself. It fails. But did it ever contemplate this? 
Was this the travail of his soul with which only the 
Redeemer shall be satisfied? Was this the pleasure 
of the Lord which shall prosper in his hand? How, 
then, can the non-salvation of any be called a failure? 
Besides, redemption operates by particular means and 
mediums. These are of % moral nature. Whatever 
secures their success, they are not the less moraL 
“ Christ is preached.” This institute is most fitted to 
impress and captivate the mind. But for the aversion 
of the mind, it would accomplish a spiritual revolution 
in it. And are the administrations of truth and mercy 
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to be tnuii^srred to another state, a state of punish* 
rnfflit, punishment inflicted on account their former 
ruction? Are th^ who rejected the& to be tfied 
i^ain? Is it still to be prodaimed : “ This is a fldth* 
fill saying, and worthy of being accepted by all, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save mnners,** and 
equally to save aU who, in unbelief and impenitence, 
have passed away from that world? Shall the Holy 
Ghost still ^ convince of sin and of righteousn^'’ 
when He can no more convince “of judgement to 
come,” since that is past? Shall the Son of Man And 
feith in hell ? Shall he travel thither, mighty to save? 
“ Who shall ascend into heaven? that is to bxing Christ 
down from above.” To press suclvsuppositions is to 
refote them. Or- by some secret power, — moral instru- 
mcmtalities bang quite withdrawn, — ^is the influence of 
redemption to reach and act*upon the mind? That 
this influence may eflfect its end, it roust humble, sofren, 
purify. What are the incentives of contrition which 
were not known on earth ? Is it that now they see 
the fruits of their doings? their torments, whatever 
those tenrments may 1 m? their flames, whatever may 
compose them? These must rather work a sorrow 
unto death. Things like these, so far as we know 
them, harden and infuriate the heart. Moreover, an 
absolute advantage is givefi, by this hypothesis, to a 
state of punishment over that of moral trial and 
means. There the motives of Christianity cammt 
foill Ihere it cannot return void! There must it 
have free course and be glorified! There it shall 
find its great door and efledtual ! Now is coane sal* 
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vationl There is some overmastenr^ might (haew 
suited to form contrite and holy character others musi 
•explain !) before which all hostility yields and rancor 
mitigates! Hell and its rigors prevail I Thi^ 
transcend aU the appeals of mercy and overtores (^‘ 
reconciliation! He who has hitherto treided soub 
only by government, ruling souls as souls, now revokes 
every former principle and mode, — ^proceeds, if not in 
the manner, with the irresistibleness, of a mechanical 
agency, —no longer draws with “the cords of a man 
and the bands of love,” — ^his still small voice no more 
b heard, but he nishes by in fire , — ^ another Gospel” 
supplants “ our Gospel,” — and the work of salvation 
becomes more sunpnary and sure! -Why ahould 
Lazarus be sent to the five brethren of«the rich man, 
as* if they must repent when miracle appears, — ^that 
evidence the elder bom had himself withstood/faand 
horrible as are the means of repentance, hell provides 
them, and here “ they will repent ! ” 

It is said, that this very power, which the wi<ied 
possess in the world of retribution, of working out 
their deliverance, is connected with redemption and 
its blessings. But if puiushiront be shortened .by 
redemption, how far would it be prolonged without it? 
Did it not come in arrest of punishment, or in pre- 
paration for happiness, — ^where shall be fixed the 
point of terminatum ? The supposition is, that tem- 
porary punishment can alone consist with justice, and 
that a cmrtain term of endurance would exhaust its 
claim. > Then .the utmost which redemption, so under- 
stood, could do is, — ^not in giving power to man to 
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deiiT«r , fisr this he at least possessed by 

iraisiaiig the ejq^ of his sentence, — but in rdeasing 
hiiq from the necesaity of so putting feorth al^ hu, 
power : it abridges and assists his poenal espuigation. 
And thus a max^ is fondly imagined, which mixes 
itself with right; it hastens that which would have 
been only more postponed. And is this the ‘‘redemp* 
tion in Christ’s blood, the foigivaiess of rins, according 
to the riches of the Father’s grace?” Is this the 
‘^redemption in Christ Jesus ?” Are these the means he 
sanctifies? Is he a Prince and a Saviour, to give this 
repentance and remission of sins? Shall they who 
are rescued by this ordeal call him Jesus, because ho 
has saved them fix>m their sins? ^hall they so clearly 
perceive that^remotest influence of his death upon 
their enlargement from hell, as to cry aloud, “Thou 
haalbredeemed us to God, by thy blood ?” Thinking 
upon this, how is the unanimity of heaven broken ! 
While they who first believed <m Christ, who first 
were called to the marriage supper of the Lamb, shall 
awake up their glory and their harp, with shoutii^, 
Grace, Grace, — ^how many who have abided the con* 
ditaons of justice, or who only owe to grace a little 
respite of suffering, may r^htfiilly exclaim, that their 
hand has done this ! 

There are statements oi Scripture, which we do not 
allege far the purpose of driiying the doctriim ol 
nnivetsdi restm^tioii : axe speciaL • But they 

inexorably predbde the hope (ff some. And sinoe ^ 
opposite view assumes the salvation of all^ riiese 
exceptions may s^t it, by%h<^^ring, that it is not bme 
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of all who have died in ain and have passed to 
punishment, and that if untrue all,*it may be untrue 
of any. For the algument is oommcmly so put, that 
it is strictly universal, to the impossibili^ of an ex- 
ception. A principle would be involved in it There 
could be no limit to the restorative act Whether it 
were required by justice or mer<y, it would be 
equally required to be impartial and un&dling. 
They who contend for it, seem to hold that, if it 
do not comprehend the whole species, the aigument 
is unsound in substance and unworthy of contiover^. 
Now what we adduce are facts. By facts we mean, 
cases so proposed by Scripture, that we cannot but 
think that they may be real, we cannot but think 
that they are. ‘^For, if we sin wilMly, after that 
we have received the knowledge of the truth, there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a fearftil 
looking for of judgement and fiery indignation, 
which shall devour the adversaries 1” How is this 
doom to be (x>unterworked? Is it not hopeless, and 
irretrievable? Whatever may be the sin, the atone- 
ment is so presented to us, that it cannot avail. 
“There remaineth no more sacrifice ft>r sin.” It must 
not be looked to for any ulterior efficacy. — ^All 
manner of sin and blaspheiny shall be toigiven unto 
men : but the blasphemy i^ainst the Holy Ghost, 
shall not be foi^ven unto men. And whosoever 
speaketh a word against the Smi of man, it shall be 
fia^ven him: but whosoever speaketh ligain^ the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be* forgiven him, neither in 
this world, neither in Ike world to cwnc.” This tanp-^ 

2 b2 
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wlmtfiTiar'be its lUKtoet Ae azgament is iuitoac3iied|— > 
is ^pardonable in any irtate of being. How is tl^t 
penalty to be averted? — ^Tbere aUb other threatenings 
and deecriptians, which can but justify despur. "He 
shall have judgment wi&cnit mercy, that hath showed 
no mercy.** “He that being often reiaroved, hardeneth 
his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without 
remedy.** “The redeinption of the soul is precious, 
and it oeaseth for evu-.** We read in one place of 
Smpture, that “in the hand of the Lend there is a cup, 
and the wine is red, it is full of mixture,” that is, it 
contains eVery ingredient of punishment, adapted to 
the kinds of sin and to the character of sinners : we 
read in another place, of “the wine of the wrath of 
God, which. is poured out without mixture into the 
cup of his indignation,” that is, without abatement or 
restraint In science, the exception may prove the rule, 
beca.U8e, if there were no rale, none could prove the 
exception. But in moral rules there can be no ex- 
ception allowed. If the rule, in the jaesent discussion, 
be that all men shall be saved, we have quoted 
instances which cannot come under it Now these 
are 'not proper exceptions to the rule, but anomalies, 
counter-facts, .which contradict, disprove, destroy it 
There is one example, ho revoltingly depraved, so 
appallingly guilty, that we may weElet it stand alone, 
individualised in its baseness and malignity, towa^ 
which accents of vengeance are directed, unheard 
before and«since. We say nothing of prophetic de- 
scription and menace ; bow the comminations against 
Saul, Doeg, and Ahithophel, teflbinated in him. We 
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saj ijothing oif the mysterious, and almost historic, 
sarcasms which break upon him, for “the 'thirty pieces 
of ffllver cast to the potter,” the “goodly price that” 
Messiah “was priced at, of” him. J^Woe unto that 
man by whom the Son of man is betrayed! It had 
been good for that man if he had never been bom.” 
We are aware that this terrific denunciation has been 
Extenuated as a proverbial form of speech. But of 
whom was it ever affirmed, except of the “son of per- 
dition ?” It is an irredeemable sentence. The whole 
case stands out in those pregnant words. No futtuition 
can possibly indemnify that fetched exist^ce. It is 
utterly undone. “It stands aye accursed.” The vewel 
is so marred that it cannot be repaired. Like a 
poisonous root, it only separates to itself whatever of 
pest it can draw firom the atmosphere, and whatever of 
canker it can absorb fiom the groimd. We could 
understand, nor yet desfiair, that it “ were better for 
him that offendeth one of the little ones, that a mill- 
stone were hmiged about his neck, and that he were' 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” We could under- 
stand, nor yet despair, the “woe to that mar^ by 
whom the ofience cometh.” But, when a man has 
fiillen into such guilt, when a man is overtaken by such 
retribution, that his whole being is transformed into a 
cune, that it were better that he had never been 
bom, — ^when this is pronounced, not by fistic man 
himself, cursing the day in which he was bora, but by 
Him who is the First and the Last, — ^“thfe I^rd, ,who 
weigheth the'spirits,”— then siurely eternity can bring 
no reverse nor compensation. However remote might 
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be his recovery, his suffiaritigs would not be worthy 
of thooght, and even less of compariscm, viewed in 
relation to the biased sequel. His would be kter, 
but after all, it jsrouM be etmial glory. This woidd 
counterpcnse any conditions, the most protracted and 
severe. This would repay the lowest hell. Good 
were it fmr that men, who, albeit by the sternest path, 
attained that glory ! Good were it for*that man thift 
he ever saw the light I Good were it for that man 
that he ever b^n to be I Good were it for that 
man that he was ever bom ! 'Why should he be 
“cursed, i^o brought tidings to the father” of the 
apostate, “saying, A man-child is bom unto thee, 
making him very glad?” He was only — with a 
linger reprainder — a heir of piirity and bliss I How 
could he be tbe son of perdition ? How could t^at 
fearful nativity be cast? One dark spirit is, how- 
ever, seen going forth to |)erdition ! It hath the 
greatm* sin ! All contempt pursues it ! AU indig- 
‘bation bums against it 1 None deprecates its doom ! 
There unfolds for it, its own place I It shall be 
imnyured alone I Nd sympathy draws toward it I 
It is disowned by all ! The lost stand afar off, for 
jfear of his torment I Nor can we endure the thought, 
that our Lord could consent to conform to language 
and thought, because of proverbial phrase and popular 
ojmons, — to any forms which were unfounded in 
troth and opposed to &ct 1 Not less would his 
m^y than his ingenuousness shudder, to exmperate 
the terms of a sentence which could not be fulfilled I* 


• NoteR. 
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We are not uanui|>idoii8 that all this qtedfic atgU' 
ment, ai^piment jdrawn cases, 'may be bent to 
.&vor a hope, that as these are oon&ssedly extreme, so 
there is a general ground for hope. But the question 
as not, how many, how nearly all, may be saved ; die 
simple matter is, whether any one may be ronedilessly 
lost There is no proof, however execrable his crime^ 
‘that Judas has surpassed all men in ein, and no j^poof 
that what is affirmed of him might not be affirmed of 
others. And strange 'is the mental process which 
extorts a hope from facts like these. It might be 
encouragement were any sentence known to have 
been lightened and abridged. It might support con- 
clusions in fayor of remission had an individual of the 
condemned been loosed. Sainlis have returned from 
heaven : w’hat sinner has be^ momentarily set free 
from hell ? There would, then, be room for inference. 
There would be ground for hope. But notMng of 
that kind has been> supposed. No semblance has been 
pres^ted. The argument has only shown that there 
are those whose doom is marked with sterner aspects ; 
not that there is any precedent for abatement or any 
instance of release. 

It is most important to conceive right views of the 
state in which the wicked are eternally placed/ Is it 
solely retribution to the wickedness of their earthly 
life, or is it resentment of present sinning ? Perhaps 
these views need not be diqoined. The euljudicaiim ie 
for past acts. 'However wicked, some of these acts 
cannot be rep^ited. They, at least, must be changed. 
But these acts have formed and marked a character. 
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Tlui^ ciuBact^ u the veiy compound of aia. It can- 
not be indUfemtly ngarded or treated. The wic^ 
axe cast into hell ibar what they have been : thoe they 
can <mly elude, £ur what they are. Their character, 
endlesdy fixed, is that of moral agents.* As moral 
agents diey agtuiise in the unmcampled cleam^ of 
•th^ moral perceptions. **The law worketh wrath.” 
Every claim (d moral obligation is upon them still. 
They owe to love God and to do his will. The modi- 
fication of moral agaicy is only this : here it is always 
associated with probatim'y there probation is hopelessly 
cut off fiom it. Though it may be said that, such 
arrangement is simply the result of the certainty that 
^ they axe not oibject to the law, neither indeed can 
be,” — ^we cannot consent to the affirmative. We dare 
ncU; say that as a mere retribution of the piobaticnary 
term, eternal punishment is imjust. But we think that 
Scripture does not whoU^^ rest it on this issue. Pro- 
baticm, though defeated of its favorable intention, has 
not morally fiuled. The sinner has been weigffbd in 
the balances, and is found wanting. The hidden things 
of dishonesty are brought to light. It is seen what 
numner of spirit he is of Character has assumed its 
final shape, and is perfectly elicited. The present 
bears out the past He is condemned. There is an 
onwardness in his evil *principle8 which leaves t re- 
versal of that oon^mnation impossible, were it other- 
wise to be contemplated. Were the exduaive ground 
of retrospective pimishmeut ^uffiden^ which we by 
no means suppose, still at this point there is an iitex- 
tricable dilemma. Where revelation gives us a two- 
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fold explanaticHi, we accept it with gratefol deferaoce: 
We find it here. It is thus supplied. IBfoU is the 
ettforcement of retiibution. Hell '‘is t}M*chsaracter- 
isation of the wicked. Nor are we left without illus* 
trations in human jurisprudence. The conyict is 
dn^ged to his prison. He is condemned for some 
particular crime. That durance may be variously 
ccmsidered. It is punishment; it is restraint fixnn fiir> 
ther wrong-doing; moreover, it is adjustment to present 
disgrace and presumed disposition. Yet he may con- 
tinue so to transgress against the general laew, as to 
justify his continued detention. His bearing may show 
how injurious would be his enlai^ment. It would not 
be alone injurious to society, but, by yielding him the 
opportunity of new offences, would be most pernicious 
to himself. He is fitted only for bondage. The 
prisoner is supposed, by the laws of society, to be re- 
sponsible as much within His bars, as when at liberty. 
They maintain that he may become more crimimd, 
and mi^ a^^ravate his actual guilt. They may cite 
him from his cell, under another indictment and to a 
severer doom. Nothing of moral agency, in its aspect 
on the community against which he has offended, has 
ceased. At this point any further comparison fails. 
There can be no second tribunal before which the 
fin^y condemned shall be arraigned. In the eternal 
prisonhouse is all the necessary, dread, provision. Hell 
is pumshment, it is repression of the external noxious- 
ness of sin, it is adjustment to actual character and 
determination. Where else could the sinner dwell? 
All his moral affinities, all his chosen aims, all his 
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feitexed iudi^ «ll Ms companion qnrits, are rouiM 
sSkhoI him. B is Ms own place.* 

The JiMgement has passed its sentence not oal^ 
^iqion partacttlar portions of conduct and passages ai 
Mfe, but also upon the character whkh th^ ccmsti- 
tuted and expressed. ThiUi character remains^ ever 
developing itself Evil is the fMI electi<m and satire 
elonent of the mind. ^ will continue to be com- 
mitted, fi>r man, though <x>ndemned, must be always 
under obligation. ** The strength of sin,” even there, 
** is the ttw.” * Sin must always, and most certainly, in 
such a ccmdition of things, involve and necesntate its 
own punishment Cursed is every man who eoniimeth 
not in all things written in the book of the law to do 
them.” Increarang depravity, aconding to tendency, 
seems inevitable. It is simple voUtkm. Tncreasing 
misery must attend upon it Still is there the lower 
deep. When, then, can tlSe lost be guiltless, or cease 

• << There must be a certain length of time, the precise measure of 
which can be known to none but God, within which, the promises 
and the threatenings of the Gospel, joined with the experience which 
every man’s life affords of God’s power and providence — of the 
instability and vanity of all worldly enjoyments, — there must, in the 
nature of things, be a certmn measure of time, within which, if at 
all, this state <ff experience, joined with future hopes and fears, must 
produce certain degrees of improvement in moral wisdom and in 
viituoas habit. If, in all that time, no efiect is wrought, the impedi- 
ment can only have arisen from incurable self-will and obstinacy. If 
the ordinary period of life be more than is precisely sufficient for this 
trial and cultivation of the character, those charactfsrs which shall 
show themsdves incorrigibly bad, will have no claim upon the justice 
or the goodness Ck)d, to abridge the time of their exfetence in 
misery, so (hat it may bear $ome certain prqportion to the Aort 
period of their wicked lives.” — Uoiriey* 
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to be depraved? How can be xeleBsed? AB 
' that for which ^ey woe condemi^ alndea in theip. 
They cleave to it They persevere in it Tl^ 
custody is necessary to the well-being of the univocse. 
It i^ the adaptation of sphere and dicimtstanoe to 
state and disposition. Another distribution would be 
an inveisi(m of ord» and justice.* 

We are not moved by any taunt that this double 
reasoning implies dissatisfied conviction. When Scrip- 
ture supplies more views than one, we are not mily 
warranted, but bound, to aigue upon all. We do n<^ 
find, in its page, that eternal punishment is exclusively 
urged as reflective upon this life, but also as propor- 
tionate to character ever existing ; we do not find the 
latter idea ever disjoined from the former. Both, we 
think, are plainly revealed. Why should we refuse 
their mutual aid in illustrating this fearful issue? 
Why should we break in pieces the conunon testi- 
mony ? For here the facts, or truths, are not properly 
distinct. They are but one : retribution did not 
strike tmtil character was decided ; character is the 
principal weapon of retribution. They cannot lx; 


* Buinmo enim Deo cuncta bene administrante quae fecit| nihil 
inordinatum in univerao, nihllque injuatum eat, aive acientibua aive 

neaeientibus nobis. Sed in parts ojfenditur amma paxatrix : tamm 
qtda pro mentis ibi est uU talem esse decety et ea patitur qwB takm 
pati cequum est^ umversum regnwni Dei nulla sua feeditate deformoL 
^amobrem quoniam non omnia novimua quie de nobia bene agit 
ordo dmnua, in sola boxil voiuntate aecundihn legem agimua, in 
cssteria autem aecundOim legem agimur, chm lex ipsa incoxnmutabiiia 
maneat^et omnia mutabiliapulchemma gnbernatione moderetor.**-- 
Augustine. De Diver, Quasat. Octo-Trib. 
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to iilfly i | i|ip'',l^ ifi luuott ivith ctdb othar. ilitt# 
Qiii I^^UientiOod but hj tlieir iw^etiiig infliieiiocL 
We Dtrtainly are not ashamed to reach our oonchanoh 
h^ their commingled and concentrated light 

we cannot but mcpect difficulties, we cdk^bas 
to no mnall one touchii^ the matter of degrees in 
punishment connected with an unvaiying duration. 
It may be ask^ i Should not the graduation be of 
perpetui^ as well as of kind ? The difficulty, if con- 
fined to the aigument, ceases upon firm reflection. 
The punishment, by the nature of him who suflers it, 
is eternal. Habit, character, consequence, necessitate 
this. Justice cannot owe it to him to subvert it. A 
violence must be done, nor can we see how there 
could be the counteraction. Wliat could terminate 
unrepented sin? The Scripture insists most fire- 
quently upon the cast and order of the lost. We find 
not in it the statements which never can convince. It 
tells us not that every sin alike deserves eternal death. 
It hfien touches %htly the demerit of particular sin. 
But it portrays the unworthiness, the incapacity, the de- 
gradation, which it has- superinduced. “ The wicked 
shall be turned into hell.” “ Enow ye not that the 
unrighteous cannot inherit the kingdom of God?” The 
inmuntality of man is an independent fact The 
lighter or more bitter d^ree of the retribution, arising 
out of the less or greater sinfulness, is likewise an in- 
dependent fact. Man being immortal, it is no prejuffitce 
to his nature, it is only in agreement with the prin- 
dples and stamina of his nature, that whatever be its 
chosen course, should be coqtinued and prolonged as 
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X^ jf left^toitsownteiide^ 
yrsxd and work it out It by no m aa i ts 
in Uus probationazy state, tbata mao 
because be d^lozes their consequ e n c es. . Though the 
"consequences will be so mudh m<»e dreadly revealed 
to the lost, it does not follow that they will renounce 
.tiieir sins. Every known operation of the wicked 
mind points to the contrar}'. Even there no compulsion 
is upon them to be wicked. It is only of their own« 
will that they do not love God- They toe deprived 
of no moral. power. They have chosen their own 
way. Whatever their malignity, it is their real and 
cherished disposition.* We h^tate not, therefore, to 
admit, that, in all certainty, the endlessness of punish- 
ment destroys all distinction as to duration : but it does 
not adect the distinctions of guilt and its correspond- 
ing misery. This is the only moral branch of the 
inquiry. This alone is the question of government 
and retribution. We have nothing, in moral ques- 

* It w«8 the opiaion of many of the ancient ChristiaiiB that with 
the close of probation after the final judgement, the existence of the 
human will ceased. Some of the Fathers assented to it *^For 
when,^ says Hilary, we depart out of this Jife, we depart at the 
same time from the right of will* . . . For when the liber^ of the 
will ceases, the efiTect also of the will, if there be any, will cease.*' 
Origen, however, difiers. 1 am of opinion that God so dispenses 
every one of the rational souls, that he regards their everlasting 
existence ; for they always have free wiU." To suppose that the 
lost do not any longer exercise volition, is to destroy their most 
intimate nature ; it alike takes away the source of depravity and 
the means of punishment^ To assert that they will only sin, and 
therefore possess not liberty, etfually militates against their present 
liberty: what else do the wicked now wiUf This being their 
cherii^ed aiflfeetion, what else can they mil f ^ 
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tiom, to do BCith duration of being. Immortality is 
nc^ a buoneBS d* i%bt and wrong. It hanga by ctm* 
diituted tenure. It belongs not to any province of 
law. It is an established order of nature. It simply 
rqptds existence. We may wdl and deeply connder 
all moral rules and proportions. These resea^es 
concern man. They may be converted to his well-, 
bdi^. There we must stop. He is man. He is 

^inanortal. Ovdr that he can have no control. It is 

^ 

indqpmid^t of him. He is not consulted on that 
arrangenumt He is ‘'made thus.” It is a passive 
elfect But his conduct is the subject of responsibili^. 
It may be what he will. That is his question. It is 
his only butiness. It is^ in his keeping and power. 
The question of duration is strictly detached from all 
that is moral^it is exclusively physical ! 



LECTURE VIII. 


“ rOK TBOS SAITB TBS LORD; BKB<»J>, TBIT WBOH nTDOUOCBT WiS MOT 
TO ORIBX OF TBK COP BAYS ASSOREDLT DRDIIIKV ; AMD ABT THOO 
BB TBAT SBALL ALTOOETBBR 00 DMPOMISBED T 1000 88ALT MOT 
00 OMPOMUHED, BOT TBOD SBALT 80RELT DROK OF IT." 

Jihdoah zUz. 12 . 

It' is an overpowering reflection 1 — ^but we have 
sometiines emboldened ourselves to inquire, What 
.would bring reliefand support to the lost in hell? What 
could allay the load of their despair ? What ooulcT 
dull the gnawing of that worm ? What could soflen 
the keenness of that flame ? ■ And two considerations 
have raised themselves in our mind as those which, 
could they be indulged, might yield the assuagement 
that we had ventured to suppose. Torment, under 
the influence of such consideratiiAs, would lose its 
sharpest severity: the worm would be unianged, the 
Are would be appeased, and midurance might brave 
them ! 

The first conrideration we should demand is, that the 
sufferer of the doom might feel that it was inevitoMe. 
The idea of fiite sets us fi%e firom the sebse of blame. 
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do theae abominadoDs.” Yet' they know b^tor. 
Otherwise their heart would be more quiet: it, at 
least, woul4 wrap itself in a suilmi peace. And di<l 
this ocmviction make its way into^ those abodes of 
darkness, did it there find hold, that no different 
course, that none other form of character, that nime 
other streak of effort, could have prevented that which 
is suffered there, — ^that it was irreversibly ordained, 
that it was inexorably decreed, — they who w^ 
charged with guilt would be self-acquitted, the whole 
responsibility of personal conduct would cease to hang 
around the conscience, and those spirits with a strong 
rebound would defy and conquer the circumstances of 
a condition which no pains nor determination oould 
have averted, by a resolved abandonment to that 
stem grasjtin which they were held passive, and from^ 
Vhich there is no escape. It would be joy to those 
captives, let them only think. We are the victims of 
ruthless destiny ! 

The second consideraticm which might subdue the 
fimrceness of infernal agonies, would be that they are 
tmdmrved. Punishment is related to crime. The 
doer of the wrong knows the penalty which he incurs. 
Whatever he may think, sodety has ‘ adjudged the 
relation between the wrong and the penalty. That 
whuh may be undue in human l^islation cannot be 
supposed of the Divine. Qod loveth righteoumess 
and hateth iniquity. All his laws are based on 
essential, eternal, rectitude. And were it poanfale fer 
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tfa« lost ta p«x8ttade tibemselv^eB that ax^ o£ C)iptie6 
enterad iato tlHNr leBteiioe, that the minoteBt moral 
dietiiiditm was slighted in. tiiat it was dealt in 
cruelty, — ^would they not, in a new revolt, rise up 
i%ain^ the injustice and tyranny, and be even soothed 
the assurance t^ the wrtmg was dcme to them; 
that they were the injured and the aggrieved; that, 
though the power was against them, the chum and tlm 
right were Uieits; that though crushed, th^ ooidd 
clmUmige the universe to their vindication, and enlist 
its sympathy on their behalf? It would be joy to 
those prisoners, let them only think, We are the 
victims of arbitrary injustice I 

Spirit has not, however, passed into such regions 
with either of these constdations, nor foui^ than 
there I Sfwt n^ver, in fearM soliloquy, spake : 
Necessity wrot^ht this chain, and Ma%nity locked it I 
Spirit never exclaimed : Despite of myse^ 1 was 
dragged hither, and here in violation of aU truth and 
equity I am chained ! 

It is the converse of these thoughts that deepens 
the outm> darkness, that accumulates the horrora of 
the ^ ** It need not have been.” What a self* 

uphnndiDg I “Justice had none oUrer recourse.” 
What a sdfcond^emnation I “Why would ye die?” 
is the rebuke for ever in th^ ear I “ We indeed 
jijsdy,” is the oonfossion for ever on thdr tcmgue 1 

liWe princq^ oumot be too streaky estaldished 
in our min^ l^ere is no future sulEering, any more 
than pieaei^ which is not the desert of on and the 
ittdfoti«si.ef iostice. It is ^ fiuewaraed ixmae^^eace 
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of tibo finest' tnd xodet ^BitSaaag" 

kfioMmeat “WbytiiimMABv^ 
gfioiii fi» t3ie pnnwInBent of Mi nasf* Sufficing, 
^lov^ altrsys ooamected willt sin, moy, in a |M!D’ 
Intioaazy state, be ovanroled^^ Taking piaoO 
boieaih tke operation of tM C^pitiaa ledemptioii 
wMdb itqpeals tbe corse, It may become bealing and' 
coraective. lo itseif it bas no sodi tendency and 
design. It is jndicial recompense mbral evil And 
when ve contemplate futnre mfiedng, we mark on' 
aEayed pqjpishment There is none other |mrpose 
nor ose. Bat then, though it be mere pmdUhmmit, it 
stq[qM8e8, and itself asserts, a perfect beaerdenoe of 
ends; fer it is goodness in its entire oppositkm to sin, 
and it always, in its wamii^ exposed and deterred 
the creatore's onfy misety.* 

Anumg thb theories of a contrary ehancter we may 
notice tilBt whidb assomes a high phi]ose]^csl rank. 
It is &e system of Necessarian of^imism. It regards 
evil as the means good. Man is {daoed in drcom' 
stances whidi are his only motives These cannot 
bat indwie that fer which this theory may find another 
mime, but which we call rin. He is, that, plaoed hi 
chcttautaaces in whidt he most su&r and mneidv 


* “Ahl SeigDear . . . dans toiu, je ne voia qae dw nyati de 
ocmfiaooe, f«ree qne je ne vois dans Tons qua bonld et qm miaSii- 
c^adfc , lida ccaiaie cettc boots eat ettentidleisaa ofpoaSe %fi 
}i(ldMi, «jt qBe, aati0 cbai^ de natu^ toute boats qs^llfo «tt,' 
qa jaatib% fdJe eat ooltoe, die eat vei^ieanee k V4ffaid. 4a pSeb^ 
Toyqat m pSdiS dsna am, il &ut que je ondgoe ^laqiMe S TOtaa 
bmtl^ jbiqnd k Totte misdiioorde aiSiae.’*'~lli3iai!ui^ 

tfYlgp6lBl0Uv vQlWMDr^ 
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Tke evit is td|fOOcie(^m Man^ flhuta^^ 
iirra^ted. It is tine mistake of the leaxnor, mMag 
him in s^king bettm^ inofideik^; it is Uie &XL the 
child, by which it acqtures the ait of erect po^iise. 
Hme is imthing properly culpable. 1^ is involmitazy, 
hapless, error. It^could not have bemi otherwise 
Nothii^ oonld have gnard^ against it. Thought, 
word, act, were in their just and only succession. It is 
inexperimioe, it is immaturity, all necessary to a pro- 
cess, all workiBg out a result. We must wait for the 
lowest point of evil iiom which all good will hmioe- 
finth ascend. It must reach that plumb-line, that ^ 
gcx)d may be propo’ly and naturally evolved. Virtue 
is thus the transmigration of vice. Holiness is (mly 
the apotheoria of impurity. Heaven is but the 
elaboration of hell. There are various self-destructive 
principles in this theory. It is at variaifbe with the 
most perfect consciousness which we can know, that 
of our moral liberty* — ^It formally attempts to obliterate 
those distinctions which the human mind must take, 
and which in its utmost perverseness it cannot resist. 
— ^It circuitously accomplishes its formula by tlm triple 
fate, that man must be wicked, that man must he 
afflicted, that man must be r^rmed; but not a moral 
agent at any step of the course. It is through this 
dark and defiled, that he must attain perfection. — 
Itfia in shocking violation of all that Scripture would 
Iricve us think of rin. This figures it in no ben^oent 
gfo^. . It lays opes in it no latent ezcellenoe. It 
^ppeaes no posrible converrion of it into anytlSng less 
base tlum itself. Its language cannot be n^atak«a. 

2r2 



tbkf wli^X^iwter 
»t tiMi ^ belb^bl/ 

; Vfiiy j(fc«^ witH tiw ti(^^ For mj , 

fffCfle.jbave oommUted two fwUs.” “ I 

i^pt, fidith)^ ooBe it into my mind,” Sin 
operates against the plearare <^ his wiE iBut 
is the puqpo^ of ^koB theoiy? It admixes m ns a 
mgredieat in the Divine plan. D ^ves 
it as the diief of Divine uu^ru* 
mentalities. It ivesumes that it draws fwth an 
indirect Divine complao^cy. Sin is not wklcedness : 
it is not vsnity: it is not that in which there is no 
profit Nor is it the least abhorrent feature of these 
speculaticms that they attach a very dissembling to 
Him who is “of purer eyes than to behold' evil, 
and who cannot look upon iniquity.” Inwardly he 
iq>pn>v^ ! * Covertly he sanctions ! Implicitly he 
sustains ! He dealeth treacheroudy I It is only his 
more veiled nunistty I It is his ^ore hiddmi work 1 
-r-To press such consequences, tiiough only to mark 
out our disgust of &em, is to taint the mind 1 We 
maintain that sin is contrary to Goi^ to his m^ure, to 
e|^ manifestation his mind, that it is what he 
would not have to exist, that he cannot ento into 
fellowship with it, that he cannot forbear nor connive 
at it, that he reigns to counteract it Dei ho ihan 
say when he is tempted, I am tempi^ of God : for 
God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tidnpteth he 


any man r 

Thm sire other opinions whaehvdo^lliot 
aasail the doctrine < 
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t1^ <iii wbdtti it naght W 

devptv^,— Mpde zejadii^ tbe pfdper Iminitttta^ 
man, and sapposing that ptucSahn^t in 

phjrncfd drath,— some mmhtainii^ ihirtf fhe poimb- 
ment coionsts in the definitive withdnwmmit of that 
proper immortaiity. 

All may not be prepared^ for this sudden turn of 
objecticm. It comes upon them as very bold to deny 
the immofitality of man.* Bat we have forewamed it. 
Our argument has not been heedless. We have in 
previous stages endeavoured to establish it. That 
antidpative proof we must now apply. Jmd if man 
be not physically immortal, if immortality be not a 
phydcal constituent and determination of his bdig, — 
not his appanage, but his nature, — ^we may inquire, 
how can its forfeiture be poenal ? Until he sinned, 
according to this hypothesis, he was only mortal, or, 
not to imply death, a being who must, at some period 
or other, cease to exist, unless a sovereign, supmv 
natural, increment be conferre<^ upon him. If he 
sinned, this was his term of being; if he obqmd, he 
should be made immortal. We must remember what 
his real nature is alleged to be : it is determinate: 
that tendency may be morally allovied, or morally 
countervailed. The punishment falls within the 

■ The o|iiuon ^^howerer, hj no means new. Whiaton donbte 
tim existenm and, peihape, the porait^ily of any immortality in the 
eieatnn, good or tnok^ : Dodwell affirms that all men wre wm- 
. iistniwtid, thongh they may be immortalised in bfqptim by t^ ^nda 
. ^j^bf^ who an in an episcopal succesrion. 1>|i»e. aad^ mme 
phaosq^hio, and’moie able, names might bS fOotidi'' 
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luittixe: 1 ^ the teirazd ooeeda iti '#i##ttlOM!l)i 

ti» l» tniuo^ tij * pliysioil fn^pcti^. « Il4w^it 
liQ be aem Umt punidui^t is not dsnit^ ba tny stnct * 
ibme^ upon the man. It descends not upon bis natoxe. 
jliterssn, bis natime, as'detrnminable, ie onl^ whal lt 
Isas befoie. Hiere is withboldmmit, but of mtfbiiig 
urbidi ums ever bis. . Tbeie is tlm buliine of wbat 
uraS a pos^le bapinness, but not my inBkSicm of 
baxiu or hurt up<ni bimself An inbeii^uice is 
diverted, but be was never beif: It is kss, but only 
of an adventitious prize. This cannot be the pMk)- 
sopby of retribution. It reckons notliing upon the 
present and the past The wor^ predicament of the 
sinner is only according to the natural conditions of 
bis existence I 

We have, in a vmy early part of this aigumeut, 
^ken of this ebified view of man, now porubable, 
then inunosrtaL It leaves him no fixed nature. It can- 
not be both. The first cannot be convertible into ’the 
second The sectm^ cannot be compreased into the 
£^. l^ere must be reconstruction : a totally 
different nature must be orated, for a cremure, whose 
brang is appointed to be short, in order that be may 
acquire a capacity of midless durabilily. Ib that case, 
the idmtily would cease, and the responsibilily along 
with it One nature would be the sutgeCt ol;ilbe 
virtue. The other nature would be the Bid:|§aoti;of 
the reward. So likewise in the moral inve^^ 

if Ihb Ojfimon be embrao^ to nmeve lib Blvine 
conduct of mf apparent aust^ty, we mi^ ffito bur 
impres^u tbitt it mcretses it There srtiidiMbietion, 
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between irbat « lA^yiar 
rad indireedf does. SSe ktei|«<i1ara to punish is 
laim bandi thra liis penn^^ tho legal course 
<d! punishment, num be immoftal, he most be 
aoooidin £^7 treated. S^hteousness owes this to him 
If not, dien his life should determine at its poper 
limit. This also seems the daim of righteousness. 
Any renewal or pralangation of it, is prastematural 
If rraewed or prolonged against its nature, finr the 
y&y purpose of inflicting suflhting, we c<m&ss to a 
shrinking fiom so unwonted a measure. This trans- 
position of natures cannot be righteous : nor can this 
violent treatment of either nature be so, sedng that it 
is in (^position to the nature itsdf. If man has died, 
why does not that event, agreeably to the case sup- 
posed^ — agreeably, though unaccountably in our idea, 
to the sentence of mortality, — suffice ? He was not, 
it is alleged, naturally immortal, and the contingent 
immortality is forfeited. But thus the probable course 
is interrupted. Whether the soul, in this conjecture^ 
be remitted to sleep with the body, we are not awtre. 
In the resurrection each, at least, revives. Man lives 
again. Why is he recovered to being ? For suffer- 
ing, — insalutary and hopeless, except in the termina- 
tion of the sufferer^s being? Is this the amiable 
alternative to our sterher faith? Is not this the 
stretch of law ? Is it not gratuitous infliotion ? 

The theory of destruction is* the more commonly 
m^ertained. It appeals boldly to the language of 
Scripture for its support. It admits that the nature ai 
itian is muttortal : that is, i| might he, and would be, 


- cam- ^ ^ .it «i^ 

,^, ba^big feodived t}» |)eo^t 
prolfeni, shali, at a ccnmiicm^^^^^ 
dplfeveiit petM^i wdw ^dkaal aem te noe , oaaiK. , Tli^ 
§iw]l perulu Tbejr sliall so moici be. tIw la jbio 
adei^ by laany, as a view bm»« accordant to infinite 
bene^oleiioe 4ban mdless punisbi^ 

We axe lemiaded of the terms employed : that ^ley 
<axe‘3ntemeeine and exterminating.* Theze is, how- 
ever, this rq>ly. Since existence is suf^iosed rn ccm- 
nemon with these terms, th^ cannot indicate, in tins 
case, the cessati<m of existence. For a certain duration 
tbewidkedare tosu&r : these terms are applied to the 
b^^tnning and continuance of this suffering. ‘*Thcy 
are the cursed who depwrt into everlasting punish- 
ment.’’ Thmr sentence is destruction, is loss, is death, 
is perdition. If for any; period they survive, be the 
period however brief, then these terms are^^t incon- 
sistent with survival. They do not neceasarily draw 
thj|m, annihilation. 

* But m connexion with the most destructive import 
of lai^uaf^ they who parish are described as suffering, 
most vividly and consdously, all that destructive 
import in themselves. # Before your pots can foel the 
thorns, He shall take them away as with a whirjwind,^ 
both living, and in his wrath.” He who u 

■ *OX«S/Mr, ’A«AXi^ SMboiNM’, XAovit, *iqpL ' H nwi S t M 

doM art ocaoder dtrtXiSyMMat in any sense ef aatshflrtiou 
h toBr fy ntm tmSvmt <MyU(ov(n, tnw ti ri» AnMUyimi' Zaio]^^ 
haifMm. M^nmene. The deta dm^^'nrt et 
deaSrojltsd, bit oaljr dsftinot, and goiiig MD Srulr^art^iHb^iig 
jw^^y died st jdl, brts ^paMnw god.” Psn{hnsed.‘ 




is Ms portim wIfSi 

otitiEi :** is not tMotm ont AS n inmcsled caroiii^ 
lat k^^oursietdnsta^^ clfts^isd; 
finr "weepi% snd gtuuMng d Tli^ 

irith "everiastn^ a^^pkcSilbgA 

it: mid thdr exile in wMdi t^ej 
“fircHn the presence of the Lord, and ^ §^017 of his 
pow'er.” who believeth not the ScM shali not see 
life ;” stiQ he exists, for “the wrath of God abid^ 
upon* him.” “Whosoever was not fennd written in 
the book of life," does not cease from bang, but “was 
cast into the lake of fire.” “ They are cast cMve intO it” 
“They shall be tormented day and night, fey evwr and 
evCT.” “The smoke of their torment asoendetib tip 
for ever and ever.” “They have no rest day nor 
n%ht.” It is after that God has “killed,” that he “hath 
power to x»8t into hell.” “Where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.” Is it that the worm dieth 
not, though the man lives no more? that the fire is 
not quenched, howbeit man has perished beyond its 
reach? ] 9 ^one more fi%quently than the objectorato 
endless punishment remind us, that these are figurative 
esprassions. We have never denied that they aaa. 
l^en, if this worm be reflection ! Thma, if this fire 
be remorse t Another viper might have feUen, at some 
m^fsiterious bidding, into another fire. But these are 
of ourselves. Our worm, selfengendered, dieth not: 
bur fire, self-kindled, is not quenched. What words 
alspi ^ thesq^to the nonentity? to hi||n is 
Mo^ out of the book of the living ? 



iheae destfalMs tod fBancAtewB 
pEqpordieft f But if jJect iit nc^ If be ia- 
def««^teatt ^ us, 'vv’by ere we &us dzeadljr warned ? 
^3^ eeoond dealb” is in ^ the lake d fixe,” ‘‘ wbffie 
ihe devil is tormented day and nig^ fbff everf into 
wbich ‘Srlmtsoever n<M^ found in the bocdc life is 
cast;” in wlacb ‘‘tbe feaiiiil, and ttnb^eving,and the 
abcnmnalde, and mirderexs, and wharemongets, and 
soroQcms^ and idolaters, and all hats, have their part” 
As die eternal life of the righteous is far mor^than 
imuKurtali^, being its blessed fruition, so the eternal 
death of the wicked is not the extinction of their 
immortali^, but its perversitm and woe. While upon 
earth, in this state of probation, these opposite terms 
identify the anner. He is “dead while he liveth.” 
“He abideth in death.” He may be “twice dead.” 
With no abstraction frmn his presmit life, he may be 
“dead in trespasses and iu sins.” With no accession 
to his present life, he may be quickened and bom 
i^ain. It is the “ death of sin it is the “ life of 
r^tecmsness.” “ He passes frodi dea^ unto lifey and 
shall not c<nne into cmdetmcdm'' The analogy is 
perfect, and compels us to explain the death of the 
:fetore state, not as a cemation of being, but as a state 
of being in itS foUest tension of power and endurance, 
thoi^b under condemn^on. 

The destructionist very oommouly assumes the 
question, by his quiet use ctf the word, death;‘ 
he takes fer granted, is ncm-existmice. l|Biih he . 

us is'death. But this is a mke #stua4:)#i tm* 
warranted assumption. Human death #e judge quite 
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othetwhip : we ikqp it to be a atate of a more intetue 
beii^. iiiqireanoii of ocnporeai death it iai^ 

pre^ee of reaaoa t6 oorred^ and the misraon of reve- 
lation to refute. Fnm both we derive superior disco- 
vmies. It is plain that death C8aiiotopm»te alike t^on 
ammal ai^ intellectual life. The death of the <nie de- 
pends upon the diviribility of material parts : the other 
has 'no parts which can be divided. The body decays 
and corrupts : the soul is independent. Their (xm- 
nesfon is not doued: but their identity cannot be 
.established. Death, then, always involves difl^pent 
things. The effect is twofold and diverse. Nrither 
supposes destruction. We know that the bodUy db- 
oiganization does not waste a particle of the frame. 
It b not loss, but transformation. If thb be true of the 
humble instrument, must it not be of that whidv has 
ruled it? It b seen in v^tation, — ^Except a com 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit” There b 
more than reproduction. “It is not quickened except 
it die” In animal decomposition it b dbint^^tion. 
Neither analogy can oblige us to infer the extinction of 
the souL One cause cannot explain the diffarent kinds 
q£ death : that which accounts for the bodily, cmmot 
£ur the intellectual The entbre presumption is, tlmt 
as the body b evidently not lost, but really subsisb, 
so the iqnrit b but liberated, and survives in its 
distinctive nature. 

They who adhere to thb hypothesis; are doubtbas 
glided by what they consida' the amoimt (ff Seiiptare 
evidaiGe. We trust, that we are not 
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^ BUiQiise, t3utt tbey jnore wiQiDglji ^readily, 
ri^pKt to than to diat of etemal ptuuslnneni* Tboy 
a move benevolmit result has been sacured. 
Thfigr can better bear to thtok. Revolted at the 
j^^snmed dispropcotion betwemi demerit in sin and 
endleseaess in punishment, they please themselves 
with a goitlm: measure, a kindlier proceeding, on 
which ihmr eje may more complacently rest The 
doom is softened. At least, in their idea, it is not 
eternal That property can no longer attach to it 
If they have conceded largely, stiU they have pur- 
chased to themselves deliverance from this fear. 
Whatever they are obliged to include in future 
punishment, they have erased eternal irom that scroll 
of lamentation, mourning, and woe. But let them not 
be too elate I They may not have adjudged the 
whole question. What have they disproved ? What 
alternative has rdieved them? Their cheerless re- 
source is, annihilation ! Have they pondered it 
well ? A creature strictly immortal, strictly perishes. 
He is cut off. He is blotted out. An interminable 
capadty for greatness and Mdty is destroyed. A 
flame, which might have burnt with all the ardours of 
and love, is extinguished. The portion of an 
infinite good is matched away.* Do they not think, in 
coramcm with many who generally agree with them, 
that the perished soul was convertible to this ? Why 
is it not'fipared? Is it mercy which s^ortene its 
miseiy, or justice which shivers its being^? Wit|i 


• ^*0 n jSiivXmi row^ &a(rro 9 olrroi.** DemOitlieil^. 
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mocit assuredly re^ tlie dhaai^^ oonmKUilyf a^ 
ii^iiii^dioiasdy .<nr raised agi^^ df 

li^ idn witb atenlal and loss. Wlii^ do we mdra 
tiiaii tiberf ? deikii^didn of ^odaknt^ 

^iscei^tilMties, 'vmte tiie etemfil dboin df s^ f 31%, 
in the deprivation of eternal happli^sS, show 'IMw 
the rinner is eternally treated and conddamed ! 7^ 
uiaik, in the sudden wreck of immortal hopes and 
powms, that only an eternal sentence can satisfy 1 
They go farther than others: they do not wait: ^^ey 
precipitate the endless award 1 

It is plain that while tins eternal loss has be&Uoi 
the annihilated, that while it is true and real, all con- 
sciousness is precluded by the nature of the event. 
No self-corrective benefit can be supposed. If there 
be a design in this punishment, it must be the con- 
viction and warning of othm. The sufiTeiers can 
learn nothing. No advantage can accrue to theip. 
But then we are reminded, that the objectors to eter- 
nal punishment very generally deny that example h^ 
anything to do with the final disposal of the wi(^ed. 
We cannot allow them to avow and to deny the 
same principle, according to the ezpeihendes and 
turns of the controversy. 

Nor can we imagine that the mod general ooncep- 
ticm of the Divine benevolence can be strengthened 
%' this view. Let us think of the attitude in ^Miich 
the doctrine of the soul’s annihilaribn '^places the 
Deity 1 Man, being immortal, a workmanship of the 
lid^t stora, the heir of measurdess bleai%6, is 
. directly crushed. Be dies not away, nor ^ 
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glipti; Be noli of Mmse^ oor does %is 
deiMieN;, Be ftBs beneath the sbatternig Idow; I’^a^e 
is ei(^^ somelhmg that intervones between the 
final' strolce of any jnd^ment. There is paase. But 
here is poniidunent prol(»]^ed until the last severity is 
added. And to us, the most unlikely part of the d(x^ 
trine is that Ood immediately does it And riaQ this 
is not aS. Ck>d in this act (^ destruction is sear to 
revtdce hm own design. *^He made man imuKwtal. 
Saw he not the end from the beginning ? What else 
has he cancelled ? What other law has he repealed f 
It would be only a conceit to ask, in parallel (}r in re- 
driminad(Hi, Did not God make man happy ? Moral 
happiness is a condition. When we speak of immor- 
tality, we speak not of an accident, but of the essentiai 
imture of man. Nor as such a deed is depicted to tu, 
nor as we can at all lealise it, does it seem in agree- 
ment with any constitution of things. It. obeys no law 
new taiden(y. It bears no resemblance to what we 
ImowofGod. We feel ouisdves warranted to attemper, 
nuidi of Scriptural phrase whenhis angm* is described. 
We do dot this ailntrarily : we decide aooordii^ 
to oonriatent principles. The necessi^ (^ the case 
demands it ’'So we do not understand literally the de- 
SGE^ons of Deity, Nothing with corporeal (d^gana 

Bid how m%ht his annihilation of immortal creatores 
bsdeaedbisd? Is it not his fiiry poured oid ? kit 
not hu fil^ jealoui^? Is 'it not the hea^ of Ms 

lB|h^^y be qualified and ihbdued ? k 
jBoMto' which has -bi^ 
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trioett to -^ ^enaiy of ^ becai»^ tknigh 

of iti eiidleas£iei% very ^ilorlj ai^ilks ia tUo iuBtance. 
Degrees 10^^ exist mill IJie stroke aaiu^^ 
of tiist there. can bl^ no degrees^ ^e tetort ofj^an 
ol^tim is no positive ai^nient r bnt that objection 
is de«dz(^ed, wh«i, havii^ been raised cme parly 
against another's hjpothen% it'^can be pN>ved to be 
equally opposed to his own. Moral difficulty is 
involved in this catastroiffie. there be anything 
clear in the principles and operations of i%hteou 8 
government, it is that power can never mterfere with 
justice. As none can deliver out of the hand of Qod, 
so his equity cannot be overpowered by any of his own 
natural attributes. We see this awfully shadowed in 
the substitutionary sufierings of Christ : “ If it be 
possible let this cup pass from meJ” The requirement 
was that of justice : it was not ponaible !, He could 
not be saved from that hour ! The same reasoning 
applies to the sinner. If he be obncndous to the sm> 
tenoe of the hiw, no frroe nor pi^ can exmnpt him. 
Qnlyjustke can unbind' him. Nmr can juriioe look 
beyond itsdf for its supposed difficulties. It nalb not 
on omnipotence for help and mctri<»dion. Yet tins 
annilulation is not a moral act It is phyriOaL Why 
should it supervene ? Has justice gmie too for ? Can 
it go no forther ? It is eidiausted, it is baffied> whtm 
mere destructkm is its r^urce. This does not asa- 
xUilate to its imturej nor belong to its mews. It looks 
not the ordcdy, preedit, holy, amuagement of Ihb 
<Dlrilmfcaoedure. It more'ifeiBeUd^ a doalfriinaice 
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to pTeroQBie a doubtfol or an iii]|»acdad!^ 
isfow if wicked be destroyed b^tre ibe fmper 
^Biydj cetio n of justioe, tibia is to xescoe tbuon &(^> 
ezacdon; if they be only destsroyed ftt the 
that jui^oe u satisfied, why should they be 
delayed at all ? 

Wd caniiot, therefore, conclude that any advantage 
is gained, of clearer judgement or of happer reliel^ 
by the entertainment of those viewa They are new 
and greater difficulties. All of jptice in God we 
must reverwce and love. Our minds are form^ for 
these mnotions, and are capable of exercising them 
when justice is most dread. All of power in God, as 
coalescing with infinite excellence, we can adore. But 
a powor, independent, detached, violent, we know not, 
nor is there any like power revealed. We do not 
feel tiiat our esteem for Deity is excited by the 
triumph of such power over his moral perfecdcms. 
Ih punishment we saw him just : in annihilation he is 
inesistiblel Nop do we acknowledge that the best 
Bmthod pi winning our hearts to him is to lead us to 
the footetool of the thronb on which he sits, sur- 
rounded by the emblems^ of destruction and the 
wrecks of existence ! 

ITo doubt many adopt the dlecuy of destibction 
because th^ su^^xwe that 'this btingg the &ct of iin 
to an end. They cannot conten^late its perpetuity. 
They can only see in this ^q>edient the j^tps ^; jts 
cptoftt^Du We who maintain that perpetuity, ly 
of its s^ta, do not suppose 
W'l^y^y fepicion^ WOiN^Pp' 'lli. 
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it is brought to all that termmation of which moral 
govertiment admits. Wrath is to the uttermost of 
which its subject is susceptible. Every possible poenal 
measure is in force. And, in any case, could sin 
be foigotten ? Could it be, as though it had not 
been ? In heaven it must be remembered, or the 
song of rMemption would lose its burden, and the 
nations of the saved forbear their triumph. Does 
annihilation provide for its effacement ? Like a 
dark pall, it as much proclaims as hides the hideous 
devastation. In all that does not any longer exist, 
there is eternal waste of existence ! In all that 
ceases to be subject to moral government, there is 
eternal violation of moral government 1 The memo- 
rial, including detriment, failure, precipitancy, evasion, 
abandonment, would be for ever! The epitaph which 
must surmount the pit of annihilation would be. 
Eternal Consequence, Eternal Desert, Eternal Ruin ! 
The silence would speak, and, more sullen and piercing 
than any kneU, would be one endless expression of 
retracted purpose and of necessitated counteraction. 

It may be fitting now to meet some particular objec- 
tions. There might be answered by ’ the general 
reasonings already employed and the comprehensive 
principles already established. But they are found 
in detail : they, by a minute particularity, seize on 
the common mind. 

The nwmber of the finally condemned has really 
nothing to do with the question. The defendeifof 
annihilation is concerned with the same number. 
According to the non-immbrtal scheme, the same 

2 6 
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nicmber must cease to exist And yet it cimnot be 
doubted that this is an objection, however unfounded, 
very commonly felt Hen foi^t that, as to the holy 
and benignant government of God, the difficulty is the 
same in any case of evil, be it of greater or inferior 
account Why is there evil at all ? Why are there 
wicked beings ? The reason may lie in the impos* 
sibility of prevention wherever the creatiure is invested 
with reason and liberty. We cannot conceive of 
such^ a creature made necessarily, absolutely, inde- 
fectible. But we do not approach that question. 
Much le% can we speculate upon its limits and its 
operations. It is obvious that we are all more affected 
by the number of facts than by their common prin- 
ciple. Yet it would be the same difficulty in kind, 
were only one human being thus condemned. The 
justice or the injustice, always personal, would be the 
same. The principle which would be seen in the one 
is only that which is now seen in the many. If the 
single instance could be justiiied, all other instances 
could. • The prejudice is strong in us, it is almost 
hopeless to reason with it, — ^but this argued position 
is unimpeachable.* Yet, lest it should be inferred thftt 
we make light of the amount of the saved, or that our 
system can exercise any contracting influence over our 
hopes, we affirm that no doctrinal, worthy of the 
evangelic epithet, so far reduces the number of the 
lost. It yields up our mind to the perfect liberty of 
de^ng and seeking the salvation of all. It confirms 
this disposition and attempt with the strongest bonds 
of duty. It reminds us indeed that none can be saved 
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but by spiritual conversiou; that the personal appli* 
cation and impression of mlemption can alone give it 
efficacy. AH who are converted, it tells us, shall, by 
a persevering grace, be saved. None of them shall be 
lost. They shall never perish. What system can 
sum up so many ? Ours are no ni^ard views.® Nor 
do we hesitate to avow the inconceivable preponder- 
ance of this aggregate over the lost. We do not 
think that it is an accidental description of the “ great 
multitude,” that “no one can number them;” and 
while we read no such description of hell, we feel 
that it would be unlike the Book and the Gospel of 
God. We have strong, large, premisses to bear out 
our conclusion. These we do not urge. They belong 
not to our reply. Our only business is to all^, that 
numbers have nothing to do with the dispute, — ^is 
punishment eternal or not ? “ Lord, are there few 

that be saved ?” is a solemn inquiry which respects 
the present alone: it is as much every man’s question 
as ours. No question can be more inappropriate 
would we have the secret of the future solved: then 
should it be framed, “Lord, vM. there be few that 
shall be saved ?” 

Time and eternity being established contrasts in 
our mind, though more philosophically they should be 
considered as the commencement and progress, in 

® “ Neque enim numero comprendere refert. 

Qtiem qui scire velit, Libyci velit aequoris idem 
Discere, quam multas Zepbyro turbentiir arena?: 

Aut, ubi navigiis violentior iucidit Eurus, 

Nosse, quot lonii veniant ad litora fluctus.” 

^Virgil : Georg, lib. ii. 

2 0 2 
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r^aid to US, of simple duration,* — ^there Mil appear 
a disproportion between any conduct pursued in the 
(me, and any effect of that conduct which shall be 
coeval with the other. But in all these questions we 
must go to the principle. Are we prepared to contend 
that no effect of a crime can be justly prolonged 
beyond the period of its perpetration ? Are we pre- 
pared to decide that no punishment should exceed the 
season of offence ? Since it would be impossible to 
maintain judgemei||8 like these, the principle is un- 
tenable.* To common sense it is false jEind absurd. 
Many are the examples which we 'might oppose. 
Adam was “ in the transgression the time of com- 
mitting it could not be of homrs: short was the interval 
between the acting of the dreadful thing and the first 
motion: yet he suffered for it in our world for nine 
hundred and thirty years.' We have already pressed 
the common remark, that one sin of youth vitiates a 
protracted life. It is at death that the consequences 
ci guilt are often most terribly revealed. The sum- 
moners to judgement then cry the loudest A glimpse 
of the tribunal is caught The flame shoots out from 
its place. No one of any religious feelii^ wdl deny 
the connexion between the present and the future 
states. When does that connexion terminate ? It is 
evident that retribution is not foreign to what is now: 
to actual conditions and circumstances. “He that 

• 'O M Xenophon* 

* ^Dnratio poenge respondet durationi culpie, non quidem ex 

parte ned ex parte macuUe/* — Schol. Max. 

^ file diei priznns lethi, primoaqne malohmii 

Canna fait.** ^ iEneid: lib. tv. 
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beli^veth not is condemned already.” It is, therefore, 
said of some: “Whose judgement now for a long 
time lingereth not, and their destruction slumbereth 
not.” To assert the injustice of that which may be 
a necessary consequence, or a Divine determination, is 
surely rash. That rashness is as foolish as it is 
profane, if the assertion be made in defiance of all 
analc^. The consequences of many short-lived acts 
are, as far as we know, interminable. They have 
given bitterness to death. Etapni^ seems only to 
have unfolded to allow them room and veige. Who 
disputes that the consequences are just to the last 
point which they have reached ? Who may dispute 
the justice of their course hereafter, a course of which 
there can be no disproof, and of which there is every 
presumption ? Who may ai^e that there is any way 
of stemming that course, and of otherwise ordering 
it ? What reason can be shown that what is not 
resisted here, shall be withstood hereafter ? Does 
not memory go with us, and is not this a doom ? Are 
we not the same that we were here, and is not this a 
sentence? How can a physical dissolution moral^ 
purify? How can it constitute a new spiritual 
character?” How can it interrupt t^e Divine ad- 
ministration ? Are not all worlds within that reach ? 

* Qualities are' not to be measured by diu*ation : they bear no 
more relation to it than they do to space. The hatefulness of sin is 
seated in itself, — ^in its own inherent quality of evil: by that its ill- 
deseiTxngs are to be measured, not by the narrowness of the limits, 
either of time or space, within which the good providence of God 
hath confined its foyr€t of doing mischief.*' — Horsley: Sermons, 
vol* L p. 78. 
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Does this do more than open from one another ? 
It must always be borne in mind, that Uie s^ns and 
die' probabilities of retribution augment in proportion 
as we approach the world to come. 

It is a common-place against omr argument, — 
plausible and unhesitating, — perhaps more than any 
other ensnaring, — that God must have formed man 
fisr happiness. Believing that he only is good, and 
good only, we believe that he did. Yet we demur 
that this design must be primary and exclusive. His 
creatures’ proper good is secure, but simply in sub- 
ordination to his own glory. This is necessary. God 
cannot act save for the highest end. It would be 
inconsistent with his wisdom. His own glor}' must 
be that highest end. He doeth that which pleaseth 
him. Grant that he formed us for happiness: he 
must decide its nature. We are formed to be happy 
in a particular way. The inferior tribes cannot be 
happy except in' their own element, and according to 
their own habitudes. Our bliss must consist with 
thought, anticipation, self-knowledge, duty. “ The 
law serveth” to impress what our original happiness 
was. In studying it, we seem to lean upon the border 
of Eden, and to regard the rapture of its joy. It was 
the supreme love of God. It was the love which 
worketh no evil to any creature. That law is the 
remembrancer of the holy, happy, scene: it is as the 
wafted fragrance of its flowers, it is as the floating 
music of its springs. Still it was law. All depended 
upon ^ serving God in^righteousniess and holiness all 
the days of our life.” Reason was to govern aj^tite, 
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good-will % guide selidove, religion to sanctify alL 
This- was the way oF happiness, to which were 
adapted all our faculties, and where only they could 
find it. The law was ordained to life ; it was good, 
a full instrument of goodness. Ih fisdling feom that 
rule, we fell firom happiness. How can we exercise a 
faculty with pleasure? How can we remember, 
reflect, forecast, but with terror ? How can we know 
a reproachless conscience ? In what shall the 
testimony be foxmd of self-respect? Caa there be 
happineM ? It is only in obedience that we become 
that for wliich we were formed. There is none other 
method of endowing a rational creature with intelli- 
gent and pure delight. How then has God failed us ? 
In what has he depai’ted from his plan? Has he 
called back our happiness? Has he contradicted 
himself? There is falsehood, for we have made lies 
our refuge: there is undoing, for we have undone 
ourselves. If the meaning of the objection be, that our 
Maker is obliged in justice to compel us to be happy, 
whatever our dispositions, it is something which we 
cannot conceive, which is contrary to aU known law, 
which is impossible in the nature of things. Surely 
He is not to be required to ferce happiness upcm us in 
^sinning against him 1 How little do we say, when 
we but add. This he cannot do ! It is bur fault if 
we have to ask: “ What good shall pur life do unto” 
us? Our creatureship is an immense capadty for 
Imppiness of a defined nature, in an appropriate order: 
it must be conditional capacity: it may miscarry of 
its design. This is the true account bf^ur case. The 
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Orator could only constitute iis for the^njoyment 
of a particular happiness : of that happiness sin leaves 
us bereft and incapable. 

It has been urged, that it is inconceivable, that it 
cannot be allowed, that wickedness can retain its 
relentless character, its vile pertinacity, amidst the 
scenes of future punishment It is pleaded that its 
present infatuation wrill there be detected, and its 
present incentives withdrawn. What can then tempt 
and instigate ? Who of the lost shall defy the 
Almighty ? It must be remembered that sin has its 
seat in the soul. There is a “ filthin^ of the spirit.” 
There are “desires of the mind.” The sinner is now 
conscious, that when he cannot “go to an excess of riot,” 
when he cannot “work all uncleanness with giieedi- 
ness,” that the appetency is yet the same, and that 
it becomes the more violent in the impossibility of its 
indulgence. AJl this may be still supposed. As upon 
earth, the withdrawment of the scene which tempts 
little nfiects the fixed thought and aim of the mind, 
perpetually revolving themselves in the chambers of 
imagery ; so amidst future retribution the longings of 
evil may survive, and rage the more tormentingly firom 
their necessary denial The defiance of God is in sin. 
We do not otherwise deem it possible in hell. “Who. 
is the Lord ?” sounds not there. It is no part of our 
system, that only the execration, the malignity, the 
daring, of sin, are to be found in helL We do not 
expel its humanizes. It is the dwelling of wicked 
men. They still are men. Why should we say, that 
the rich man only dreaded the accession of his five 
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biethrei^est it might increase his torment ; and why 
should we deny his bosom a sentiment of pity? 
"Vniere there is wholly ungodliness in men, we see not 
necessarily fiendish violence and rage. Let us make 
more of self-upbraiding and remorse." The daemon is 
not our nature, and only in our nature can our sin be 
condemned. Returning firom the digression, which 
the terms of the objection demanded, we meet the 
inquiry — Can sin continue in the scene of retribution? 
Its perpetuity is pronounced impossible. Our aigu- 
ment for the perpetuity of punishment has in no slight 
d^ee been rested upon the perpetuated* sinful habit, 
character, and consequence. “Their sins are retained.” 
But if sinfulness cannot exist among the lost, because 
of that which surrounds them, that argument is more 
than impaired. Upon what does the statement de- 
pend? Etb wicked disposition and wilfulness never 
oo-exist with the most terrible judgements of «arthly 
wrath ? The hopelessness of inducing men by such 
methods to repent has been exposed. “Why should 

*»■ 

ye be stricken any more? ye will revolt more and 
more.” What would be the value of their resolves 
extorted by suffering ? wrung fiwm torment ? “When 
Pharaoh saw that there was respite, he hardened his 
heart, as the Lord said.” 

« Vows made in pain, how soon would ease recant 

• The supposition of Archbuhop King, that ^*the punishment of 
the wicked will lead them into a kind of phrenzy and madnessi** we 
wholly dissent from. It is as intellectual^ the most coUeotedy the 
most conscious, the most distinct, the most energetic^ that we are 
compelled to regard it. 

* Milton. 
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Let ns go deeper into the truth of case. 
It is taken for granted that, if men be withdrawn 
from evil enticements and influences, virtue will 
resume its sway. But when had it that sway? 
The disposition of the heart is the core of the 
character. What has been loved and sought, inheres 
in the spirit with an undyii^ tenacity. It reproduces 
itself. “Evil men become worse and worse, deceiving 
and being deceived.” External circumstances cannot 
destroy it. “Their mind and conscience are defiled.” 
The “wicked may more easily forsake his way,” than 
“the unrighteous man his thoughts.” The deceivable- 
ness of morighteousness, and the deceitiiilness of sin, 
may possess their continued hold in hell. The taint 
of one act of vice infixes and diffuses itself in the mind, 
though it never be renewed. Or let us suppose, that 
none of the present blinding influences of sin remain — 
that the perception is the more intense. “ They shall 
see.” “God rewardeth him, and be shall know it. 
His eyes shall see his destruction, and he shall drink of 
the wrath of the Almighty.” The common reflections 
awakened by the memory of crime, are moody and 
imhumbling. We may more easily loathe ourselves 
than our iniquities. And fiitiure punishment seems, by 
its declared effects, to possess no tendency to restore 
the better emotions. These are the most contraiy to 
repentance. And, moreover, we must remember that 
moral evil cannot be destroyed by poenal measures. 
Is the punishment our remorse ? Then that would 
be ^vil counteracting and consuming itself Is the 
punishment strictly .foreign infliction? Then that is 
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eMernalf standing very much in the relation of a Ibrce. 
But sin, that it may be destroyed — that is, the sinful 
principle — ^must be counter-worked by the opposite to 
itself, and within that mind which has been its^eat. 
The achievement can only be by the mind’s consent. 
It must be by a process of motive. There must be a 
ttirning away from iniquities : a turning imto Grod. 
Love must oppose enmity, and loyalty shame revolt. 
It is a spiritual subjection. If such an operation can- 
not be anticipated in the minds of the lost, we may 
safely assure ourselves that punishment can be no 
substitute for it. 

A most probable forethought of hell is, the malignity 
of sin. Its utter selfishness remains. What is the 
odious treatment of others it will not excite ? What 
is the implacable resentment of God which it will not 
excite ? All who believe not the Gospel as it is now 
ofiered to them, hate God— are not reconciled to Him. 
They, having done the wrong, are the irreconcilable. 
This is no imcommon case. They hate, because every 
reason why they ought to love condemns them. They 
seek no healing of the breach which they have mide. 

** For never can true reconcilement grow, 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep.” * 

There has been advanced a general notion that the 
sufferings contemplated must either exhaust them- 
selves, or d^troy* the capacity of those who axe 
doomed to them. Every proof we have offered in 
&vor of the immortality of the soul, every reasoning 


* Milton. 
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we }&ve established against its destmctibleness afld 
annihilation, we have a right to recall to aid our 
reply. But we would rather meet the notion at once. 
The .agonies of the mind may now be terrible. * “ The 
arrows of the Almighty are within me, the poison 
whereof drinketh up my spirit : the terrors of God 
do set themselves in array against me.” Beneath 
these agonies the body may sink, but the mind 
endures. It cannot fly them. If it become itself dis- 
traught, these, like the Orestean furies, only multiply 
and haunt the more. Nor is this the fullest, aptest, 
analogy. Jit is only borrowed from what we mark in 
a state temporary and sensible. We will venture to a 
higher and more solemn counterpart When the 
angels sinned, “ everlasting fire was prepared for 
them.” But that retribution has not dissipated their 
existence and energy. Their essence has not failed. 
They are still imbroken spirits. The qualities of sin 
still cleave to them. They seek rest and find none. 
They cannot pluck the canker from their destiny, 
^d in this precedent we see the confirmation of a 
foraSer view, that punishment does not root out the 
inbeing and strength of sin, while it demonstratively 
establishes the powers of an immortal nature to bear 
its keene^ its endless, liabilities." 

* There is a singular argument in Pfilto’s Bepublic, b. x., oon- 
ceming the indestnlctibility of the soul bj' any injurious efieot of 
sin upon it. Ti (vftifairop*Spa koiAp intumm ml i} irwifpta /mvrm 
ja^XXvmM' if *l pH tovro itrokti, ime iv SkKo yt ivri trt 
s.r.X. There is an evil attached to everything, and it ia this bane 
which destroys everything : and unless this evil destroy it, nothing 
besides can. But if we can find that in which inheres an appro pria te 
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«lt is felt, in the sense of objection, that there can be 
no such difference of character between the good and 
the evil as can justify this difference of treatment. 
The distinction of the least aggravated sinner and of 
the most inconsistent saint is considered to be too 
small to warrant this most diverse result. With 
such exceptions we have nothing to do : it is purely 
supposititious. May not this least aggravated sinner be 
the paint ? May not this most inconsistent saint be 
the sinner ? But with the question, on the assurance 
of these distinctive characters, we do not for a mo- 
ment shrink to deal. We may complain, iqdeed, that 
the statement is not made rightly. If the question be 
of the wicked, we see in their punishment the iiiMl- 
ment of a law : if it be unjust, so is the law. If the 
questioti be of the righteous, we immediately renounce 
their personal claim. . “ Boasting is excluded.” “ By 
grace are ye saved.” The. rewardableness of their 
“ work of faith and labor of love,” is sul^equent to 
their salvation and dependent upon it. Their felicity 
is not proportioned to works of righteousness which 
they have done, but to the everlastiug righteousness 
of the Messiah, and to the exceeding greatness of the 
Divine power in them who believe. We consider, no 
act and work of grace to be ritual or sensible : but 
wide as the relationship, and deep as the nature, of 

evil; making it base yet having no power to destroy, then oan that 
subject be naturally destructible ? Is there not that which can 
deprave the mind ? Do not injustice, excess, cowardice, ignorance ? 
But which of these vices destroys the mind ? If it cannot perish by 
its own evil, nor by any foreign evU, then it is manifest that it always . 
continues to be; but that, which always is, must be immortal.*' 
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tJieir subjects. The ChristiMi heaven would not be 
due, any more than congenial, to innocence : much 
less can the fallen, however restored, have a right to 
it. It is free inheritance and gift. Nor would*we ibr 
a moment conceal, in pondering the difierence of 
heaven and hell, that while the latter is the distribu- 
tion of eternal justice, the other is the largess of infi- 
nite grace. Nevertheless as sin forms a character 
appropriate to the world of suffering, so does salvation 
form a character meet for the world of purity and joy. 
And it must not be forgotten that Scripture seems 
often to treat of certain known distinctions between 
the righteous and wicked as not the most marked and 
important. We must look to the respective disposi- 
tion. The one talent is restored, though not doubled ; 
yet how is that “ unprofitable” servant punished, while 
they, who put their deposits to -usury, are abundantly 
rewarded ? The viigins have aU slumbered, all have 
awakened and trimmed their lamps ; but the wise pre- 
paration and the foolish neglect, respectively, of the 
necessary oil, makes all the difference of the welcome 
or the disownment 

It certainly appears to be the design of Scripture to 
nmrk very strongly the distinction of the righteous 
firom the wicked. He is not negatively described. 
He is not comparatively approved. He is not exhi- 
bited as only less widced. He is better than his 
neighbour. Positive excellence distingiiishes him. 
His principle and conduct partake of real virtue. 
The judgement of the last day is appointed, among 
other ends, to make this known. Then shall ^ we 
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discern between the righteous and the wicked.” “ The 
precious shall be taken forth from the vile.” “ He 
shall separate them one from another.” We are but 
two classes advancing towards the judgement seat: 
we see but two classes withdrawing from it. The 
constant tone of revelation consists with this immense 
difference between them. There is nothing m the 
diversities of their destiny but perfectly agrees with 
the inspired statements concerning them now. We 
might well stand prepared for the result. And the 
thought becomes very solemn, in remembering that 
there are only two states in eternity, that only two 
characters are now known, distinct as those states, 
and decidedly appropriate to the one or the other. 

All may not be satisfied with the argument ^at, 
because men who are lost will ever continue rinful, 
it is just to leave them in circumstances of punish- 
ment. It will be demanded : What certainty is there 
that they will continue siniul ? We answer, abjuring 
all ideas of necessity, that the certainty consists in 
their depraved will.. Evil abandoned to it^lf does 
thus proceed. It is its tendency. Of itself it nevCT 
will repoit and turn. “ Iniquity is unto iniquity.” 
The language of Scripture often directs our attention 
to the present fact, without controlling any portion of 
hiunan liberty. “ I am sure that the king of Egypt 
will not let you go." “ I knew that thou wouldest 
deal very treacherously.” “ It cannot be that a pro- 
phet perish out of Jerusalem.” ‘‘Make haste, ar^ 
get thee quickly out of Jerusalem, for they will not 
receive thy testimony coneeming -me.” This tiemen- 
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dow prophecy b upon the condemned. Though 
moral agency may be modified, their natural 'will b 
not destroyed “ To every good work they are r^ro- 
hate.” “ They shall utterly corrupt in their o'wn 
corruption.”* “They work iniquity.” “They cannot 
cease from sin.” Their will b singly siniul. Its most 
distant, its midless, biases may be foretold. Nor can 
any prescience work the smallest infi'action of its 
freedom by my enforcement of its own motive. Ever- 
lasting punbhment had not been prepared but for that 
which would be, of its very choice, everlasting sin. 
To foresee the issue was necessaiy to prepare for it, 
but quite independently of foresight and preparation 
sinners follow their inclination and pursue their course. 
Only in thb sense can we say of any : “ Whereunto 
also they were appointed “ who were before of old 
ordained to this condemnation.” The proper punbh- 
ment was always cdlotted, and always adjudged} 

Yet will it be pleaded, and not quite hypothetically. 
If any of these condemned ones were to yield in con- 
trition, fo cry for mercy, to humble themselves, would 
not the command go forth for their deliverance ? We 
doubt it not. Their chains would fall fiom them. 
Their flames would instantly expire. But thb b the 
merest sophbm. It b no better than to ask, if their 

* 1Loerai(f>$api^oyrai^ 

* Whiaton, in his ** Eternity of Hell-Torments considered,^ speaking 
of the tbeoiy which advocates the restoration of dsemons, remarks : 

There can be no obstacle to my belief of this doctrine, but the 
supposal of an utter moral incapadty in the constitutions of these 
worst of free agents of eter repenting and amending.” It is this &ct 
on which we rest in the case of lost men, as well as in that of fiends. 
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1]^ would not cease, it liaTing already ceased? 
Could those condemned ones chmi^ the emotions 
described, though theirs might be still the sphere, it 
would not be the eondtiion, of helL That consists in 
callousness, in impenitency, in enmity, in deq>mr. 
Were they no more callous, no more impenitent, did 
enmity no more possem them, did despair no more 
bind them, the principal means of suffering would be 
taken away. The inqiiiry is a paralo^sm, it is to 
argue without premisses, it is to beg the question which 
pends. We can rmderstand no hell where there is no 
sinhilness, no hostility to the Divine wiU, no smise of 

remediless doom : we can imderstand no hell where 

* 

there is the broken and contrite heart, where there 
are the tender movements of love, where there *is 
hope in mercy, where there is entreaty for pairion, 
where sin is cast away as loathsome, where the' soul 
pants after God. That is not hell. Whence is drawn 
such inference? How has gathered such vision? 
What promise lets fall this gleam of hope ? We have 
indulged the thought too long, — a thought founded 
on no reason and supported by no evidence. 

Not the least formidable difficulty, in connexion 
with our argument^ — ^felt by many,^ — a difficulty to be 
slighted by none, — is that it supposes an eternal exist- 
ence in sin. *We Jiave Referred to this as the motive 
which has reconciled many to the harshest treatment, 
the uttmr extinction, of beings. This sempiternal 
duration of sin has been considered a more a&doM: 
difficulty than any that might be involved in its jgaoft, 
vk^t and lawless jabridgmrmt Is it to be lel^ aii 

2h 
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ittdeitiaetQble e^? Were it to be 4«^r<^ed iqpcm ns 
to cbetenoine otmoonu^ it, our language irould be, 
Let it perii^! 0 tbe uridcednees of the -wicked 
come to an end I But we, porhape, should littk 
understand what we meant What is that end whuh 
we demre to befidl it? We must go back. We forget 
that the more Iwmidable problem is that it diould 
have existed at all It is injurious to the gltny of 
God. It is oQutraiy to his will. It is thwarting to 
his benevolenoe. Why was it ever momentarily 
miduxed? Was he bound to extirpate it? It could 
<»ily arise under a systmn of law ; must he, to coun* 
tsgract it, emjdoy any other means than that of law? 
Must he, to prevenf it, abandon his government? 
Must he dusever from man moral agency and liberty? 
What is the resource d govenunen^ in case of trans* 
gression, except punishment? Is he under any other 
neoesn^ but to punkh it? The perpetuity of sin is 
a difficulty, but for leas than its violent pause. The 
first is a natural expectation and tendency, within 
obvious rales of moral wisdom and justice : the other 
is inconsistent with all that is known of or^ and 
ficeedtpa. The difficult we fod in the endless pm-* 
pc^ty of evil is onfy dT the same kind with its jaesent 
oontinnatiQn. I^y does it last an age, an instant? 
If God teas never bound to dertrair it, & is not dSl. 
J£ God could never destroy it without maksag void all 
hia princqdea and acta of govenuimnt, he cannot vM. 
XM u 8 pbee bdbee us the idea d tida coercive, 
me chanic al , overthrow of sin. . Tins we can never 
pcopeily fittm, lisr the evil ii of a me|al hind| wMch 
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no force can toi^. Let it start fortb in some figure. 
The dragon is slain. The poison-tree is tom np hj 
its roots. Bat is not this a slur upon government? 
Does it not betray its inefficient^^? Does it not avow 
its disgrace? Is not this a glaring prodT tiiat sin 
would have of itself remained? Is tins its decorous 
and dignified expuMon? It is the glory of this 
government that nothing embarrasses -its plans nor 
exceeds its powers; it waxes not old, it grows not 
foeble ; if there be immortal enemies, it holds them in 
immortal bonds ; if it discern etmnal evil, it covers it 
with eternal punishment. Satan is a chained captive, 
and shall be no more loosed. The wicked are bound 
hand and foot, and cast into outer darkness. The 
remainder of wrath is restr^ed. Sin is not suffered 
to defy. It ranges not abroad. It is divested of 
almost all its known active qualities. It is in moral 
abeyance. It is not a threatening ill. It can tempt 
no more. Its mischievousness is repressed. It is 
commanded to go into the deep. It is shut up and a 
seal is set upan it. In disposition it exists, it will 
exist: it is a “thing which offmids:” “in their heart” 
the lost “wink wickedness:” but it is under perfect 
restraint as to harm, under perfect conquest as to 
resistaime, for punishment is victory ! 

They who boast their hypothesis, whatever may be 
its other conditions, because it secures the destruction 
of lu^ need to be a little fooie expficnt. Can it ever 
be erased? Its ronembrance blotted out? Its ves«; 
liges effeeed? Thoi^h it arke no nuae im Imavmsi 
did not the heavenly places thmaaebres require ex* 

2h2 
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lotion? Thongli beQ flame no moigp, can its dte be 
bi&iown and its angttisb flngotten? Timagb tb^ 
be iasaes from that endJew death, can they cease to 
pmpetoate the thought of sm? Any vkflmioe must 
operate in one or other of the Mowing ways^ — ^to 
crush the sinful will and to comrce it from its exercise, 
or to tear in pieces life itsdf. Li either case you 
have shown that God thwarts and exceeds his law. 
^ere is not the eternal punishment of sin in its moral 
acts, but its eternal punishment in the unreascming 
suppression of its implicit principle, and in the phy- 
sical extinction of its possible manifestation. All is 
hurried, incomplete, — ^the knot is cut, — ^the dilemma is 
outfprced : it is the flight of the mythological god coun- 
terplotted and outvied, escaping amidst his thunders ; 
not our God who sitteth upon the throne, and who 
win be known by the judgements which he executethi 
But it may be replied, that there are parties who 
flrmly oipose our view, and yet do not agree with the 
theories of destruction and of coerced volition. They 
protest against the perpetuity of sin, and ccmsequently 
of punishment: they, however, rely upon evangelic 
hopes and means for its conristent conquest It may, 
then, be allowed fl>r us to expose the strazgeoess of 
the consequences which this opinicMi involves. A 
moral govemm^t, if the present anakgy be preserved, 
is conducted in the unseen region ci retribution,' ofl^- 
ing greater and fro: mote- cmtain advantiges than any. 
known to its natural and appropriate scene d earth. 
How thai moral goveminent mut secure snlgectaon, 
we cannot undecMand. Evtxy ooimeiptabn ^ such 
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gov<am]Ben!t }n«|MKe8 wi to ^pect poMlble fidlure. Sdll 
tiiib ftmn of it sh^U mgage tiie univoraal will It is to - 
succeed with Ihe renoisaou of all penalties, which have 
hidierto been reigarded its onlj resouxce. But moral 
govmnment cannot admit of different constructions. 
It is identical and unique. How can law operate 
necessarily to obedience and submission? This view 
may perchance be discarded. The stress shall be laid 
upon the Christian redemption. We must now con> 
ceive of a new dispensation of it, that which surpasses 
all which have preceded it, — the only “ministration 
which remaineth ! Its glad tidings sound on amidst 
those gloomy realms. The peculiarity is, that nothing 
can now hinder its success. Its entrance ciumot be in 
vain. This rod of strength was never clothed with 
such might before. This Gospel never came in such 
power. It is as though hell were reserved for its 
mo^ glorified triumph. It would seem selected for 
its most signalised success. “In the place where it was 
said \mto them,” with accents which soimded the 
death of hope, “Ye are not my people,” — “there 
shall they be called the children of the living God.” 
We have, in another bearing, previously urged this 
thoi^ht. We will not proceed. Ours is not the 
irony. We look not for Pentecost to fully come, we 
await not the Crowning Triumph of Christianity, in a 
world where ptmiahment alone is dealt Shall there 
its free course be seen, freer than any past career? 
^ttll there its chorus swell, whose prdude only was 
heard amidst the ages of Millennium ? 

; The allegation, that eternal punishinent cannot be 
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thie, sedni; that it shcx^ so many scmtiinents of the 
human imad, is presumptudns and unreasoned. These 
sentiments supply no moral test They are whc^y 
diilbent from those (niginal, impartial, prindples to 
which the proof of a Deity and of moral distincticaui 
must be proposed. They are necessarily jnrgudiced. 
They cannot comprehend all the relations involved. 
The motive which is supplied by such punishment is 
made dear. The foci is the moral sanction. “Ye 
shall surely die.” But after this, ought we to expect 
every attempt to reconcile our filings to it? What 
right have we to infer that oiu* benevolence, vaunted 
against the Divine, demands to be earliest soothed and 
satisfied ? What grounds have we on which to insist 
that relief be afforded to om agitated sensibilities? 
Should they be composed? Could all the illustrative 
prindples, all the justificatory facts, be made plain and 
intelligilde to us? The cautions of the philosophic 
Butler, rising into stronger langui^e than he is accus- 
tomed to employ, might well be pondered. “We 
make very free, if I mistake not, with the Divine 
Goodness in our speculations.” “ The infinitely absurd 
supposition, that we know the whole of the case.” 

And now we may inquire, — How such an expecta- 
tion can be entertained, in any consistency with 
Christianity, that all shall be finally ddiveied from sin 
and its oonsequ^ces? How can men thus read the 
Gospel? j^ow, even by tiie moi^ violent efibrt, can 
men put this interpretation up<m it? 

' The consummation of the present osconmny of 
Christum means and inrivileges is marked with a 
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solaiaady final claxadier, Thm.» the end.” ^Tbe 
end of all tilings is afc liand.” Gb||el of tlra 

kii^ogi shall be preached in all ihe voidd} fiar a 
witness to aU nations, and then ifiiaU the end come.” 
It is “ the consufiimation.’’ The same s^le is xeooorded 
concerning the wi(^ed and unbdieying. “ Then saw 
I their end.” “ Whose end is destruction.” “ What 
shall the end be of them who obey not thc'Gospel of 
God ?” “ WTiose end is according to thmr works.” Is 
this the catastrophe fiom which hope can take its rise 
and write its date? Is it there that man begins his 
best and most advantageous probation? 

The (Economy, which follows on the consummation, 
is always described as final. It is unchangeably per* 
manent. Whose voice then shcxik the earth: but 
now he hath promised, saying. Yet once more I shake 
not the earth only, but also heaven. And this word, 
Yet once more, signifieth the removing of those things 
that are shaken, as of things that are made, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain.” The 
“ kin^om,” then introduced, “ cannot be moved.” It 
is a definitive ordering and settlement of things. But 
is not the reintroduction of moral probation, of new 
daBsifications, of great spiritual revolutions, another 
“ shaking,” and of the things which were to “ remain?’^ 

The judgements inflicted in that “end,” seem to 
preclude ulterior reserve and rdief. “ On whomsoever 
this stone shall fall, it shall grind him to powder.” 

“ Those mine enemies who would not that I should 
reign over them, bring thmn forth and slay thm 
before me.” “ The deriie of the wicked diah perish.” 
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peii^ ia their own aanqitkm.’* 
^Whm a wicked man dieth, his expectation shall 
perish, and the hope of un^jost men perisheth.” ^ The 
hope of the wicked is as the giving np of the ghost” 
“ What is the hope of the hypocrite when God ttdceth 
away his soul?” “ Which drown mm in destruction 
and perditi<m.” “ The latter end of that man is whrse 
than the b^inning.” ‘^The fall of that house was 
great” “They shdl not escape." “Now consider 
this, ye that foiget God, lest I tear you in pieces, and 
there bwnone to deliver.”. 

The wicked are represented as having thrir portion 
now : “ in this life.” “ They are not in trouble like 
other men.” “Ye have received your consolation.” 
“ Remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things.” “Their houses are safe from fear, 
neither is the rod of God upon them.” But there 
shall be bitter reverse. “ Go to, weep and howl for 
your miseries that shall come upon you.” “ Ye have 
lived in pleasure on the earth.” For them can there 
remain all this sequel^ this eternity, of joy ? Is it not 
in ex{«ess ccmtradiction to all these warnings and 
denunciations ? 

' The rejection of the Gospel is described to be the 
inn which precludes its own pardon, which secures its 
own condemnation. No intimation of hope is breathed. 
It is irretrievable. “ He that despised Moses’ law died 
without mmcy : of how much scsrer punishmmt, sup- 
pose ye, shall he be thought wmthy, who hath trodden 
under feot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant^ wherewith he was inaugurated into 
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a common thing, and hath done despte 
unto the Spir^ of grace?” “ How shall we esci^^ if 
we Q^eot so great salvation?” v*tfe are in them 
who perish the savor of death unto death.” “If the 
righteous scaicelj be saved, where shall the ungodly 
and the sinner appear?” “ He that believeth shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall be condemned.” 
Is not this unguarded, gratuitous, if the denier of 
Christ shall be ultimately saved, and if his pi^sh- 
ment can bear no proportion to that sure salvation? 

A peculiarity distinguishes the true Christian — all 
the people^of God. They are elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God. He has chosen them, not to 
wrath, but, to salvation. “For whom he did foreknow, 
he also did predestinate to be conibrmed to the image 
of his Son ; moreover, whom he did predestinate, them 
he also called; and whom he called, them he also 
justified : and whom he justified, them he also glo- 
rified.” All the promises are specifically pledged to 
them. “All things are yours.” “For He hath said, I 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” The arrange- 
ments of providence are wielded on their behalf. “All 
things work together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called according to his purpose.” 
In what is this peculiarity confirmed ? There is a 
common conformity of character, a general application 
of promise, a universal consummation of providence ; 
an interval being allowed, — ^none are made to difier, 
and the portion of all is the same 1* 


* Note S. 
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Tlid niMmer in wliich tlie imporlKBoeof cm eartibfy 
life k iggmtdued bj Scr^ttuio, opposes additional 
xeaaons agaanst this hope. The piesent is the vestibule 
to a boundlefe eadstence. On vrhi^ we now are, our 
weal or woe is, at least, intimated to depend. ** Work 
out your salvation with fear and troalding.’’ "Pass 
the dme of jour sojourning in fear.” "Strive to ent^ 
in at the strait gate.” “Redeeming the time.” “Lay 
hold on eternal life.” “Seek ye the Lord, while he 
may be found : call ye upon him, while he is near.” 
In unison widi these views of life, are the impor- 
tunities of the Gospel “We pray you, Jn Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God.” “Except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.” “Lest any pian fail of 
the grace of God.” “The Spirit and the bride say, 
Come.” “While it is said. To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice.” “Brethren, if any of you do err from the 
truth, and one convert him ; let him know, that he 
which converteth the sinner from the error of his way, 
shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multi- 
tude of sins.” We cannot understand this language, if 
the most wilM abuse of life can be so easily rectified, 
OT the most criminal rejection of the Gospel can be so 
certainly countervailed, or the most precious oppor- 
tunity of psefulness can be so certainly overtake. 

To those who think that all fellen natures shall be 
restored, the infermice which we now uige, will con- 
tain no force.: but they who think tlmt such an idea 
is utterly and extravagantly untenable, will not be able 
to evade it. “Everlasting fire is prepared for the devil 
and hk angek.” ipiere k no shadowing of evidence^ 
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timt these apostate spirits ever called forth IMrine 
mercy on their tehalf. What Bedeemer travelled in 
the greatness of his strength for them ? They sinned. 
They were cast down into hell. Their “lying down 
is in this sorrow.” “Everlastii^ fire,” — ^without in- 
timated hope, — ^without supposeable rdazati<m. The 
head of the serpent is bnused by the heel of the 
Messiah. Satan is bruised imder the feet of the 
saints. He is “destroyed,” though not annihihited. 
Now, into this “everlasting fire,” the wicked “depart,” 
“go.” Men share it with daemons. There is but one 
hell. “The destruction of the tran^ressors and of 
the sinners shall be together.” 

We cannot but think that no slight argument 
stirengthens the interminableness of future punishment, 
arising from their main and, as we can only conclude, 
necessary^ character. We are not taught, in so many 
words of Scripture, that it is a condition of despair. 
This would be essential to give it its last severity. 
This would be the sternest emphasis of Jts sentence. 
This would be the heaviest load of its curse. But 
we must ask, If any description of th^ sufferings 
encourages the justification of hope? Do any of them 
point to relief? Do any of them lengthen out towards 
a glimmering of the most distant light, like a star- 
speck, a vista of ultimate escape? Does a bmid 
loosen, or a flame abate ? And, moreover, we may 
ask, H any description of those who are doomed to 
these sufferings favors the supposition that they in- 
du^ the hope ? Do they count the ages for ibmr 
dose ? Tet if hope be well-founded, it would not be 
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without its mfiuen^ even in helL It would bfiug 
suf^port Ond alleviation. They who ‘ had wept, would 
not always so incessantly vneep: they who had 
gnashed their teeth, would hot ccmtinue thus frantb- 
ally to lage. ** The sufferings of that present time 
'would not be worthy to be compared with the ^ory 
that shall be revealed in them.” Hope would create 
a vision of good, of holy desire, amidst these dreadful 
scenes. The period of deliverance shall come I The 
rivet shall be struck from their chains ! What a 
different state of mind would such an expectation 
produce I What a new spirit of endurance would be 
raised 1 And if there be hope for them in their end, 
if they be “ prisoners of hope,” sixrely its intimation 
win not be withheld from them. They shall |je 
allowed, in pity, all the assuagement it can afford. 
There cannot fail, for this must be comprehended in the 
arrangement, to be a moral influence in the ihipartation 
of such knowledge. All that we learn, however, 
precludes tltp existence, the indulgence, the operation, 
)of such hope. That which “comes to all,” to the 
Hving man of direst state and keenest woe, finds not 
there a place. It is the reign of “ darkness,” that 
fearful image of confusion, misery, desolation. Nothing 
brightens it “The light is as darkness.” “J[t is the 
blackness of darkness.” It is “outer darkness,” to 
Which no beam travels, on which the reflectum of no 
Stray beam falls. “ How great is that darkness I” The 
palpable obscure ! An impenetrable shade ! What 
does it intmid ? It is the dwelling of dei^air ! How 
true is afi that moody^ sullen, grief to itl How 
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wery representation agrees I Reduce, analyse, every 
element wMch constitutes the lost condition, and does 
not ev&j result luoclaim the impossibility that it can 
admit the idea of mitigation or reprieve? Does not 
despair bind and impress all ? Does it not falter in 
evoy accent ? does it not deaden in every look ? does 
it not terrify in every suffering? It is not “hope 
defmred,” it has perished I So does revelation leave 
us to think of hell. So have men always conceived of 
it. But it can only be the abode and realm of despair, 
as its punishments are eternal I 

That “ second death,” of which we read, solemnly 
debars the indulgence of such an expectation. It is 
an ominous phrase. It is only the soul on which it 
can be done. It is a living, intellectual, death. Were 
that soul to cease, to fall from existence, it must be a 
horrible fate. For such a freight to sink into the 
waters of oblivion I For such a star to set in the 
night of annihilation ! But this is b^ng in its 
wretchedness of perversion and desolation. The soul 
can die, — ^it dies when it is cut off fri>m that Divide 
support which is its strength, from that Divine direc- 
tion which is its use, from that Divine favor which is 
its good. The ^rst death is the greatest known evil, 
thou^ in that the spirit need not “ see” nor “ taste” 
it, need not die : this is, then," unspeakably more 
tremendous, for the spirit is its proper subject, the 
spirit itself dies. Death fEtUs not on its accidents, but 
on its substance. The contrast is appalling. The 
£x8t is a struggle which quickly ends : the. secood is 
an endless pang. The &rmer is soon withdrawn.: the 
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latter, mih its dai^ ba^ and ensign, am nevor pass 
away. Tbe xme is not truly jfinal : the othor is 
ultimate. Bodily death is unconsdous : spiritual 
death feels its own painsi its own band8,~it8 wonn is 
bom and'fed of its vitals. We require every eibrt to 
conceive of it, — every association of the death we know 
baffling the conception of that which admits of no 
imi^ nor parallel The undying spirit dies I There- 
fore it is after its own nature, in a manner scarcely 
to be supposed by us, — there is no shroud but its 
shame, no reptile but its remorse, no shadow but its 
grief^ no knell but its memory, no grave but its ruin, 
— capadons of its perished interests, and closed with 
everlasting night. The sting, which is sin, /ankles 
umnitigated in it And if the contrast of these deaths 
only accumulates horror upon the last, much more 
does their succession. If that be dread which 
suggests and prefigures it, how much more that to 
which it r^rs ! If that which is incipient be so 
ghastly, what must be that in which it terminates 1 
If the pr^taration which we can mark is so depre- 
cated, what must be its consummation I If what is 
only relative be so distressing in its fears, what must 
be that to which it but conducts and ‘donits i If we 
shrink feom that which may be our sweetest hope, 
what must be tibat w^ch can only be despair ! And 
does " the second death” afford the dreamer argument 
that a destiny, such as it seems, at least, to intimate, 
can be reversed ? Can he r^eat these words and be 
enocHin^ied? ■ Does all that he peroeiveB ^atii 
ibrti^ the prodf? Is tt-a itote so easify changed, a 
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bcMndage ao easily loosed, a captivity so eatily tnnied ? 
Does he Ikhtow his^ figures of relating, of eaty 
intreaty, of yielding partiality, fiem hit a. thii^ 
to be threatened, or to be won? What has ever 
relaxed its hold ? As if to convince us that there is 
a lost condition of the soul, irredeemable, inexorable, 
— ^the most resistless ill, the most dire necessity, the 
most unbending law, is exhibited as spedmen and 
earnest, — the first death is set forth to dgnify and 
confirm the “ second 1” 

And if what are felt to be hard conclusions must 
be drawn, — ^intended by them who draw them to be 
painfully extreme , — we can, perhaps, find our apology 
for them to the letter, however unhappily turned, 
however they differ from the spirit and manner in 
which we should hold them. We have but to select 
the tremendous testimonies of the inspired word. 
We, if guided by our own views and dispositions, 
should give them a meaning harmonioiis to their 
entire scope. We should protect them from whatever 
was harsh and apparently merciless. There is not 
one quotation but we interpret difi^ntly from 
what their sound at first conveys. The warfere is 
fdrced upon us. Ail we want to show is that no state* 
ment impugned, as attributed to them who maintain 
eternal retribution, is without a stronger counterpart 
in Scripture. Should it be said, that an eternal re* 
memhrance and visitation of sin is a relmitlesemess 
unworthy of God: “ Surely I wiU never friget any of 
their wmrks.” Should it be said, that «any course 
which implies an unpitying conduct is impoBobluwith 
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God: “1 will at your ctdamity ; I will mock 
wlMm your fear oometh.” Should it be said, that the 
tie which bmds the Creator to lus creatures, however 
vricked have become, forbids such a course : “ He 
that made them shall not have mercy on them, and 
he that fermed them will show thmn no fevor 
Shmild it’ be said, that immortality is sustained only 
as the subject of poenal inflictions: “Every one shall 
be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt.” Should it be said, that God will not 
suffer himself to be provoked into an imitation of the 
creature’s conduct towards him: “As He cried, and 
they would not hear; so they cried, and 1 would not 
hear, saith the Lord of hosts.” Should it be said, that 
such a consummation, if certain, cannot be regarded 
otherwise than an immediate end and purpose: “The 
Lord hath made all things for himself : yea, even the 
wicked for the day of eviL” Should it be said, that 
such a spectacle would solely present the more t^ible 
aspects of the Divine character, and after a most 
di&rent dispensation: “ What if God, willing to show 
his wrath, and to make his power known, endured 
with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to 
destruction ?” Should it be said, that surely praj;%r 
ought always to be made for the wicked, and that it 
cannot be offered* in vain : “ Pray not for this people 
for their good.” Shoifld it be said, that such an 
abandonment of Ms creatures supposes an utter cen^* 
tempt of his own work as worthless: “The ungodly 
are like the chaff wMdi the wind driveth away.” 
“ The widtedof the earth are as dross.” “ All that do 
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wickedly shall be as stubble ” “ The salt has lost its 
savor, it is thenceforth good for nothing but to be cast 
out and trodden under foot.” “Cyit it down: why 
cumbereth it the ground ?” “ That which beareth 

thorns and briers is rejected, and is nigh unto cursing ; 
whose end is to be burned.”" “If any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema 
maranatha.” Should it be said, that it is an impossible 
conception that beings should be compelled to exist 
who earnestly craved the cessation of an intolerable 
existence : “ They said unto the mountains and rocks, 
Fall on us, and hide us from the face of Him that 
sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the 
Lamb.” “ In those days shall men seek death, and 
shall not find it ; and shall desire to die, and death 
shall flee from them.” Should it be said, that an 
interdict upon the possible influence of means is unlike 
all that God has revealed of himself: “ Lest at any 
time they should see with their eyes, and hear* With 
their ears, and should understand with their heart, 
and should be converted, and I should heal them.” 

Many intimations arise, in considering the treatment 
of the wicked, which little fevor the idea of their 
eventual happiness, %nd of their final assimilation to 
the state of the righteous. They are separated from all 
the holy and the good. The tares are bound together 
in bundles. They who are banished from the pre- 
sence of the Judge, are shut up in their own unmixed 
fellowship, save that to it is added' the fellowship, 

* The end is of tihat which "beareth,” not of that which is borne: 

2i 
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devib. Cfaiist has said: I never knew you! I know 
you not whence ye are ! Depart •fixim me 1 Is this 
association the liki^y means of inducing ocmtrition and 
working redemption ? The congr^ted infection of 
all earthly and in^mal sin, the atmosphere to ripen 
piety and excellence ? The example of evil only, the 
incentive to holiness ? Cast out in their tran^res- 
mons, driven away in their wickedness, we are 
reminded of the language which describes the sinner 
here : “ The Lord shall separate him unto evil ” We 
may learn what that is by known effects : “ God gave 
them ovCT to a reprobate mind, being filled with all 
unrighteousness, wickedness, maliciousness ; fiill of 
envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity ; haters of 
God, despiteful, proud, without natural affection, im- 
placable, unmercifiil.” What an adder knot 1 What 
an infernal brood ! Th^ are passions which cannot 
die. They immortalise themselves. To be “given 
up” to them is the last judicial wrath against the 
sinner in his probationary state : can it be the means 
of his moral cure in hdl ? — ^The anguish with which 
the lost think of the glorified is quite discouraging to 
any hope of their future reunion. They weep and 
wail, and gnash their teeth, ^hen they see Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of God, and that they 
themselves are tkmstout. The rich man, when he 8edl;h 
Abraham afer off and Lazarus in his bosom, foretdls 
no revmaal and obtains no mitigation of his torment 
Who, in these descriptions, cim catch the feintest 
glimpse of the feeblest hope that there is an ^loch, 
though most removed, at which they who axe thus 
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Artist out of the kingdom shall ever be permitted to 
enter it, — at vrhiclf they "virho are beyond the gulf 
shall ever cross it to “ the bosom” of celestial friend- 
ship and repose ? 

« Death is represented to us in Scripture, and is 
taught by all that we know of religion, to be the ter- 
mination of our probationary state : our conduct on 
this side of it determines oiur condition in that. ‘‘ The 
night cometh when no man can work.” “ Occupy till 
I come.” “ Give account of thy stewardship, for thou 
mayest be no longer steward.” “ It is appointed imto 
all men once to die, and after death the judgement.” 
How, then, can a new probation await them ? A longer 
day? A larger deposit? A more precious trust? 
A life more availing and privileged after that death ? 
An opportunity more abundant after that judgement ? 

The descriptions of the condemned, of their circum- 
stances, of their lamentations, forbid us to entertain 
the remotest conjecture of their recovery. He can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God.” Many shall 
seek to enter in and shall not be able.” “ The door is 
shut.” “ They stand without.” “ None of them shall 
be bidden.” “Ye shall die in your sins.” “ And he 
was speechless.” “ Out of thine own mouth, will I 
judge thee.” “ Our lamps are gone out.” “ Every 
plmrt which my heavenly Euther hath not planted, 
shall be rooted up.” “ Where I go thither ye cannot 
come." • “ They shall sever the wicked from the just.” 
“ They have pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows.” “ Over them the second death hath poWjW ” 
“ They cannot pass who would come from thence.” 

2 I 2 
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The office of Christ as Saviour shaU then merge 
into the office of Christ as Judj|e. When he first 
osme into the world, he came not to judge but to save 
the world. At his second coming, he shall appear not 
to save, but to judge. “All judgement is committed 
unto him because he is the Son of man.” “ God hath 
appointed a day in the which he will judge the world 
in righteousness by that man whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof he hath given assurance tmto alfmen, in that 
he hath raised him from the dead.” “ When the Son 
of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory : and before him shall be gathered all nations : 
and he shall separate them one fix)m another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats.” No 
more serious change can be conceived. He has abdi- 
cated the function of “ bringing many sons to glory 
his mediation is wound up in this act of adjudication. 
But the ho^ of universal salvation inverts all again. 
He recommences his saving task. The Judge is 
merged in the Saviour ! This is most contradictory. 
“ He hath power on earth to for^ve sins,”— but the 
earth has passed away. “ He is able to save to the 
uttermost,” — ^that uttermost has expired. “B^old, 
now is the accepted time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation,” — the angel hath stood upon the sea and 
upon the earth, and hath liiled up his hand to heaven, 
and hidh sworn by him who liveth ffir ever and ever, 
that there should be’time no longer. “ He hath trod 
the wine-press atone,” a mysterious intimation of his 
suifwings for us ; then “ he treadeUi the wine>pres8 of 
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the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God,” He 
cometh then “ without a sin offering.” We “ show his 
death” only “ till he come.” His message shall no more 
be “peace on earth and good-will unto men.” His 
blood speaketh not its “better things.” The trans- 
fi)rmation of his aspect corresponds to the momentous 
change. Instead of the meekly-yielding sacrifice, there 
is “the wrath of the Lamb !” 

It seems but idle objection, nor have we deemed it 
hitherto worthy of notice, that the words which 
express the idea of eternal duration are sometimes 
employed in a restricted sense. But assertions like these 
impose upon the unwary and the unlearned. Our an- 
swer is, that they may interchange, as the terms of every 
language, irom higher to inferior meanings. This, 
however, is invariably in connexions which preclude 
a possible mistake. They are of this world : it may 
be that the gates of a temple or the foundations of a 
mountain are called eternal. None are deceived. 
The “ everlasting doors” crumble j the “ perpetual 
hills” bow. But is there any plausibility that these 
epithets are used in a restricted sense concerning a 
state beyond this world , — the future which they pro- 
perly signify, without catachresis,' without license; 
while the restrictive sense is improper, forced, and 
only to be justified in the flights of poetic diction. 
Never is there an instance of this kind in the New 
Testament. There are words far narrower, sufficienjjy 
expressive of briefness: why are they. never applied 
to future retribution ? 

There is greater weight in the objection to any 
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aigum^t wMch has been derived fiom the per»>nifi> 
cations of Scripture, and the punishments 'which are 
dmiounced against them. Sodom and Gomorrah are 
“ set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire.” But, then, their inhabitants loe implied, 
who alone could '“give themselves over" to the 
enormities which disgraced them. “The cities are 
turned into ashes.” Asphaltites has engulfed them ; 
their guilty natives now suffer what those cities never 
did nor could experience. The names of these seats 
of ■wickedness are preserved to perpetuate the warn- 
ing of their overthrow. “The sinners before the 
Lord exceedingly” alone can “ suffer,” and their suffer- 
ing is “ the vengeance of eternal fire.” The Apoca- 
lypse speaks of death and hades, of the beast and the 
false prophet, being cast into the lake of fire. These 
are symbols : how can they be susceptible and con- 
scious of suffering? They are evils ; this is the public 
denoimcement of them. The beast and the false 
prophet have their subjects and dupes.* These are 
responsible, the errors did not subsist apart from them, 
and they are capable of punishment. It would, 
indeed, be perverse to ai^e, because personifications 
have no poenal capacity, though like “ sin,” they may 
be “ condemned,” — that, therefore, beings of body and 
soul, when exposed to this ptmishment, are impasrive I 
We hope that we have proved ourselves not disin- 
c^l^ned to fair, unshrinking, inquiry in the preceding 
discussions. We have evaded no kno^ argument and 
difficulty. We have known no ambition of that poor 
originality which would rest the aWiiil tenth upon the 
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oonoeit of a criticism or the venture of a theory. Yet 
have we felt most, deeply the words of Paley : “ It is 
v^ difficult to handle this dreadiitl subject properly ; 
and one cause, fmong others, of the difficulty is, that 
it is not for one poor sinner to denounce such appal- 
ling terrors, such tremendous consequences, against 
another. Damnation is a word, which lies not in the 
mouth of man, who is a worm, towards any of his 
fellow-creatures whatsoever: yet it is cAsolutdy ne- 
cessary that the threatening of Almighty God be made 
hnotm and published'"" Nor is the language of Dwight 
less solemn. “The very preacher who teaches the 
doctrine to others, cannot but know, unless certainly 
assmred of his own salvation, (a case undoubtedly very 
rare,) that he may at that very time be alleging argu- 
ments which are to affect himself and to evince his 
own final destruction, as well as that of others.”* 

Nor have we spoken of recoding feelings, nor been 
lavish in professions of sentiment and charity ; not 
thinking it our duty, whatever was truth, to discredit 
it by apology or to betray it by regret. Different, far 
sterner, has been our task: to chastise infirmity, to 
school reluctance, to raise misgiving, to shame disaf- 
fection. It ought to be enough for us that it is a 
necessary part of a great system, that it is the indis- 
pensable act of eternal rectitude. We would not 
deify ourselves by imaginiug that we are more bene- 
volent than infinite benevolence, and more righteous 

« ‘‘ The Terrors of the Lord.” Sermons on Various Subjects. 

* Theology. We not only think th,e case he imagines rare, but 
impossible. 1 Cor. be. 27. 
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tilran iinfinite righteousness.* We hold that eveiy 
^ught and dedre of our minds should be entished 
when the vision of the bard unfolds : 

^ Thus spake the Eternal Father, and fulfilled 
. All justice.^' ^ 

Is it revealed ? Then are we bound to allow it as 
the teaching of the Chnstian dispensation. This does 
not make it true, but it authenticates it It r^x^ises 
and adopts it It clothes it with irresistible evidence. 
That which must be the consequence of violated law, 
to an immortal nature, is taken up and avouched in 
the ^irect testimony which God gives to truth. He 
henceforth is pledged to it He wants not our 
defences and vindications. He rests his character 
upon it “ He will be clear when he judgeth.” 

Is it revealed ? Then have we no warrant for that 
vacant,. dissembling, state of mind, which would waive 
all opinion, suspend all decision, concerning the fact 
This state of mioBd is often made a boast Such a course 
is to slight the Mvife jtestimony, wliichever it may be, 
to. disparage its authority, to scorn its information. 
It is to treat it not clear, or as not credible, or as 
not important If it be a truth of Scripture, it is to be 
laid hold of like any other. There is not a doctrine 
which we have not equal right to except and reserve. 
Besid^ this suspended conclusion is mere pretence ; 
it is settled unbelief. 

Is it revealed ? It is then surely to be taught. There 

“ Et tamen tanto invenitur errare deformiilis, et contra recta Dei 
verba perversilis, quanto sibi videtur eentire clmeiiUusJ ' — ^Augufitine* 
^Milton: Paradise J|i06t. B. 5 . 
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itiust not 1)6 equivocation cff concealm^it Can ai^ 
motive compare with it ? WheAer it operate on ue to 
warn, or on others to receive the wamiq^, none other 
motive can be weighed against it. It mu^ be an ever 
present thought. Can sloth and apathy stand against 
it? Shall we prophesy smooth things? Shall we 
heal ^ the grievous wound slightly? What is the 
measure of a proper earnestness? Zeal may justify 
its violence of means. It only has a litde time 
to act Let it “save with fear, pulling men out of 
the fire.” 

Is it revealed ? It must occupy a large place in 
Christianity. We might expect to find it uniformly 
described. We might expect to find it uninterruptedly 
reiterated. We might expect to find it assumed 
rather than argued, and threatened rather than ex- 
plained. We might expect to find it so intCTWOven 
with all the other verities' of the sj^Stem, that to loosen 
it, is to derange the whole. We m^t expect to find 
it adduced as a clear, unlabored, ^axkm, — ^that which 
cannot otherwise be, nor can be differently understood. 
Our expectations are all borne out ; the testimonies 
are concurrent, multiplied, unquestioning, integral. 

Is it revealed ? We have until now, chiefly spokmi 
of the Rectitude and Goodness of God. We have 
endeavoured to identify his moral government with 
both. But another view now presses upon us. From 
this lime it is a simple question of His Truth. How is 
that trifled with I Do we seek to exonerate his justice 
or his benevolence, by the denial of his fidthfulness? 
Can he lie ? Is there with him the shadow of 
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tnxnxB^? Hiatih be it? He cannot re|)ent 

He cannot bimself. Let God be true, and every 
man a bar/ ^ Well would it be to examkie, bow &r 
this characteiistic perfection of the Deity bas been tbe 
last to be (xmsidered and revered !* 

It baa beed said, that since human tbreatmi^ are 
often revoked, and without any impeachment of 
veracity, so God may remit his. But human threaten- 
ings ought to be revoked, if hasty and unjust. If well 
-considered and truly just, they ought to be enforced. 
God has revoked his threatenings, but only those 
which are conditional. His truth required the revo- 
catimi. They had pointed to the impenitent alone. 
They could not in veracity be carried out against those 
who repented. He has threatened hell against the sin- 
ner. But if the sinner tuih — Closes his guilty and evU 
charactmstic — he cannot be, acccn^ng to the intent 
and fidelity of thalTthreatenkig, adjudged to that helL 
If God has threatened eternal punishment— as we 
suppose — ^He has foreseen all difficulties, weighed all 
principles, anticipated all consequences. It could not 
be benevolent to threaten, what it was not benevolent 
to inflict; nor just to threaten, what it was not just to 
execute. He can use no artifice nor exa^eration. 
Let us think steadily upon his truth. What did he 
always intend ? If he will not thus pxmish, he did 

• Origen, in hig commentary on Jeremiah xx. 7, — Lord, thou 
liast deceived me^ and 1 was deceived^^ — dares thus to impeach the 
Pivine vetwAtf^ in the matter of eternal punishment. He allows that 
it is declared^ but that God does not in*^tend. It is an amiable decep- 
"^iion which he practises upon his creatures 1 The passage itself is 
-most erroueouslj rendei^. signifies, Thou hast pmuaded me. 
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never intend to punish thus. It was neva the mean- 
ing of his mind. But has he declared that he would ? 
Then it was untruth. It might be a kind deceptions 
it was untrutL It might be a judicial ficticm — ^it 
was untruth. From the b^inning, however merd&l 
its arts and attempts, it was untruth. Let others bear 
the reproach of making the faithful Creator thus falsify 
himself : our hearts tmm cold at the supposition. 

It is a small thing to be ourselves discredited whoi 
the God of truth is not believed. We may little 
complain to be charged with insincerity, when He 
who is Light docs not escape. We are brought under 
a double accusation. Hard must be oiu* nature to 
allow the tenet, — harder our nature still, that, allowii^ 
it, oiu* conduct continues what it is I The hope, the 
ingenious effort, is to derive a proof from our incon- 
sistency that we do not believe it ourselves.. Much 
may be learnt from the objection. Let them who 
believe that there is eternal residue of punishment, not 
be angry at the retort. Let them more honestly con- 
fess their convictions, and more earnestly deliver their 
souls. Let them cry aloud and spare not. Let them 
blow the trumpet and give the people warning. Let 
them be goaded to the decorum of their proper zeal, 
though by scorn and taimt. But they may reply, to 
them who reproach them, in no mean strength of 
justice. Are iJiey clear in their own function? They 
ought to feel to the full of that misery which they can 
define. They ought to exercise an enlightened sym- 
pathy with that which falls within the stands^ id. 
their ideas. They allege that the theory of eternal 
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pimidbjment miM defeat eveiy ^ of jnaetically 
im|>re88ing men. They say that it can only confound 
'and overwhelm. Then let them occupy their own 
assured ground. Yet might they not feel more duly? 
They hesitate not to declare the relief and abatement 
of thar sensibility in their more restricted view. Do 
they not enjoy a diEpx>por1ionate calm? Are they 
adequately affected with their own forebodings? 
These enact before them many a tragedy, which might 
well move their terror and their pity. But»in the 
assertion that eternal punishment cannot be believed, 
because it stirs no corre^nding emotion and zeal, 
subsists no argument, rises no conviction. The impos- 
sibility that any should fully understand and feel the 
entire case ifl obvious. The impression of the duty 
which it su^ests may be received, and widely obtains. 
Towards the whole fact, our conception must fail: 
towards our relation in respect of it, it need not. It 
has been often argued that the clearer view of 
heavenly glory would impair moral agency by actmg 
too strongly on human impulse, by distimbing the 
regulations and businesses of the present life, by with- 
drawing thought and sympathy from the objects of 
immediate duty and affection. But have we not “ the 
substance of things hoped for?” Were mme of hell 
understood, it might disfract our freedom rather than 
move otur deemon. Have we not sufiScient know- 
ledge of the terror of the Lord to persuade men?” 
This species of animadversion might be applied to 
every other truth. The Bicamation of the Sem of 
God, — his Sufferings, — ^his Glories, -—his Claims, — ^who 
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entertains aright? Who can gra^ the infinite 
these themes? Yet may “ we know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge ! ” 

And even such chidings as these we little more than 
share with the spirits of heaven. Theirawfiilapplauseof 
Divine judgement, — their halleluia while the mioke of 
torment ascendeth up for ever and ever, subject them 
to accusations scarcely less severe. By every endeavor 
to explain away these acts, we plainly pmceive what 
it is supposed those acts would deserve of^Hame and 
censure if they were to be truly believed. We are 
told if all this were real, heaven could not be endured: 
that it would be only a higher point whence to descry 
a wider horizon of misery. Concerning this state of 
mind which approves as well as acquiesces, we are 
only bound to ask: Is the judgement “true and 
righteous?” In its truth we have the pledge of its 
righteousness. If both true and righteous, the minds 
of perfected beings must justify them. The holiness 
of these beings consists in their entire agreement to 
the Divine Will. They cannot deaie, — though this 
punishment be the necessary means of dmnonstrating 
it, — that God should be less just and faithfulr We, 
compassed with infirmity, often fearing lest yre our- 
selves should be disapproved, caimot enter into this 
dread sympathy. But in Scripture, even in its most 
devotional portions, do we discover language most 
terribly denunciatory. There is imprecation whicli 
we feel that we cannot employ. It may be very just 
mitidsm that it is prophetic. Then is it ti^ We 
may also add,— we cannot do le8S,-7that it is an issue 
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m which — ^(nigh we do not pray for it— -we are 
hound to cou^ade. Acquiesoenoe ia susp^ded appro* 
haticm, a state of mind which assures itself that there 
are reasons which, when known, shall secure an un* 
mixed applause. We now read : “ Let burning coals 
&11 upcm thm ; let them be cast into the fire ; into 
deep pits, that they rise not again.” It is a menace 
against the wicked, and it is merciful to them as a 
moral dissuasion. If they be finally impenitent, it is a 
prediction.^ It is an imprecation. We are not called 
to offar it. Our prayer is for them in their calamities. 
Yet we must confirm and justify. To the curse, as to 
the blessing, we must say. Amen. When it is fulfilled, 
whatever be the shock of feeling, hke Aaron, with the 
ashes of his sons before., him, we must “hold our 
peace.” In a purer state of existence, what is now 
reluctant shall be reconciled, what is now hesitating 
shall be corroborated, what is now doubting shall be 
cleared. Our nature shall be sublimated in all its 
powers and tempers. In the Divine light we shall see 
light 

And we would implore to be heard in our remon- 
strance against the earliest scepticism, dwelling but in 
a thought, an injected thought, a tempting thought, — 
“ Tea, hath God said ?” It may well claim to be 
irpHtTOP ipevSot^ the first lie ever told to man, worthy of 
the lather of lies, who, whmi he>ipeaketh a lie,’ 
q>eaketh of his own, the first broached against holy 
truth, the first to invalidate it still. “Ye shall not 
surely d^” What is it that causes the Iow,^unim'> 
presrave, views qf Human Bedempti<Hi whidfi find 
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their place among us, its freezing descriptaons, ills 
attenuated fosses ? Where is the tongue which fires 
with its wonders and tells of it all the day long? 
Where is the fellowship of those sufferi^ into which 
angels desire to look ? Where is the mmistry instinct, 
sufiused, travailing, with it? Where are the palpitat- 
ing crowds hanging on its glad tidings ? Salvation 
Jfrom the wrath to come ! Where is its cry ? Where 
’ is its vibration ? “ Who hath believed our report T* 
What a sublimity in its pretensions 1 What a humi- 
liation of our acknowledged failings ! How can we 
account for our ease and pitilessness, — ^whencever the 
chaige may come, — in regarding the spiritual condition 
of men around us? By what stupor are we oppressed? 
How slightly are we alarmed at their danger, or con- 
cerned for their rescue 1 What has happened imto us 
that we are not wrung with commiseration nor shaken 
by fear ? There should be a very great trembliiig 1 
What is it that steels the hearts of the attendants on 
the sanctuary and the hearers of the Gospel ? Why 
are the beseechings of mercy so coldly met ? “ Their 
heart is made gross.” The word comes with no power, 
it’frdls with no weight We, who minister the 
Gospel, are unto them as one that mocketh, or as one 
' that playeth skilfully on an instrument. They make 
light of it What is it, — ^not to blame others only, — 
that paralyses our ministry ? Where are its burning 
misigns, its attesting seals, the watching for souls, the 
' occupation of Christ’s stead, the unction, the tender- 
ness, the much fear and trembling? Are we true ? Are 
we alive ? clothed with salvation ? . dad vViUi zeal ? 
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inOist is it tltat 8(q[>l^icate8 our hopeiiil jouth, — new 
aroused to gpuire, wanning with impression, almost 
pn^ared to decide, gladdenii^ pastor, parent, fiiend,~ 
a^ bears thmn insensibly, but sorely, into the gulf of 
infidelity ? What a change has come over their 
spirit I Ingenuousness has withered, and serioumess 
has fied ! What a speech of daring falls from their 
mouth 1 Cavils and jests, loose and profane, fill up 
their discourse ! “ There is oneanswer, — ^the want of an ‘ 
entire, abiding, conviction that this doctrine is true, — 
the lurking, undefined, idea, that there may be relief 
and melioration I We need a more fixed faith and 
impression of what shall be “ the portion of the unbe* 
lievCT.” We require to think of the case of the lost 
aimer as utterly, hopelessly, irreclaimable. A few 
may retain the general truths of revelation, its grace 
and its godliness, while they cherish a difierent 
expectation. Yet with them there will never be 
fiiund the eneigy of religion. They are always under 
the temptation to bend their remaining creed to this 
perilous unit. It is a thing to disturb or to assimilate 
aU else. It is an “old leaven," which must either 
jfermeutthe “new lump,” or remain inert and isolafed 
by its side. In their hands the undertakiii^ of jnety 
presently decline. The great concerts of missionaiy 
effoarts owe than little. Th^ are rymmirfynt- 1 They 


• ^ iw al nw Wmv JiuAiivim r* mU 

“ But the greatest among remabiog crimes is die petubu^. .and 
supercilioasness of jroutb, when directed against sacnd tbbgs, mncli 
i«g»v8ted wImbd uttered in temple, m assembty, in putdic conven- 
tion, or d>e ntidtitnde b generd."— Rato: I>e l^eg. Bli. *. * - 
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cannot be moved to grapple with a temporaiy eviL 
They look afar, and the universe is ^g^tored. Bat 
know they this ? The influence of their assumption 
passes away from them upon others. If tiiey should 
“ take away from the words of the prophe<7 of this 
book,” — and evai only tmderstanding it of that 
specific book, how full is it of eternal retribution,—^ 
they may fortify unbelief and embolden rin. More 
frequently is this theory maintained by them who deny 
the Godhead and atonement of Christ, the Divine 
Personality and Regenerating work of the Holy Spirit, 
whatever constitutes the glory and riches of Chris- 
tianity. Nor is the process of the ^ptidsm darkling 
and uncertain. Propound the statement; that this 
doctrine of eternal punishment need not be believed, 
ought not to be believed^ cannot be believed I 
Lighter opinions of the desert of sin will instantly 
possess the mind. As the evil of sin is diminilihed, so 
will the necessity and worth of an atonement be 
reduced. When that again is less and less esteemed, 
until perhaps alt(^ther rejected, jrhy should God, 
the eternal Son, the Compeer of the Lord of hosts, 
take on him our nature and assume omr mediatorship? 
Where is now the height and depth, where is the 
length and breadth, of the love of Christ? Why 
should we sing. Worthy is the Lamb who was slain ? 
Every step seems just, every reasoning conclurive. The 
shipwreck of froth is commonly made upon this roth. 

Some controvertists have affected a strong derire to 
disabuse Christianity of this doctrine, because it is the 
occasion of infidelity. They have urged that, so long 

2k. 
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as iSiainfidd identified it -with the Ghrustian faith, he 
'oroald persin in his disbelief. We affirm, fixan no 
narrow observation, fiom no slight experience, that 
every attempt to cast it off he regards as a sorry 
shift, an ignoble evasion. He can read the doc- 
trine in Christianity, if others cannot He knows that 
it may not be erased without destroying the emphasis 
of the whole. What is the ground of its seriousnera? 
What is the reason of its expostulation ? So long as 
there was this “ going down into the pit,” it might 
boast its “ ransom.” So long as there was “ wrath to 
come,” it might exhibit “ the Son of God, even Jesus, 
who delivereth ifroin it.” Dislodge this doctrine, and 
the entire system is thrown into incongruity and 
covered with shame. It no longer comports itself. 
The ground it occupiedris swept fix)m under it. Its 
high bearing is bowed down. Its hand is shortened. 
Its pretensions are laid low by the vain eul<^ that it 
has abandoned none to everlasting punishment, which 
is but the meagre confession that it has snatched none 
firom it ! 

We cannot, then, for a moment pursue the too com- 
mon course, that which appeab to men, urging them 
to act as though this doctrine may be tme, as though 
eternal punishment may be possible. This, it is said, 
with an odious coldness, is the safisr side on wMch to 
err. We disclaim all share in such appeals. Has €h>d 
left the awful truth in any, the most partial, the mort 
conceivable, suspense? Is it suffered to oscillate a 
moment in the balance ? Is it yea and nay by turns ? 
God being our judge, we do not know the ^ladow <ff 
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m azgameiiit, the pi^etext of a resting-plao^ wlikh can 
help such doul^. AU revdatioa is its aj^jpurfaeoi aad 
its Amen. We dare not warn, lest it be so 1 We 
dare not remit to the m<»e prudent altematiye I Our 
lips may &Iter while we pronounce the treble, endless, 
woe, but it is with pity and not with doubt I And if 
it might ccmsist with the staidness of dissertation to 
offer counsel and warning, how would we uige men 
not to trust to a hope no firmer than a spider’s web I 
Christianity in its first,*fontal, thought contends against 
it. To enter into coalition with it, would be to refute 
all its own scope and aim. It cannot be indulged, 
but to 'the most serious weakening of all its 
claims ; seldom, but to their entire rejection. It may 
be only a secret thought, a reserved wish. But this 
is perilous. Be sure it is already something more. 
Rash is he who ventures all on such a trust,— who 
shoots the gulf because it may drift him to a strand, 
who leaps the pit because it may not be bottomless. 
Scripture rigidly insists on pre-requisites of character 
and conduct to our glorification. This theory annuls 
them. The wicked are finally secure. They cannot 
forfeit this. Though they have not “done the will 
of Grod," they “ abide for ever.” Though they have 
not “ ccmfessed Christ before men,” thrnn will Chri^ 
“ confess befine his Father and the angels.” Thou^ 
they have “ lived after the flesh,” they “ shidl live.” 
Though they have. not “ overcome the world,” theirs 
is “ the victory.” Let us ask, what premiss suggests 
it ? What analogy paints it ? What intuition fevors 
it ? Is it not of the spirit and tone of them who say, 

2 k2 
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** Peace, sa^ty,** while sadden 'destxuctaon comeih 
upon them ?” ‘ Is it not the reversal of every Chris- 
tiiim rule and test ? ‘‘ Without holiness” men diall 
“ see the Lord.” None “ come short of entepng into 
his rest” “ The unrighteous” shall “ inherit the king* 
dom of Christ and of Gk>d.” The objection will be 
that, these conditions shall be complied with. In 
a future period they shall be qualified and pr^ared. 
Our answer has been given. There is no tendency, 
no provision, to secure this moral change. How is 
“ this kind to go forth ?” “ When shall it once be ?” 
What is there in their nature to encourage it ? “As 
saith the proverb of the ancients, Wickedness pio- 
ceedeth from the wicked.”* What is there in their 
region to encite it ? “ In the land of uprightnew will 
he* deal unjustly, and will not behold the majesty of 
the Lord.”* What is there in their exercises of 
thought and feeling to mature it. ? “ How long will it 
be ere they attain to innocency ?” * 

We know that it is averred that something defined, 
conceivable, in the measure of retiibulion will be mcoe 
bindii^ on the conscimice than that which being 
eternal pannot be apprehended. Something more 
palpable is wanted. But is it not fotmd that the most 
wicked always prefer this view ? Pjropose annihikb 
tion,,and he welcomes it.*' Propose reston^on, and 
he finds in it an opiate for his fear and a license fin* 

" 1 Sam. x]aT..18. * Isaiali xxvi. 10. * Homs tUL 6. 

* “Nee ignore jdorosque conacieatis meritonun nihil m mm poot 
mortem magis optare, qnam credere; midimt enim extiagu penitMi 
qnam' ad rapplida reparari.’*—Miauciu8 Felix. 
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Birin. It aowB the <»de8B a view of 

punishmait wMch sliades off all its deeper gloom in 
the certainty of its termination. Tell him of agonies, 
(mly remedial, all self-exhausting, and scarcely 'will he 
tremble. The end redeems, if it does not overpower, 
them. “The cast ttway” shall be thrown upon a shcoe 
of safety and peace. “ The lake of fire" flows^into 
“ the sea of glase.” The “ tongue is tormented in that 
dame,” to attune and modulate it to sing “ the new 
song.” HeU is the circuitous, rougher, yet the safe, 
road to heaven. But while you tell him this, he will 
think that you tell him more, — that he may lay too 
much stress upon the importance of- time, that he may 
give too earnest heed to the care of the soul, that he 
.’lay be too intent upon attaining the present blessings 
of salvation. Though you intended it not, you have 
checked his alarm, and soothed his trepidation. 
Eternity is not at stake 1 It shall be well with him ! 
Things to come are his 1 No depths shall separate 
hkn from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord 1 Wrath even imto the uttermost will soon 
expend itself! His agreement is with hell ! Though 
the Master of the celestial house hath rifien up and 
shut to the door, no more doth “He who hath the 
key of David shut, and no man openeth !” — ^There is 
nothing of Christianity, in a word, which this view 
does not loosen and contravene. Surely adherence to 
such a speculation debars all Christian fellowship. 
We cannot be one -vrith them who maintain it. Our 
disagreement is not chiedy with the fr.llacious view 
■which they take of others, — ^their mischievous flattery 
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of miai;-^bat with th^ self-estinwtim. We hold 
not a common salvation. We confess not the wane 
Saviour. We admowledge not same deUveranoe. 
We enter the feld rescued fitm an endless perdition. 
We are alive from an eternal death. We publish it, 
we praise it Brought Up from the horrible pit, re- 
deemed from the lowest hell, telling aloud how we 
have been snatched from everlasting destruction, what 
would be our meeting with them who deny like 
obligations, — ^who declare that such a doom would 
not be just, cannot be true, has not been avmted ? 
Little need have they of the physician !• How can 
we sit together at the table of the Lord? If.,a struggle 
be ever known in this hallowed scene, it is, who owes 
most imto his Lord ? Who can then “ take his bill,” 
and “ write” a lower sum ? Who would defraud the 
claim ? Who abate the debt ? “ To whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little.” The mystic bread is 
in our hand, — the muniment of endless life, the 

* ' ^'This belief is necessary to teach ns to make a fit estimate of the 
price of Christ's blood, to value sufficiently the work of our redemp- 
lion, to acknowledge and admire the love of God to us m Christ, 
For he which believeth not the eternity of torments to comci can 
never value sufficiently that ransom by which we were redeemed 
from them, or be proportionately thankful to his Redeemer, by whose 
intervention we have esci^ped them; whereas he who is senSlbla of 
the loss of heaven and the everlasting privation of the presence of 
God, of the torments of fire, the company of the devil and his angels, 
the vials of the wrath of an angry"^ and never*to*berappeased God, 
and hopeth to escape all these by virtue of the death of bis Redeemer} 
cannot but highly value the price of that blood, and be proportion- 
ately thankful for so ^ plenteous a redemption.' " — ^Pearson's Expo- 
sition of the Creed. 
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passover from endles? bondage: wbat sympatby? while 
in this act of the communion of the body of Christ, 
can we cherish with them who aUow no proper 
punishmeiU, who plead no indefeasible liability, who 
confound justice with mer(y, and right with grace ? 
Let their other prindples be correct, this must vitiate 
them. And while we celebrate our redemption as a 
sovereign act, passing by fallen angels, abandoning 
them to everlasting despair, — ^it may be that they who 
thus sat with us, would extend their thoughts and 
hopes even to reclamation ! The redemption 
would not be only of all men, but of fiends them- 
selves 1 They would drink the cup of devils, the cup 
of which devils might, prelusively drink ! “ This is 
not to eat the Lord’s supper.” “ We have not so 
learned Christ.” An » eternal redemption” we r^ard 
as involving an equally eternal enslavement. Heaven 
is only heaven while there exists a hell ! 

It is equally impossible to maintain the ofiSices of 
brotherhood with them who “ teach men so.” They 
oppose our great work, our one function, to warn 
men to flee from the wrath to come. To give them 
the right hand of fellowship, to bid them<xod qteed, 
is to avow the innocence of their error, and the idle- 
ness of our faith. None after this can esteem us 
earnest;— -barely 8incere^ Our teachings, our expostu- 
lations, are all ampiUed. An air of indifference is 
thrown over all. A man shall be called Christian 
minister who dmes the immortality of the soul 1 A 
man shall be%ailed evai^lic herald who preaches 
the cfisciplinary flames of the pit ! Well ifiay the 
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people love to lmy» it so I Be. may bartor liar titles 
to candor and tmms of populazity. BiUi we may not 
swexre. We cannot tum fixan the commandment of 
tlie Iiord. We daxe not flatter. With whatever pain, 
we must stand aloof fiom those advocates who with 
sinuous dehudcms strengthen the refl^ of hes, and 
embolden the hopes of sinners. We spe^ it in no 
spirit of denouncement : we obey but stem necessity : 
ouisnre diffamt missions ! God speed I How could 
we bid it ? Brotherhood ! ^ow could we profess 
it ? We know no compromise: we brook no allianoe: 
we dream no truce I 

One admonition more we cannot restrain. The 
theology of our community is an immense and precious 
store. Steady attachment to evangelic truth and to 
ite tremendous sanctions, has been our name. We are 
indeed fallen, if any take from us this crown. Yet may 
there be room for fear, — at least occasion jealousy. 
We are surrounded by evil influences. There are 
doting questions of speculation. There are spurious 
canons of criticism. The fashion of the presmit mind 
of man is to object and cavil. There is a love o£ 
exception. ' Error receives much of the homage all of 
which is due to truth. There is a dread of credulity, 
the by-word of holy fiuth. It is a boast that doctrine 
is held in eveiy extenuated form. It is ^flaced, thus 
plausibly mifeebled, rather benmth the protection of 
philosophy than of revelation. Thmre is an impatimice 

what is ancient and settled. Everything is to be tried 
and examined afresh. Let it, — ^but say'^ot that it was 
never investigated until now. Let it, — ^but remembmr 
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that the idea^ tibe substance, of Divine com]nunicatio& 
can never chai^. Let it,-~but honor the inspire 
word with at least the same allowance of -self-int^- 
gence, consistency, honesty, which human authorship 
receives. Concession may be a weakness : the emula- 
tion of candor may tempt, and the meed id popularity 
may repay it To be ranked among the freer spirits 
of the age, — independent of party, di^thralled from 
antiquity y^is the prize which many a vain and ekcite- 
able temperament ardently would seek. To this wile 
and snare we must opp(»e an unblenching front The 
frwnii^ caress and compliment, the sending of portions 
one to another, we must spurn. Let us contend 
earnestly, let us strive tc^ether, for the truth. If there 
be men who have “ crept in unawares among us,” — 
falstf to the vows of ordination,— ^losing and under- 
mining the awfiil retribution which shall fall upon 
the impenitent, the unbelieving, the disob^ent — 
cheapening to themselves worldly favor and applause — 
we are not compelled to falsify our standards, or to 
dishonor our ancestors. What momentary security 
have we, that these bold innovators will retain any 
other truth ? This we do ingenuously declare, that 
beginning with the denial of any other, they might 
have stopped : they have b^un with that dangerous 
denial, at*** which few stand still. This we do 
ingenuously declare, that they have struck a blow, 
which, though many others would only have shaken 
outwork or battlement, rives the mighty citadel. We 
must bear the chai^ of bigotry and zealotism, but we 
cm only regard it as a pernicious, and destructive, and 
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truly damiMihle, ozror. Wo call it not an unimportant 
defect^ a point of Terence, admitting of ample and 
easy acocmmodation. It is rapture, never to be dosed. 
It is war from generation to gen^tion. Be it our 
lowest appeal, still we make it— Shall the children of 
the Separatists, and the allies of tiie Nonconformists, 
turn aside frcnn that hill, strong, rich, theology, which 
all evangelic churches acknowledge, from the vessel of 
which they all borrow oil to feed their lamps ? We 
do hone^y believe, we must therefore daimtlessly 
affirm, that this is the most ffital scepticion of the day, 
— ^the parent of every other, the bane of ali ! 

A state of mind, in respect of moral dispositions, is 
not less essential to the formation of sound religious 
cmidusions, than the capacity for evidence. Error is 
inddious in its approach^. It flatters by liberality, 
and betrays by sophi8m> We are not reconciled to it 
at once. There are disgusts to be allayed, and fears to 
be vanquished. Littleby little are we allured. Of none, 
perhaps, is the equivocal charader more certsun than 
of this. We believe it dways originates in sm undue 
conception of sin. This may be greatly modified. 
It does not “ appear sin.” Often, we believe, is U 
strengthened by the forgetflilness that oiu: fficts and 
fficulties are alike limited, and by a pretension to 
knowledge, flir beyond our actual attaybont Let 
ns beware of the first wrbng direction of thou^t 
and ffiding, however minute the d^ree : ffiarfq^ may 
be the after deviations. 

The voyager enters a current which seems "pny- 
pitious, there is no apparent diversion from his course, 
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Ms baric speeds well, Ms <>ar does not toil nor Ms sail 
strain. M his confidence all promiseB socoeas. B&f: 
wMle he examines, scarcely does it seem that he has 
advanced; Much, again and again, reminds Mm of 
what he has notice just before. A strange fimiiH a r ity 
impresses Ms sense. Still current flows into current, 
wMle onward and buoyant is his track. Soon he feeb 
an unnatural vibration. Where he ^ded, he now 
whirls, along. The truth seizes upon him. He is 
sweeping a whirlpool. X<ong sincd he has mitered the 
▼mrge of a maelstrom, and he is now the ^rt of its 
g3o:ation8. No power is left his helm or mast: he is 
the trembling, unresisting, prey. He hears the roar, 
he is drawn into the suck, of the vortex. Not only the 
circle lessens, the very surface slopes. The central 
fimnel and abyss, * dark -heaving, smooth, vitreous, 
yawns. The mariner shrieks, the skiff is swallowed 
up, where the waters only separate to dose, where the 
outermost attraction was but the minister to the fiunine 
of tMs devouring maw. 

If the doctrine of the preceding aigument be true, 
let it be asseverated I Let it possess our minds ! 
Let us rush in betwemi the living and the dead ! The 
gate may be strait, but it is open I The way may be 
narrow, l^t it is plain t If we believe this doctrine, 
let us think, feel, act, a#*those who not only believe it 
to be true, but real ! 
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The Lecturer has now fulfilled his solemn task. 
He undertook it with much self-distrust Then health 
seemed firm, and life was strong in him. Suddenly 
the Gprixigs of strength felled. But his tadc could not 
be feigotten. It was a fearful weigh! which he carried 
with hiiH to foreign dimes. It was a duty finom which, 
however, amidst wanderings which brought him no 
vigor, and lassitudes which yidded to no excitement, 
he did not shrink. He held fast by it. It was in his 
thoughts day and night. Not the deep shadows nor 
the grinding glaciers of Alpine heights, could turn him 
from it. Whether this condition were favorable or 
not to his meditation, he must not judge. It may be 
that it lent feebleness to it At least, it kept him 
serious. Still he r^etted not that it was his theme 
In weakness and fear he pursued it He knew none 
more important Others su^ested that none could be 
more seasonable. Often it was impressed upon him 
that he could not survive to complete his plan. Then 
came pensive, but not bitter, thoughts, how some 
beloved fiiend might endeavor to collect and shape 
the materials which survived their compiler ; and then 
it was that he most approved the truth and amiable- 
ness of the doctrine which he has lived to vindicate, 
and Aen too, did he feel, when there could be no 
boasdng, that a better service to the church and to 
the world — ^not to fcaget* or* cover countless impeis 
feptions — ^might scarc^ be attempted by a dying man ! 
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A. (page S4.) 

The doctrine of the Sophiata waS| Td dtKolop xal t 6 dlexp^v dl jtvtril 
aXXA v6ftf : that whatever is just or disgraceful finds not its distinc- 
tion in the nature of things, but in arbitraiy opinion or law.” 
Against this unworthy notion, the greatest of ancient philosophers 
vehemently contends. Nothing can be finer than the whole of the 
argument and appeal : 

ow KrfpVKOy rjv V tya>; ^ di;v6r Sp fiiroi, in 6 
viig TOP &(nar^ Ti m\ buctu&rarop, ivbaifiop€<naTOP ttcpipf. . . . Toy bt 
tcdKitnop rt teat dbuctirarop dffkiararop. . . . obp npotrayopway tivop, 
idp T€ Wdoy^i roiovroi Spr€t, ibp re iiri^irdyras dp6pwrovs rf xal 

l%all we have a herald to sound aloud what 1 have said ? Bather I 
will take upon myself to proclaim that the son of Ariston adjudges 
him who is most excellent and righteous the happiest man, and him 
who is basest and most unjust, the most disappointedly miserable. 
And I further ask, May I not so put my case, that this is folly the , 
same, whether or not their actions be concealed from men and 
gods ?” This is spoken of as an 'AirSbrt^iSj a demonstration. — t^lato; 
De Kepub. lib. ix. 

That there are some ideas of the mind which were not stamped 
or imprinted upon it from the sensible objects without, and, there- 
fore, must needs arise from the innate vigor and activity of the mind 
il^, is evident, in that there are, first, ideas of such things as nei- 
ther ai6 aflfections of bodies, nor could be imprinted or conveyed by. 
any local notions, nor can be^ctared at all by the fancy in any 
sensible colors ; such are the ideas of wisdom, folly, prudence, im- 
prud^oe, knowledge, ignorance, verity, falsity, virtue, vice, honesty, 
dishonesty, justice and injustice, volition, cogitation, nay, of sense 
itself, which is a species of cogitation, and uriiich is not perceptible 
by any sense, and many other suen like notions as include something 
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of tibeiiii or refer to oogitatiTe beinge^y ; wUch ideas 

most need spring from the ac<i?e power and innate feosmdh^ of the 
mind itself, because the oorporea] objects Of sense can imprint no 
such things upon it Secmidlyi in that there are many xelatiTe 
notions and ideas attributed as well to cm|K^r 6 al asiac(n|Kn^ things, 
that proceed wholly from the actiTity of the mind comparing one 
thing with another. Such as are cause, effect, means, end^ order, 
propoitllsn, similitude, dissimilitude, equality, inequality, aptitude, 
inaptitude, symmetry, asymmetry, whole and part, genus and species, 
and the like. But that which imposes upon men's judgements here, 
80 as to make them think that these are all passive impressions made 
iqm Ihe soul by the objects of sense, is nothing else but this, 
beoause the notions both of those rriative ideas, and also of those 
other immaterial things (as virtue, wisdom, the soul, God,) are most 
oommonly excited and awakened occasionally from the appulseof 
outwserd objects knocking at the doors our simsea And these 
men, not distinguishing betwixt the outward occasion or invitation of 
those cogitations, and the immediate active or productive cause of 
them, impute them, therefore, all alike, as well these intelligible as 
the other sensible ideas or phantasms, to the efficiency or activity of 
the mltward objects upon us." — Ckidworth ; Eternal and Immutable 
Morality, book iv. chapter 2 . 

This noble statement only needs the modification, that such ideas 
are not produced by the mind, but exist without : yet their natare 
is coi^mnal to the mind, and the mind is capable of them. Let 
• them once be presented to it, and it can at once receive, it must at 
onoe iqiptwe, them. The ^^appulse” is wanted, and nothing besidesu 
vitas pbilo80}diia dux ! O virtutis indagatrix, expultrixque 
vitioraml Quid non modo nos, sed omnino vita hominum sine te esse 
potmsset? Tu urbes peperisti : tu dissipatos homines in societatem 
vitm ccotvocasti : tu eos inter se prime domiciliis, deinde coojugiis, 
turn liteiunim et vocum communione junxisti : tu inventrix 
tu snagistiu momm et disciplinm fuisti. Ad te confiigisnus : a ts 
i0pem petimus : tibi nos,' nt antes magna ex parte, sic nunc penitus 
totosque tandimus. Est autem unus dies, bene et ex pneoeptis tipi 
actiis, peccanti immortalitati anteponeadus. Ctyus igitiir potius 
opibus utamur, quam tuis ? qum vitae tranquillitatem Qobif 
es, et terrorem martis 8 Ustulisti.”~CiceBo: Tuse* Outset, lih*Xf 
chap. 2 . " m 

Ibis beaipiful pariiprti|di, too flatteringly depicts and esklnutes the 
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prabes of philoecqii^i bat it does diow most iiiiosteaatattaiiify of 
wkat unenlightened reason is capable in the eonoaption of moiab and 
the regulation of mannerii^ The error of the descriptikm is, that the 
writer attributes to philosophy,, modal and systematic, what is due to 
the workings of simple, original, reason. The truth is, that the sages 
of antiqmty did little for the highest, for the practical^ wisdom. 
That which is called the Pre-Socratic Fhifosophy is degaxA and 
ingenious rather than useful. The Ionian class, boasting its fhides, 
Anaximenes, Heraclitus, — its Anaximander, Anaxagoras, Archelam^ 
— descending to Pythagoras; the Eleatic school, numbering Parme-' 
nides, Zeno, Melissus, £mpedocl<»; the Sophist order, — scarcely did 
they advance the ethical idea, often obsctkring it not only with their 
vague theories, but even with their exquisite visions. It was in such 
a spirit of disdain for all, that Cicero thus panegyrises Socrates, in the 
section of the Tusculan Questions next, save one, to the ft>rmer quota- 
tion; Primus philosophiam devocavit e cselo, etinurbibus collocavit, 
et in domos etiam introduxit, et coegit de vita et moribus, rebusque 
bonb et malis quaerere.” 

*^That men did not become aware of conscience as a peculiar 
power of the mind, till they bad long reasoned and meditated upon 
actions and rules, — that they did not at first separate it from all olhmr 
faculties, mark it by a name and clearly discern its place ; may well 
be supposed, for with how much labor and doubt and eftbrt and 
struggle have all abstract thoughts, however clear, all foundations of 
general truths, however sure, been extricated by man from the com- 
plex mass of events and appearances which surround him. Tardily 
and gradually, no doubt, do the principles of moral truth emerge into 
view even among the sagest and most virtuous of the heathen. But 
has not this been so with abstract truths of the plainest kinds ? 
Even those portions of human knowledge to which we in this seat of 
study turn men’s eyes as the very type and exemplar of evident and 
indisputable speculative truth ; the properties I mean of space and 
of number ; were not these, too, brought into view late and slowly 
and partiany among the most acute and luminous intelleots of tihe ^ 
ancient world ? while over the greater part of the earth and during 
die greater portion of the world’s history, no clear apprehension, at 
ail, of Mich doctrines has found plaoe in men’s mind. Yet, who 
among us holds that, therefore, these doctrines are precarious ? and 
who does not see 4hat the facul^es by which we apprehend the 
properties of apace and number are not the less real or the less trust- 
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irofAji hbmm require to be iuifold6%«tid eipeiu}ed by 
exeieiie and by teaching. Even thoogh 
dbotiU invoke principles as certain and al dear as thoee by means 
of which they compare the largeness of visible things ; even if there 
boi conc^Tung right and wrong, a knowledge as distinct and inde* 
pend^t as that which studious men have established oonouniing 
the straight and crooked forms tji material objects ; it need not 
snipriae m that sfoch knowledge did not mamfisst itself in a disrinot 
and speculative diape, till men, had made considerable progress in 
the (Speculative exercise of thdr intdlectual powers.* —Whewell : 
On the Foundations of Morals. From Smuons before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 


B. (page 86.) 

** Nor is the use of the words, good and evil, right and torong, when 
used in a moral sense, altogether unfixed and arbitrary, according to 
the variety of notions, opinions, and views, that occasion the fore- 
mentioned variety of sentiment. For though the signification of 
words is determined by particular use, yet that which governs in the 
use of terms, is general or common use. And mankind, in What 
th^ would signify by terms, are obliged to aim at a consietent 
use : because it is easily found that the end of language, which is to 
be a common medium of manifesting ideas and sentiment, cannot be 
obtained any other way than by a consistent use of words ; both that 
men should be consistent with themselves, and one with another, in 
the use of them. But men cannot call anything right or wrong, 
worthy or ill-deserving, consistently, than by callihg things so which 
truly deserve praise or blame, t. e. tilings, wherein all things con- 
sidered, there is most uniformity in connecting with praise of blame. 
There is no other way in which they can use these terms ctmsistently 
with themselves. Thus if thieves and traitors be angiy with in- 
formers that bring them to justice, and call their behaviour by odious 
names ; yet herein they are inconsistent with themselves ; because, 
wbei} th^ put themselves in the place of them who have injured 
them, they sqpprove the same«thing they oond^n. And, tfaemfore, 
sudi are capable of being convinced, that they ap{^y these odious 
terms in an abusive maimer. So, a nation ^at jnosectites an 
amMtioiis design of universal empire, by stibduing other nations 
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with fijw and sword^wAy affix tenoA, whkh i%iiify the 
degrees of Yirtney to the eon^ct of each as show die most eiq;iiged| 
staUe, resoliite spuit in this affldr, and do most of this bloody work. 
Bat yet they are capable of being conviiioedi that they oae these 
terms inconsistently^ and abuse language in it, and so having their 
mouths stopped. And not only wUi (must?) use such words 
inconsistently with themselves^ but also with <me another, by using 
them any otherwise than to signify tme merit or ill«4eservii%, as 
before explained. For there is no way e^whomn men bave any notion 
of good or ill desert, in which mankind in general can agree. Man- 
kind in general seem to suppose smne general standmrd^ or foun^tion 
in natur€f for a universal consistence in the use of the terms whereby 
they express moral good or evil; which none can depart from but 
through error and mistake. This is evidently supposed in all their 
dieputea about right and wrang^ and in all endeavours used to prove 
that any thing is eith^ good or snt/, in a moral sense.**— Pres. 
Edwards: The Nature of True Virtue, chap. viii. 


C. (page 89.) 

In analyzing the human mind in reference to its moral perceptions, 
we may remember, if we do not altogether approve, both ancient and 
modem distinctions. Aristotle dwells repeatedly upon the Diono^tic 
and Ethical principles, applying the one to dialectic or logical know- 
ledge, and the latter to virtue and duty. The Germans, in their 
scholastics, discriminate in nearly the same manner. By Sernunft 
th^ intend Reason, the highest mind of man, the source of ideas. 
By Servant, that mind of man, which we call Understanding,— the 
power of ascertaining and appreciating relationships and obligations. 


D. (page 41.) 

A truth is not less a truth from whatever quarter it comet. We 
know not a better recapitulation of the characters of the natural ||ir 
than that which is given by Volney, in his Law of Nature.** It 
is pcitmtive, immediatei universal, invixiable, evident, reasonable, 
just, pacific, beneficent, and of itself suffidoiC* 

Jhe last ehamiler may be denied by some.^ It must, however, be 

2l 
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uncterslood of mqde human req>ondn9iIit7% |li aummaryt ** in 
baod^wfitiitg of ordinanoesy’* is a iaTOiv-^^ivaa not by the 

oaae. TktA it ib insuffioie&t to saTO, moie than admit Such a 
thongbty also, was not in the mind of the autlaxr of ‘^llie Bercdutions 
of Empires.^* It certainly belongs not to the aignment We ate 
bound to allow, in every sense of moral government, that law is 
sufficient.” 

The following splendid quotodmi from CSoero is preserved from a 
work of his on Government, npr lost For ages it must have been 
extant and known, for Seneca, Augustine^ Lactantius, frequently 
cite it It is from the pages of this latter Christian father that the 
qrmtation is drawn. ^<£st quidem vera lex reeta ratio, naturw 
oongruens, diffiisa in omnes, constans, sempitema : quw vooet ad 
officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat : quae tamen neque 
probos fhistra jubet, aut vetat, nec improbos jubendo aut vetando 
movet Hnic legi n^ obrogari fas est, nequ| derogaii ex bao aliquid 
licet, neque tota abrogari potest. Nec veto aut per senatom, aut per 
populum, solvi hac lege possumus. Neque est quaerendus explanator, 
aut interpres, ejus alius. Nec erit alia lex Bomae, alia Athenia; alia 
nunc, alia posthac; sed et omnes gentes, et omni tempore una lex, et 
sempiterna, et immortalis oontinebit; unusque erit communis quasi 
magister, imperator omnium Deus. llle legis hujus inventor, 
disceptator, lator: cui qui non parebit, ipse se ftigiet, ac naturam 
hominis adspemabitur: atque hoc ipso lu^ maximas poanas, etiamsi 
oaatera supplida, qum putaotur, effugeritv”«^iceronis Opera, vol. iii* 
Venice Edition. 


E. (page 45.) 

The charge* against Locke of irreligionsness because he denies the 
possibility of innate ideas, might be supposed to find favor with wU 
those who contend for the natural power oi every man to diacdci* 
minate between right and vmmg. But these do not treat right and 
wnm^ as innate ideas, but ideas presented bfc^tividy to the mind, tjf 
the mind has not oply the power, but the m^iaid diiqtdtt 
atid bias, to judge. Thk is oonsoienoe,*^ particular, 
diremlon and acfing of the^nman aottl. The aii^ififf nf the 
Esimy upon Human Underatandifig has, in finsiaataneei no 

Utfie wrong. It wa| not to be expected that * rimodd express 
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himself with dl &e precision of writers who hsve poaimsed the 
doable benefit of his experience and their own* To improve upon 
an hypothesis is fin* easier than to originate it. He might be 
oonaidered as the enterprising geographer of an unknown country : 
sabsequent travellers mad^ use of his map and somewhat oorreeted 
it. And where has ever risen a more generous sed^ after truth 
than he ? Who ever confessed his errors^ when thqr 'were proved 
against him, so candidly and even contritely ? Who ever took such 
occasion to revolve and work over ag^ all his opinions and con- 
clusions ? There is abundant proof, — not that he was invariably 
discreet and consistent in his language, — but that in denying the 
doctrine of innate ideas he retained the strongest conviction of 
primary moral principles. And, first, let him show in his own 
words that ideas of sensation were not the whole nor the principal 
part of those which he ascribes to man. The mind, receiving the 
ideas of sensation from without, when it turns its view inward upon 
itself, and observes its own action about those ideas it has, takes 
from thence other ideas, which are as capable to be the objects of 
its contemplation, as any of those it received from foreign things.** 
— Book ii. chap. 6. Then having defined these ideas of reflection, he 
anticipates the view in question thus : “ 1 think they equally forsake 
the truth, who running into the contrary extremes, either afiirm an 
innate law, or deny that there is a law knowable by the light of 
nature, that is, without help ^ of positive revelation,** The 
visible marks of extraordinary wisdom and power appear so plainly 
in all the works of the creation, that a rational creature, who will 
but seriously reflect, cannot miss the discovery of a Deity.’* “ Had 
they examined the ways whereby men came to the knowledge of 
many imiversal truths, they would have found them to result in the 
minds of men from the being of things themselves, when duly con- 
sidered; and that they were discovered by the application of those 
fimulties, that were fitted by nature to receive and judge of them, when 
duly employed about them.’*-— Book i. chap. 4. There is a law of 
nature as intdligible to a rational creature and studier of that kw, as 
^ pomtive laws of commonwealths.** Eeason is natural revelation, 
triimhy the eternal Father of light and fountain of all knowled|;e, 
communicates to mankind that portion m truth which he has laid 
within the reach of their natural faculties : revelation is natural 
treason enlarged by a new set of discoveries communicated by God 
immediately, which reason vouches the truth of by the testimony 

2 L 2 
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and prodb it gi^es that they come from God. So that he that tales 
away reason to make way rerdationy puts out the %ht of both, 
and does mueh^what the samot as ^ he would persuade a man to put 
out his eyeS) the better to reomve the remote light of an invisible 
star by a telescope.** — Book iv. chap. 19| These quotations sofi* 
dently express the real design and opinions of this great mentid 
aiudysist, untoward and infelidtous as are some of his earlier state^ 
mentslmd illustrations. We see throughout the just middle^plaoe 
of those who smile at the conceit of innate ideas, and yet maintain 
the sound philosophy of certain or%inal principles in ethics, and of 
as certain connatural perceptions in man., 

History, if 1 may be allowed the expression, is now a vast 
museum, in which specimens of every varied of human nature may 
be studied. From these great accessions to knowledge, lawgivers 
ind stateagien, but, above all, moralists and political philosoplierst 
may reap the most important instruction. They may plainly dis- 
oover in all the useful and beautiful variety of governments and 
institutions, and under all the fantastic multitude qf usages and rites 
which have prevailed among men, the same fundamental, compre- 
hensive, truths, the sacred master^principles which are the guardians 
of human society, recognised and revered (with few and slight ex- 
ceptions,) by every nation upon earth, and uniformly taught (with 
still fewer exceptions,) by a succession of u ise men from the first 
dawn of specuJatipn to the present moment The exceptions, few as 
they are, will, on more refiecticm, be found rather apparent than 
real. If we could raise ourselves to that height from which we 
ought to survey so vast a subject, ihese exceptions would altogether 
vanish ; the brutality of a handful of savages would disappear in the 
immense prospect of human nature, and tfie murmurs of a lew 
licentious sophists wouldnot ascend to break the general harmony. 
The consent of mankind in first principles, and this endless variety 
in their application, which is one among many valuable troths wbioh 
we may collect from our present extensive acqmuntaaoe with ihf 
idvhxty of man, is itself of vast importance. Much of the migesty 
and authority virtue is derived fiom their oonsenf, and almost the 
whole of pnicti^ wiadony^ founded on tbrir variety ”~lbcik|b^^ 
XMsconiie <m the Study of^e law of Natm and N 
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F. (page 67.) 

am not mneh ooncerned to know precisely, what the ancieiit 
Stoic phiksophers held concerning late, in order to determine what is 
truth ; as though it were a sore way to be in the right, to take good 
heed to differ' from them. It semns that they differed among them- 
selves ; and probably the doctrine of fate, as maintained by most of 
them, was, in some respects, erroneous. But whatever their doctrine 
was, if any of them held such a fate, as is repugnant to any liberty, 
consisting in our dmng as we please ; I utterly deny such a fate. If 
they held any such fate, as is not consistent with the common and 
universal notions that mankind haveof liberty, activity, moral agency, 
virtue, and vice ; I disclaim any such thing, and think that 1 have 
"demonstrated, that the scheme I maintain is no such thing. If the 
Stoics, by fate, meant anything of such a nature, as can be supposed 
to stand in the way of advantage and benefit of in use of means and 
endeavours, or would make it less worth while for men to desire and 
seek alter anything wherein their virtue and happiness consists ; I 
hold no doctrine that is clogged with any such inconvenience, any 
more than any other scheme whatsoever ; and by no means so much 
as the Arminian scheme of contingence ; as has been shown. If they 
held ^any such doctrine of universal fatality, as is inconsistent with 
any kind of libefrty, that is or can be any perfection, dignity, privilege, 
or benefit, or anything desirable, in any respect, 4)r any intelligent 
creature, or indeed, with any liberty that is possible or conceivable ; I 
embrace no such doctrine. If they held any such doctrine of fate, as is 
inconsistent with the world being in all things subject to the disposal of 
an intelligent, wise agent, that presides — not as the sold of the world, 
but as the 'Sovereign Lord of the universe, governing all things by 
proper will, choice, and design, in the exercise of the most perfect 
liberty conceivable, without subj^tion to any constraint, or being 
properly under the power or inflaeuce of anything befi>re, above, or 
Ifrithout himself ; I wholly renounce any such doctrLue.*' — Edwards 
on the Freedom of the Will. Part iv. section 6. 

8mii is the protest of this mighty man against cert|in consequences 
charged upon his system. If they be justly imputable to his sptem, 
it must bear them : he is acquitted from every intention, every con^ 
sciousness, of entertaining them. 

** And binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will.** 
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There is Utde meaning in these lines of Pope« Perhaps he in- 
tended what is the constitated state of material thtngs bj ^^Dature,” 
expressisig thus their while he oonoeded to the will a 

^ freedom ”-<-*witfaoat whkdi it conkt not be loifl. It seems, howemi 
to be borrowed from a more noble bard ; Shakspeare mjn : — 

**The Sited sky 

Oives as free eoope.**«i»AU*s well, fre. 


6. (page 71,) 

That Aristotle, especially in the Niooniacluean Ethics, should, from 
occasional expressions, be misconceived on the subject of this immor- 
tality of the son], does not surpri^ ;• bnt his belief of it, if his whold 
writtiigs be examined, must be admitted. The passage in the llth 
chap, of the first hook, which is quoted against this conclusion, when 
well considered, strongly fortifies it. MdXXoi^ d* lamr re diovopclirdou 
ntfH rwt iwiqii^fedraf, it npot dyodov sociNSKOt^tv, f rwv drruceififi^r, it.r.X, 
For rather may be properly doubted concerning the state of the 
departed, whether they can partake of good or of calamity. For it 
seems certain, that if anything did reach them, whether favorable or 
adverse, it is impotent and trivial considered in itself, and esp^ially 
to them. For such could not be of sufficient power, and of a proper 
kind, to make thspe* happy who^are not so, or to snatch the blessed- 
ness fh>m those who are.” The argument does not make light of 
earthly events ; only, thqr are considered indifferent to the departed. 
But why ? Because these are in a state of reward or punishment, 
so solemnly engrossing, that earthly good or evil would come alike to 
them, since they could not augment the one or relieve the other. A 
stronger testimony could not be borne to the immateriality, the 
immortality, and the aooountablenem, of the separate soul. 

In the same maimer the Stagirile seems to have been misunderstood 
in his book, JDe Anima, Some of his arguments would at &n$ 
pomt to the condusicni, that the soul depended, for its existence and 
exercise, upon ilhe body. But he thus often seems to love a con- 
clusion which opposes 1^ main one. He is not without a vanity in 
adroitly meetii^ and overthrowing his own reaaoniiigs. The word 
which he mplc^s oonoeming the soul, in the fiiwt chapter of the 
second book, just at its close, is, separable, that which can 

exist in itself. His aigument is, that it is not fhe 'EmX^sio, the 
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organ or the perfection of any body. He, like many others, divides 
the soul as into part8«'*«4l»oretic and sensitiye. But his whole aim is, to 
show that the higher soul has its own opemtiaos and aieetkns. And 
thus in the fifth chapter of the third book, he qpeaks in this sort :~ 

Ovrof 6 rovr sol sol rp wgnf. Sv hfipyua : 

This soul, seif-existible, and unmized, and impassive, being in its 
nature active.*^ He adds, ^^Tom dAhsiroa* sol didisv, This alone 
is deathless and eternal.*’ 

The authority of Cicero" may be considered inversely to his 
opinions. He is the dedaimer against the public creed. All bis. 
objections tend to confirm its existence. He endeavoured in vain to 
overturn it. The doctrine of the soul’s immortality he so attacks, 
that we must be convinced it was popularly held. « Even his scornful, 
unwincing stoicism, is not always consistent with itself. ^^Sed ut 
ilia secunda moderate tulimus, sic hanc non solum adversam, sed 
ftmditus eversam fortunam fordter ferre debemus, ut hoc saltern in 
maximis malis boni consequamur, ut mortem, quam etiam bead 
contemnere debebamus, propterea quod nullum sensum esset habitura, 
nunc sic afiecd, non modo contemnere debeamus, sed edam optare.” 
Epistol® ad Familiares : Mescinio, lib. v. So again, in the sixth 
book of these epistles, he writes to TorquatuS, after a similar idea : — 

** Sed haec consolado levis est ; ilia gravior, qua te ud spero, ego certe 
utor : nec enim, dum ero, ax^gar uila re, cum omni vacem culpa : 
et, si non ero, sensu omnino carebo.” These pjissages may simply 
refer to the insensateness of death, as we speak of it, who fully 
believe that the spirit is living sdll. They certainly betray some 
apprehension and suspense. The bravado ill conceals the cowardice 
which is at heart. 

** The dread of aoiuething after death, 

Pttzxlea the will” 

But it is not difficult to set him at variance witb^himself. The 
phlegm of the philosopher ill accords with the ardor of the orator, 

. and the amiableness of tbe man. 

Quod si omnium consensus, nature vox est : omnesque, qui ubique 
sunt, consendunt esse aliquid, quod ad eos per|meat, qui e vita 
cessermt ; nobis q\idR}ue idem exisdmandum est. Et si, quorum aut 
ingenio aut virtnte animus exedlit, eos arbitramur, quia natura 
optima sunt, cemere nattum vim maxime : verisimile est, cum opdmus 
quisque maxime posteritad serviat, esse aliquid, cujus is post mortem 
sensum sit habiturus.” — Tusc. Qussst. Ub. i. cap. 15. 
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bibHaaa&igtlieaMth of bo oxobklini ^w^^Siunmoiii 

Mdtetem im Mils gi»to 

^*0 pnKdinim dkosii earn ad illod dMnuiii iminoriiin ocmdlimn 
c»tuiiiqu6 jivofidacari etimque ex hec torba el ccihmcme diaoedam I 
Profidttcar enim non ad ooe aoluin de q^bui ante diad ; aed 
etiam a^ Calonem meam, quo nemo vir meiior mim eot| nemo 
petale pristantior : ciytui a me corpns mmaluin est ; qaod contra 
decidt id> iUo meom. Animus yero non me deaerensy aed reSpeolaiia, 
in ea profeoto looa diaoepit, quo mild i^ cemebat eaae yeniendum. 
Quern ego meum casum fixrdter ierre yisus sttm ; non quod aiquo 
animo ftsran ; aed me ipae consolabar, existunansi non longinquum 
inter noa digreaaom et disceasum fore*^ — Gioeroi De Smieotute: 
ad fin. 

yap piprowrtw mipm w ^t/Mvocci. 

Ilwv/Aa 74 p Bvr/roUn xoi 

Xmpa yap 4a yabft cal inbrtr 4$ aintfa 

Avdpitpoi a6pit 4irp4p* d^p ^ dad frpivpa dt 
»••••• 
nibycf ta-oi oioutf* Ih^x^p dt Of 6s jSoinXnifi. 

Kood fiiXod/Mi 6dpmp almptOf icol wafpts 
Mvp6f dmurif wfptprl rc koi fiaatkfvew* 

Ov vokvp Mpmroi C^ptp xp4*^^9 diriaaipap* 

Ovxij d* aSoPoros aa\ dyfipm Pi did iraprds,^ 

l^ocylidea : Po^ Minores Ghy^n. 

" Sottli iinoomipted live, howe’er we die, — 

The gift end image of the Deity. * 

From earth we come, our bodlea turn to nought, 

Diasoleed in duet, — ^the aoul high besfen haa caught! 

Equal all parted aoula ! ’neath God’a command, 

Common their endleaa home and native land;— > 

A meeting-place for paupera and for kings. 

Sheet is the time we live, hut still it brings 
Important seasons on its rapid way, — 

The soul, undying, towers ^yond decay!” 

Lanctantius argacB tbe eternity of the soul. In his De Diyino 
Premio— which is the sevemth book of his Divine InatitutknuH-^chap. 
9, he argues from many proofr, its indissoluMeness. In the thir^ 
teenth chaptmr^ he says— ^*Deolarayi (ut opinor) Mnmm non ease 
solubilem : superest, citare testes, quorum anthoritate aigumelita 
4xm<mtor. Neque nunc {oophetas in testimonium yocabo, quorum 
ratio et divinatio in hoc solo poftta eat, ut ad cuHum Dei, el ad 
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mimiHrtalitiiteiii ab eo aooipieiidaai ereari b^inem dooeaixfc ; sed eot 
podtts, qaibtis istoft qai lespaant raritateniy credere At neoene*^ 


H. (page 129.) 

In yerisimilibiis, et in propriia rerum noiaa poeiU est to^|^ (con- 
jecinra.) Sed appeUemus docendi gratia verittmilei quod plemmque 
ita fiat. . . . Yerisimilia reperiuntur ex pardbus, et quasi inembris 
narradonis. £a sunt in personis, in locis, in temporibus, in &ods, in 
eyendsi in rerum ipsarum n^dorumqoe naturis. In perwmis 
natuxsB primum spectanturi yaletudinis, figone, virium^ letatis, ma- 
rinm, fisminarum ; atque hssc quidem in corpore : animi autem, 
aut quemadmodum affecd sunt, yirtutibus, yidis, ardbus, inertiis ; 
aut quemadmodum commod, cupiditate, metu, yoluptate, molesda. 
Atque h89c quidem in natura spectantur. In fortune, genus, amici- 
d», iiberi, propinqui, affines, opes, honores, potestates, diyitus, libertas, 
et ea, qme sunt iis contraria. . . . Verisimilia autem pardm 
singula movent suo pondere : pardm, edam si videntur esse eadgua 
per se, multum tamen, cum sunt coacervata, proficiunt Atque in 
his verisimilibus insunt nonnunquam edam certas rerum et propri« 
notffi. Maximum autem facit fidem ad similitudinem ym, primum 
exemplum ; deinde introducta rei similitude ; fabula edam nonnun- 
quam, etsi sit incredibilis, tamen homines commovet.*' — Cicero : 
Oratoriss Partidones, cap. 10, 11. 

It is plain that analogy to our minds intends far more than verisi- 
militude so eloquently described in the above passages. The reason, 
however, is, that we apply it to a theme which Tully could not 
understand. He beheld but one system, the great physical one, — ^he 
knew not that system of revelation which, by an extension of his 
principles, we bring into comparisoji with the previons order of 
things, relieving it of all peculiar difficulties by resdng it upon 
unhereal grounds. 

lu the tone manner the Magister propounds his purpose injihe 
Tusculan Questions ; Geram dbi morem, et ea quae vis, ut potero, 
explicabo: nec tamen quasi Fythius Apollo, certa ut sint et fixa, 
quBs dixero : set ut homunculus unus e mulds, prohaMUa otn^ectura 
rnqum. Ultra enim quo progrediar^ quam at vert mdeam iimiUa^ non 
Aobso ”~Lib* i* cap. 9. 
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I. (page 188.) 

niufltFAticnis ivill recur to tbe memory of erery clasncal echolar : 
lihe feBowing sdeetioiis ere confined to &e main aigument, that ibere 
is a natural and eternal moralityi which the mind of man is formed 
to approve : 

ISSfUH (vmbi ^pom poipa rh» 

SvcrtiiTOir aypfUm X^ymw 
*Epy«iv Tf wiofrwff iw p6iuh wpoKtmm 
Y^mrefiff y ovfNu^av fo* mBtpa 
TtumBmtt* Jv OXvfmog 
Uarijp oM vtr dpord 
optpmtf trucrtPj cM 
Mifv fTOTf XdBa mrraicxHpatr^i, 

Mtyat €p rovroir Stoc, 

yepcMTicn.” Soph. : CEd. Tyr. 881^ &c. 

Hay the happy destiny be mine which bears with it that pious 
reverence in all words and deeds, which the transcendent laws, bom 
of the highest heaven, prescribe ! They owe thmr origin to God 
alone I The mortal nature of man could not suggest them, nor can 
they sink into oblivion. Deity greatly moves in all of them,-^he 
who grows not old T 

^ Oh y^ rt poi Zw 6 Ktfp^as widt, 

Oiifi* 4 (vvoiicor TtMf iBhrm iSJUai^ K*r.X« 

Soph. : Antig. 456, &c. 

The following translation is from Potter. It is the answer of 
Andgone to the quesdon of Crcon, How she could dare to transgress 
the laws? 

** For this just cause, thia nor the voioe of Jove, 

Nor holy R%ht, that with the gods below 
Inhahita, e'er to men such laws ordained. 

Nor of such fi»roe thy edicts did 1 deem. 

That, mortal aa thou art, thou hast the power 
To oferthrow the firm unwritten laws 
Of the Just gods I disss are not of to-day, 

Or yesterihy, hut diroogh all ages live, 

And none know whence they sprang.'* 

l|i the Prinnetheus of ASschylus, the hero vents his proud com* 
plaints Bgtamt Jupter as an innovlbr and usurper, ruUng hy new 
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lawSy and abolishing the tbiiigs which were formerly venerable : 
vpht fTiX^pia/’ 

The woi^ which the Fagan Ethical writers employ, evince tlmir 
nice sensjB of obligation : irpomroirro, dit, dwryi«(!a, 
oportet, convenio, deceo, — dulce, decorum, neomarinm. 

The Greek TvS>imu would supply abundant iUustmriims. 


J. (page 152.) 

Few writers have so Coldly impugned the Physical Immortality of 
man as Edmund Law, formerly Bishop of Carlisle, in his Nature 
and End of Death under the Christian Covenant.** His argument is 
based upon the supposed knowledge which certain parties possessed 
of death in their times, and upon the assumed completeness of the 
different revelations made to them. Thus it is asked ; What could 
Adam understand by its denunciation ? It must, it is answered, 
have been understood by him that the whole man, individual, person, 
or being, at death returned to the dtisl or ground from whence he woe 
taken. Now this we are prepared to contest. The wonderful forma- 
tion of man belies the opinion. He is made fike none other creature. 
He is constituted after the Divine image. God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life. He became He was n^, in 

his highest constituent, taken from the ground. It is in vain to 
allege that, three times in the following narrative of the deluge, the 
inferior animals are classed with man as under a common description, 
— wherein is the breath of life.** This equal vital condition is not 
questioned, and is naturally introduced where there was to be an 
indiscriminate judgement. “ For that which befalleth the sons of 
men befalleth beasts : as the one dieth, so dieth the other : yea, they 
have all one breath.** Notwithstw^g, let us see that the oases be 
fairly stated. The breath of life in man is conveyed by a different 
word from that which expresses the breath of the be^ There 
may, perhaps, be little force in the difference:* but is not the 
immediate agency of Deity in this insiuration most marked There 

is a spirit in man : and the inspiration of the Almighty hath given 
them understanding.** Is he thus described as acting towards the 

* Yet it is not of our imaginstioii. ** om, Anims, ted kmmma tealaai.***- 

Buxtorf^ See Gesenius and Taylor. ProY. xx. 27 ; Psa. ol. 6 1 Isa. hriL 16. 

In Genesis vii. 22, we have both words combined, beoanae man and aU other 
tribes are eompfehended. 
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bd the doom ci mm ahhpmnt to oil the 
«0gme8wliiph«iudiam^ Thehypothedblemrei 

cmttdlthervrektioiisiiiiichm Iheliietoiy 

is ocmftisedljr in outlme. But is uolhliig to be supfdied ? He wis, mi 
eveiy admission, in some sort the representatiTe of his species. Wm 
he Idt in igiionmce of this ? Was such an issue of his probation 
conoealed frmn him ? Gould he have remained uninformed of his 
power over all, and the secret of did power ? Was he unconscious 
of reason ? Did he not discern his exclusive foculty of speech ? 
Could disobedienoe entail, to his apprehension, nothing more than 
annihilation? Was he not cognizant of that which we know as sin? 
Were no fears of his Maker's displeasure on his mind? Does not 
subsequent disclosure render this certain ? Was £|pt his punishment 
a long anticipation of death ? Still death was the only commination. 
Nothiiig more was verbally pronounced. We give no weight to the 
double form uf the curse : PSDTS /ito, Dying thou shalt die* It 
is but an evasion of an idiom to describe it as implying more than 
the certitude of the law. Thus 9*1Q is reduplicated in Gen* xxxvii. 
88, and prcqierly rendered, without doubt rent in pieces.'* Another 
example is presented m Exodus xxi* 19, where the repetition of 
KBT is rightly translated, shall be thoroughly healed*" They 
who think that they find in the phrase, dying thou shalt die," any 
recondite meaning, mult do it at the expense of criticism. But it is 
plain, that the sentence as to deatii, in the common sense of mortality, 
was delayed for centuries. Yet was death to be certmnly inflicted as 
soon as the day of transgression. In the interval of these centuries we 
think that it was, in a new mental state which was superinduced. The 
nature of had fallen. We see that new tendency in compliance 
with which all flesh corrupted his way." We And, in subsequent 
Scriptures, such a state described b» death, quite compatible with all 
the functions of life and mainly consisting in their misdirection and 
abuse. The continuation of such a state is not impossible, for it is 
indepmident of mortality, being precedent to it; and, therefore, after 
mortality, it may proceed, being at least as possibly independent as it 
was before, llie whole account, we conclude, is decisive of a 
q[»iritiial sod future death, besides the bodily disoiganisation.— The 
treatise whieli j^lows this work as an Appendix, proceeds on a most 
uncntfo^ principle. The exegesis c| Scripbire is con* 

ducted by iu^toting inquiiy into what certain parties uudersfood. 
We defer that tiie propm* course would be the value of the terms 
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' themselves^ and ^ order of facts which they mqpress. Host liisi^ 
would be the discoveries of revelation if such an expon^t wei^ 
applied to them. They are uniformly progressive. The Scriptitxe 
foresees.” When they respect fimts, the fa^ are i^cessaxily the 
same beneath the most different degrees of ^formation. Life and 
incolihruption” we believe were always true of man : Christ hath 

hn^U them to Ught by his Gospel.” 

Examples may be given of this most gratuitous criticism. ^ Soul 
is often put for person.” It is, but only as we understand per$m 
for individualised man. Does this disprove that he has a soul ? la 
not the presumption strong that he is so entitled on accoimt of this 
his superior portion of being ? Thus the “ souls” of which we read, 
when large numbers are affirmed, are distinguished from substance 
and goods. Doubtless, and most properly, it often d^ribes a man*8 
self. What is the man, but the soul ? When it is said to hunger, 
to thirst, to be made full or empty, these phrases represent affectionir 
peculiar to it. ’ When it is cut off,” it is its decease or separation. 
'When it is lost,” it is its abuse and abandonment. , 1983 is some- 
times employed to denote the human body, and even after death; but 
then it is by a eatachresis, a frame which was lately inhabited by a 
soul. But we must remember that tliere is a soul ” which ^ man 
cannot kill,” though sometimes it may be confounded with simple 
life ; that the spirits of just men are made |^rfect in the heavenly 
Jerusalem that the souls of them who were beheaded for the wit- 
ness of Jesus are under the altar.” Moreover, we must not forget the 
contradistinction so frequently supposed : the fruit of the body for 
the sin of the soul f the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak 
the unmarried woman careth for the things of the Lord, that she 
may be holy, both in body and spirit abstain ftom fleshly lusts, 
which war against the soul that thou mayest prosper and be in 
health, even as thy soul prospereth.” And y^ this Author denies 
that ever in Scripture there is language which stands for a purely 
immaterial principle, or for a principle which can subsist iu separa- 
tion firom the flesh 1 

A most palpaUc petido prindpii” is attempted by this prevari- 
cating writer in his account of the descriptions of death in the Bible. 
Is is called ** sleq>,” silence,” ^^forgetfulness,” darkness,” corrup- 
tion,” destruction.” But then this cmly describes the body^ 
ei^mate and buried. So, likewise, the passages which sepraa^ 
the superior glory of the resurrection epoch are bent agasnst any 
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h ^ p f hieti detih. Becmie of the gfoater 

tbe kw k to be 4«Bkd. Too iitixob eti^ 

fadd upon dilat final tnumidi : but it is umeaaoiiable that an iofevior 
gobd^ great in koelf, aboold be disallowed. 

Hie metbod wbich ^is pursued by die foHowing parts of tbe 
treatise to impugn tbe intenuedlate eadstence and couioioosn^ of 
die departed soul, is of that ord^ which an obstinate, a leckless, 
maintenanoe of a &vmite tenel only can produce. Tbe qnrit that 
aaoends unto God who gave it," in opposition to ^ die dust which 
returns to the earth as it was," ** die spirit of man that goeth 
i^Kward," in opposition to ** the spirit of the beast that goeth down^^ 
itard to the earth," is simple life I How is it, then, that, perishing 
with ^the body, it thus mounts ? One more instance of garbling mi^ 
be extracted. ^ To-day shall thou be with me in paradise." The 
writer was too discreet to give the period to the preceding language : 
" Verily I say^unto thee to-day" Bathe afSrms that it is a com- 
mon idiom for anything fixed and dcme. Hear, O Israel, thou art 
to pass over Jordan tbts “ That He may establish thee Uh'daji* 

be a people unto him." « ThU <% have I begotten thee." Now 
the Hebrew word, OVU, may signify, at this time, it was then, in that 
juncture, that Israel was to enter Gannan which thty had before 
i^proached, but were not sufihred undl now to cross its river 
boundaiy, and that d^ were confirmed anew as a peculiar people. 
But is more literally precise. It occurs twenty-nine times in 

the New Testament Always does it express what is true, real, at the 
actual instant. Now what sense could it convey alone to the mind of 
die suppliant ? He implores to be “ remembered of Christ when He 
dtould have come into his kingdom." The answer is, that ^ Uhda^^^ 
he riiould be admitted into paradise. Was such a fitting term to 
riguify dial in tbe resurrection, he should miji^ that blessedness ? 
tfail when thousands of years, still to cmne, bad exfared, the mat 
dioald be grained ? This is the tmture, or burlesque, of phitokgy. 

The degrading theory of uhuohite and rekdm time is uiged as to 
many iustances in which an imipodiate happiness, according to the. 
s^ase of ordinary litogvuigOf is interpreted as of a mcto imnoto Ibtitiw. 
The rigtdfooneeil'is used that dmre can be no deky ^ niw^vto ittato;; 
afi k uncNmioioits^^-^^ be taken fix>m a human be^i 

and ca|a oonstkojle no subtraction if he be unaware ! It tbe 
rentembensi Aat all thk insensildHfy k not regarded liy the thetfyv 
as any detriment or ineapactty. Tim extinction of life and tJimijU 
k surveyed with^ no dBsIike# It is treated as a matter of dbe moil 
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^nnmo^ed iidifRaretioe* that haidihood of aaaaiskm m^r not be 
spaied, the bidiop worn his prinoiple to be, ^ that the times of am 
dealh and resurrection are really coiitcident t T 
It is mortifying to find <m the same ^e Archbishop Whatdly. 

The long and dreary intenral^ thmi, between death and the di^ of 
judgement, (supposing the intermediate state to be a profound sleq») 
does not exist at all, except to the Imagination; tp the parly Ucm*- 
earned there is no int^ral whatever ; but to each person (acoordiiig 
to this supposition) the moment bf his closing his eyes in death, will 
be instantly succeeded by the sound of the last trumpet, which riiall 
summon the dead ; even though ages shall have intervened; Ai^ 
in this sense Jhe faithful Christian may be, practically, in paradiae 
the day he dies.” This prelate’s mind leads him to detect fidlacies 
in logic, and to strike out single principles, and this task he achieves 
most felicitously. But there is often a strangely inconsistent love of 
novelty, and even of paradox, in his writings# The want of syn» 
thetic power is his intdlectual defect He never wields great and 
general truths. His spirit seems made for exceptions. There ia a 
species of gladiatorship, more nimble than brawny and agonistic. 
The most painful thing in his literary history, — ^none other is 
judged, — ^is, that he ooustantiy contends with his own admissions, that 
his premisses would naturally place him in the very q>potite to his 
conclusions, and that his vigorous eccentricities seem so frequently at 
variance with his avowed creed and position. 


K. (page 166.) 

It might not be just to leave unnoticed the reoeut ]^bUoa|ion of 
Froibssor Bushi of New York University, entitled *^AimstaSis ; or the 
Boetfine of the Besurrection of the Body, rationally and scriptuxaHy 
cemsidered.” It is of a very speculative Character. It greatiy vitiates 
its own professed design, as well as its proper business, by Iteedoring 
the argument He would show that the popular doctrine was 
imposrible. Now we know not what is the pdsribleness, or ^possl* 
Intily, a pftbft, of an^ physimti arrangement MathmtUUteiel and 
moral impostibles may be affirmed. But why j^ouU lk|8 ^^be 
thm^t incredible ?” Our Lord referred all im supposed 
ai they edM: in our min^ to a twx^M ignorUnee 
knowhig tke SisHpium nor the power of He 

tidikmess on the one, and its simple aoeomplishiiieiit eh the otiier. 
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It that diis volume stoteetbe 

ooiimt to Hk oouniryman, F^dent Davies, majr liave tbiowii 
it into gfOtOKjoe, as may our poet Young ; but simile 
not Ibmtsdh^ responsible. He makes bis &eme, ^^tbe reiimeetk)ii 
of Aie body,’’ and thus comments on an uninqpirod phrase. Greeds 
muy enunciate it, but the Bible does not. We profiara the resuireedon 
€/ As utaul We believe that thk includes a material redintegration, 
butwedonotask,*^ With what body do they come?** Man shall be 
restored. An objection, rather too Intiquated, is pressed with all the 
ardor of a new thought, of a mental surprise, — that which respects 
every process of decomposition, *^in nova mutatas formas corpora.** 
He ought to have understood philosophic identity better. This is the 
great assanlt We go to Bevelation after this in vain. For it can 
avouch no impossiUlify. Its auth^^, therefore, is worthless. A 
more palpable igmoraiio tlmchi cannot be conceived. As a specimen 
of the reckless maniAr of this author, we may mention the following. 
It has ever been accounted a just defiance of the impugners of our 
Lofd*0 resurrection, that they should produce the body which was 
cmdfied and entombed. If he had not risen, this was the easiest of 
all^soDtradictions. The Professor might consider himself pressed in 
the same manner. Denying that Christ arose in a material body, be 
is challenged to say, what happened to that true body ? He does hot 
EKO w! An act of omnipotence may have removed it from the 
tomb r* — According to this theory, *Hhe resurrection is past already,** 
in respect of the righteous dead. Death liberates from them ^*a 
spiritual body,** as well as the reasoning soul. What that is we are 
not told. It is not the spmt, but something extraneous to it. Be it 
film or pellicle of light, it is only a refined cc^onmty to what is not 
itself.^ Here then, however subtilized, is a material integument after 
all r How little has been gained! Who thinks it gross? a ftesh 
and blood ?— who gives up the belief of ‘‘the spiritual body F***— who 
has a right to found an exclusive^inion upon it? The censure of 
Blfimenbach upon another theory would scaorcely be too summaiy % 
this ; “That whkdi is true is not new, and that which is new is not 
true.** The whole seeii^ conceived in the school of Swedenboig. 

The words of Barrow may be applied to all such speculations : 
“ The jmme pmtnanency of oim souls in being and life, ooiild noty 
(widi any {mqniely or troth) be called a resurrection, «--tliat whkih 
had nevpfalkn, couMnotbe saM tobe rais^agam tbatwhi^dld 
never die, could not be restored from death ; nor could men bf 
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rise again, but in respeot to tbat^part which had fallen, or tliat state 
which had cea^ to be/’ — Sermons and Exposidona upon all die 
Articles in the Apostles’ Creed. 

The dtle of the book, which we shall not any ftirtfaer consider, 
suggests to us an important criticism. ’Avdimuris occurs about thirty 
dmes in the New Testament. Scarcely in any insta^ does it neces- 
sarily refer to the resurrection of the body. Its radical ides is, re-in- 
statement — its sacred application is, to manhood as it shall integrally 
exist after death is destroyed. It expresses the proper immortality 
of our nlUore. Resurrection is only the means to it, not itself. It is 
not in the literal resurrecf on that our Lord intends that “ they marry 
not, nor are given in marriage,” but in that state which is consequent 
on it. The Sadduoee denied the after-life altogether, ahd only the 
literal resurrection inclusively. The recompense which is given “in 
the resurrection of the just,” points not to that i|ct and “ moment,” 
but to a condition which follows it. “That world” is associated with 
“the resurrection from {k) the dead.” It is one and the same. The 
word is not necessarily used in a good sense. There is the full 
recovery of being for judgement, as well as life. The interpretation 
of the word, as it is repeated by our Lord, just before he raised 
Lazarus from the grave, depends upon his own idea. That is given 
in a way that precludes the supposition that he expressed by it tiie 
forthcoming miracle, or the literal notion of a bodily resurrection. 
It is the highest, the perennial, existence —the final reclamation of his 
saints — who, in dying, live only more intensely and more deathlessly, — 
which he converts into a title and a name. The idea of Martha is 
quite indecisive as to the point, and indeed seems set aside by our 
Lord, as unworthy of his glorious purpose. — The apostles were not 
strictly witnesses of Christ’s “i:esurrection,” but subsequent proofs 
demonstrated to them tiie &ct ; “ He showed himself alive.” David 
propheqdng of “ the resurrection cif Christ,” speaks of the ultimate 
life, that he liveth for evermore, — ^“how his soul was not left in hades, 
neither did his fie^%ee corruption.” The anger of the priests at 
Jerusalem was excited, because, ** through Jesus the apostles preached 
the resuirection from the dead :” nor less was the contempt of the 
philosophers at Athens provoked, because Paul combined “Jesus ai^ 
the l^umotion.” Both Stoic and Epicurean held light, and generally 
deni^, any ftiture existence.' — Sometimes the word is employed where 
theie can he no such allusion ; “ This Child is set for the fall and rising 
^gain of many in Israel sometimes, where there is allusion only ; 
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io neatljr iB inslattoes, ^ite supposing Htend i«iuMofei<m, does not 
fetmsBj express it, bat its sequel. Another term is employed by 
Scriptore, when the thought is limited to bodily lesnmoticmi 
The snbstantiye formed firom it, #y«pots, is given Oo the iimnedhisle 
resurrection of Christ ; Matt« xxvu. 53. This ma^ hste the most 
common applioad^on, whenever it is said^ Arise, he arose, the tempest 
•rose — yet one idea is preserved.* ]>eath casts down. In the con- 
quest rf death, there is “lifting up.” We mark the following 
references in proof. — ^Matt. viii. 15 ; ix. 25 ; x. 8 ; xi. 6 t*^xii. 41 ; 
xiv. 2 ; xvi. 21 ; xxvi. 82 ; xxvii. 52. * Luke vii. 14 ; viii. 64 ; 
XX, 87 ; xxiv. 0, 84. John ii. 19, 22 ; v. 21 ; xii. 1 ; xxi. 14. 
Acts iv. 1(7; x. 40; xxvi. 8. Rom. iv. 24, 25 ; viii. 11, 84 ; x. 9. 
1 Cor. XV. passim. 2 (3or. v. 15. Galat. i. 1. £ph. i. 20. Ckdos. 
ii. 12. Heb. xi. 19. It is evident, therefore, from this multiplicity 
of authorities, by no means all which might be collected, that 
more commonly denotes the act of resurrection, and that ^piumunt 
expresses the idea of the renewal of the whole man, as existing in the 
eternal future after it. 


L. (page 210.) 

Calvin may be consulted on the subject of Rewards, in his Institutes, 
book iii. chapter 18. It mSy be doubted, however, if he argues here 
with his wonted acumen. “ One objection, however, which has some 
semblance of reason, it will be proper to dispose of in passing, lest it 
give any trouble to those less experienced. As common sense dictates 
that contraries must be tried by the same rule, and as each sin 
charged against us is unrighteousness, so it is right (say our oppo- 
nents) that each good work should receive the praise of righteousness. 
The answer which some give, that the condemnation of men proceeds 
*oa unbelief alone, and not on particular sins, not satisfy me. . . • 
But as they seem to hold that, in estimating nghteousness and un- 
righteousness, the same rule is to be applied to good and bad works, in 
this I dissent from them” ! I His sophism (“ Let all thbgs be done 
without partiality”) is, that universal obedience is neoessary for 
jttstification, and not one good or more, which a single act of dli- 
obedtence condemns. This is truth, but not that which is in debate. 
The question— *-it is hypothetical, because no one good work will 
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stolid by itself, or Jienoain alone—respects a really good work. There 
oaa be but an exclusive standard. By this, each action, according to 
its quality, receives praise or dispraise. The real point of justidcation 
is not at all involved. Nor can we admire his equivocal statements 
as to the reasons why Rewards are mentioned. “ That the godly 
may not fail in their great straits the Lord is present, reminding them 
to lift their head higher, and extend their view farther, that in Him 
they may find a happiness which they see not in the world; 
to this happiness he gives the name of reward ; how, recompense ? 
not as estimating the merit of works, but intimating that it is a com- 
pensation for their straits, sufiTeiings, and affronts,” But we should 
venture to reply, that it is not competent for us to suppose that 
rewards are adduced in any but the common sense : we must think 
thift those of righteousness and unrighteousness respect the things 
themselves. A more healthy sentiment is found in the following 
passage: “But though it is by mercy alone that God admits his 
peojde to life, yet, as he leads them into possession of it by the course 
of good works, that he may complete his work in them, in the order 
which he has destined, it is not strange that they are said to be 
crowned according to their works, since by these doubtless they are 
prepared for receiving the crown of immortality.” 

“As to the other ground of this doubt,” (that intuition to a 
reward is unwarrantable and servile.) “ there can only be a fear of 
sinning, upon this account, to them that make more sins and duties 
than God hath made. The doubt supposes religion inconsistent with 
humanity ; and that God were about to rase out of the nature of 
man, one of the most radical and fundamental laws written there— 
a desire of blessedness : — aqd supposes it against the express scope 
and tenor of his whole Gospel revelation. For what doth that 
design, but to bring men to blessedness ? And how is it a means to 
Qompass that design, but as it tends to engage men’s spirits to design 
it too? ... It is the mistaking of the notion of heaven, that hath also 
an ingtediency in this doubt, if it be really a doubt. What I is it 
a low thing to be filled with the Divine fulness ? to* have his glory 
replenishing our souls? to be perfectly freed from sin? in eveiything 
eonformed unto his holy nature and will ? That our minding pur 
interest in earthly affairs, shquld be the principal thing witli us, is not 
to be thought : our supreme end must be the same with his, who 
made all things for himself ; of whom, through whom, and to whom, 
ill things are, that lie alone might have the glory. But subordinates 
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need BQt qmxrdL A lower end dodi not exclude the higimi but 
mnm it ; sod k| an to it^ a meaue. Qod is oxa end, as he is lo be 
glMfied and cloyed by us : our glorifying him, is but tibe agmtioii of 
bis i^ory ; which we do, most in beholding and partaking it ; which 
is therefore in direct subordination thereto^^John Howe: Blessed* 
ness of the Bighteous. 

Hence we discern the futility of the objection against the doctrine 
of future rewards, drawn from an apprehension, that to be actuated 
by such a motive, argues a mean and mercenary disposition ; rince 
the reward to wl^ich we aspire, in this instance at least, grows out of 
the employment in which we are engaged, and will consist in enjoy* 
ments which can only be felt and perceived by a refined and elevated 
spirit. The success of our undertaking will, in reality, reward itself, 
by the complete gratification it will afibrd to the sentiments of devo- 
tion and benevolence, which, in their highest perfection, form the 
principill ingredient in future felicity. To have co-operated in any 
degree towards the accomplishment of that purpose of the Deity, to 
reconcile all things to himself, by* reducing them to the obedience of 
his Son, which is the ultimate end of all his works ; to be the means 
recovering, though it were but an inconsiderable portion of a lapsed 
and degenerate race, to eternal happiness, wiM yield a satisfhction 
exactly commensurate to the force of our benevolent sentiments, and 
the degree of our loyal attachment to the supreme Potentate.” 
Rol)ert Hall : Encouragements and Supports of the Christian Minister. 


M. (page 817.) 

Blanco White, speaking of a sentiment in Dr. Woodward’s Ser- 
mons, yiz«, that God cannot prevent all evil, says, ** It is demonstrable 
that such a Being is not God. It may be a Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, subject to fate; but God, the Suprem^ he is not. The 
original idea of God is inseparable from that of unlimitedness. Man 
is conscious of^his own limited existence; and, without the necessity 
of a logical inference, perceives, in his own limitation, the existence 
of *tbe unlimited that limits him. Dr. W.’s Ood must limited in 
regard to his power over evil, by one greater than he. That limit- 
ing-Unlimited is God. If Dr. W. does not perceive the force of 
this demonstration, he is incapable of abstract philosophical reaaon- 
Life, Ac. vol. iii. p. 18. Hus paragraph is quoted, not for the 
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purpose of contradicting the general reasoning on which it is fimnded. 
That is taken from Suabedissen’s Principles of Philosophicai Beii* 
gion. A creature feels limited ; he would be, perchance, unlimited or 
at least less Umited ; he is limited by his nature, or by the conditions 
of that nature; be does not limit himself, his Creator him limited him ; 
the existence of that Creator is proved by this limiting power: he must 
be, therefore, unlimited. To all this we do not object. Let, however, 
the spirit of this paragraph be considered. That holy regard to 
character and principle which every virtuous being acknowledges, 
is denied to the Deity. We never honor ourselves more than when 
we say that we cofinot do evil,.caniiat speak falsely, amnot act dis- 
honorably. God is a Creator ; he has formed creatures with Acuities 
of reason and choice. God is a Moral Governor; he rules thciee 
creatures by laws uiged with rewards and punishments. Could He 
make rational creatures otherwise than free ? or being free, otherwise 
than accountable? Evil must then be allowed, ex hyppthesi, a 
possible existence. — According to this sophistical and proAne reason- 
ing, the means which God morally employs to resent and* counter- 
work evil ans proofs of his limitation. This is, indeed, to ^Mimit 
the Holy One !” How grossly materialised, how senselmly mechanical, 
are all these ideas of^wer ! The moral rectitude of the Deity is not 
even surmised. 


N. (page 378.) 

So often is the word brought into this controversy, and so 
great importance really attaches to it, that it is proper to give a 
larger attention to it, than could be very easily or popularly devoted 
to it in the text. Its true composition and derivation are found in 
two words, del, an adverb, — always, — and Sufj the present participle of 
— 1 am. Ov<r A, essence, a phrase so much employed by the Greek 
philosophical writers, is little varied from the feminine of £if, 

J&m is borrowed from it to denote a class of mythological powers ; 
and the Latin word mum^ age, is also taken from it, the digamma 
passing through the jEoUc dialect into the Roman v. In the forma« 
tion of Mp and Mviotj we ate not left to our fancy. Aristotle 
furnishes us with its definition and its history. In the ninth chapter 
of the first book, Uepl evpovov, speaking of Deity and celestial intel- 
ligences, he se>yB ; ** T^v fx^vra soi aAspief^rdre^, durrtXsi 
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idf-iufficiein life endiim to all eternity. For lUl wotd^^liaa been 
divinely or inspiredly enounced by the ancients. For the term 
which includes the sum of eveiy mau% life, though aoOordilig tO the 
most ordinary tenor of nature, is called his For the same 

reason, the consummation of the whole heaven and that which oon« 
tains endless time, even very infinity, is properly its Aids ; for taldng its 
actual name from ceaseless existence, M rov dtl firm, it is immortal 
and divine, dddMim xal We find this collocation very fire- 

quently. In Plato, in the tenth Book of the Kepublic, we find it 
twice in the same sentence : 6ri opoyKti avr^ dut Bv f Zmii* W ^ 

dfi 5v, aBdvarov, It is obvious that this must necessarily be always 
easting, but that which is ever existent is immortal.** The w is the 
neuter of ; and though not in compound, the constituents are in 
immediate juxta-posidon. 

It is no reply that al&v often, in the classical writers, means no 
more than human life. In Homer this is clearly the case when ^x9j 
is joined with it. Iliad, b. xvi. In the Fragment of Philoctetes by 
Furipides, we read, ^Kvtnvtva^p al^pa. Sometimes it is personified : 
Alov Kp6pov iroif. Kurip. Heraclidffi. In ./Eschylus, we find, alova 
ffap0€piopj oi&pa evTrorfwp, atupof ;(povov. In the last, the phrase rises in 
value, ** Who, save the gods, is happy all the dme of his life ?’* Then it 
might express the duration of the gods. At* alovor means, continu- 
ally : Choeph. lloXudpf^vov aiwpa, would be well translated, an age of woe : 
Agamem. Aristotle, as we see, admits that it expresses simple life. 
We have marked, nevertheless, how much more it can convey and is 
employed to signify. Our reference is to classical authorides for illus- 
tradon and defence. But they are of little weight in our applicadomof 
the question. We might find some later Greek writers employ al»p 
to give the sense of a mark, and even of the spinal marrow. Our 
demand is, What. is its radical idea ? It invariably expresses dura- 
tion. It may be short or long, just as the subject may be. Human 
life as to its period, divine life in its immortality, are alike its powers. 
And still our more immediate question is, What is its force in Scrip- 
ture ? It may take a new or, at least, a stronger, sense, like some of 
its other appropriated words. Three peculiarides of its inspired use 
we must nodce. *Aupp is never employed to denote human life, though 
this is its most common* pagan acceptadon. Its frequent govmnment 
by fis, is as peculiar. It occurs nowhere else, though in** atmoi is 
not an infrequent form, and though the Ladns used it, hi omne 






vdttbilis iBvitm/* Nor lew etiwge is its almost constant ledbj^jioap 
tsoiii fnii$ aUvas rm^ alSmp, This latter phrase is alwajs ia 

the Latin Uturgiesi secola seculomm. ^ No canon is pore just 
tliis,~where d&p respects the limited "in time, it is itself limited in 
idea; when it respects the boundless in duration, it is itself of 
boundless idea. Most commonly it is applied to a state of things 
subsequent to the judgement ; afUa* the last day,** when timesball 
be no longer ” Then is eternity. It is as to this dread duration that 
the word is fully and naturally applied. 

Perhaps it may be right to notice a counter-argument raised upon 
this reduplication. it is moot^, must be definite, or it would 

not admit of it. Why repeat what it might express alone ? ^^Ages 
of ages^ can only be successions of definites. We reply, that we 
rest not the defence of its eternal meaning on the reduplication. It 
may be a rhetorical [^eonasm. It may be a Hebraistic superiative 
and intensitive. The eternal idea is in the singular form of the word, 
and is not strengthened by its plural or its reiteration. But this 
manner may -more strongly deliver it. When we say, ever, for ever, 
we mean, eternal. Yet we often reduplicate it : for ever and ever, 
ever and aye. Wliat reasoning would that be, which denied that 
for ever could intend eternal, because we said, for ever and ever ? 
which pleaded that we coidd not deem the one sufficient, or that other- 
wise we should not utter it again? which tortured the first into 
necessary limitation from ^uch practice, and then deduced that the 
second could only pledge a continuance of limitations ? 

The reader may be referred, in order to facilitate his inquiries, to 
Stephens* Thesaurus. One stiiking selection may be quoted: it is 
taken from Philo, De Wundo : Ei# aitavi df ovre irafHXffXvBiv ovdci^, ow 
fitWtiy aXXa ftovov v<^€cm;jc6.*’ Nor mu|t we forget Suicer’s 'fhesaurus 
Ecclesiasticus, e Patribus Grcecis. One of his selections may be cited 
here. Theodoretus being referred to on Heb. xi. 3, calling “ *0 act coy,” 
Damascenus is described as saying, though much is the same as 
Gregory Nysscn gives in his Thirty-sixth Oration : “ Acyrroc otoii^, ov 
;(porpf, ovdf rt ftcpor, rjkiov (fiopa leol ipofico ptrpoviupop, {fytnjv 

hi KOI vvKTm crvyiarafievoy, dXKa to (rvfiTraptKreivofifPop rotv 

athmey oIop rt xpowKhp Kipffpa teal dtaon^/ta hinp yap rat vtro xporop 6. 
Xpopof^ rovro rotr athiois t<mp ai<^v” 

Passow, as a Greek Lexicographer, is the highest authority of our 
day. He translates Aldtpios by the strongest explanations of his 
language, Sn>td* An excellent dictionary has been 
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ti»o%^4w|DiNt(»8li^ Two flifcw B tiHu i ftf i ii i mm ft>imi i l i> i! 
Igr wi9ii»« rfinoww, %iMiBii, Rkvii* of etmriltSirt Mi ii fa wi yinr, 
Cimmi AJenndrimn, B^ouang in et«n%. 
lltan lias void then » none M ngoidoaiA nad IbwiblA* ItVMdd 

be firand dia^ inkmntfnt, dsofdXvrM, AraiNFt«c, oAnrif MtXtx9t> 
Md odmr terms, vne de fi c i e iit and ftefate in {hose svM 
ocmnezioiv in vlnek So^tare employs dwt vlmdi ve now attempt 
to vindicftliQie 

In the text « refemioe has )fem loade to the use of this ^ford by 
the Christiaa Greek writers. Justin may be quoted with thii iMirti- 
colar view. He most have been very conversant with this language^ — 
its philosophy, and genius. The following citationsy quite distinct 
trom each other, are out of his Dialogue with Trypho, 
dueatOf These everlasting laws,*’ opposed to those whkdi are oscono* 
mical and temporary. Mtra ravra trv) cJanrior 
wmrrofw oMUrraaivy Ailer these, — namely, tlie thousand years, — tlie 
universally-allowed eternal afler-iife of all.'^ ** Art rov ivi' mu rw 
From now, and until, or through, eternity.'* 

It may just be observed that mternus is often used in an inierior 
sense by the classics. To go no ftuther than Horace, Serviet aster- 
num.** But does he mean no more when he speaks Mt&mm 
Yestfls ?** Or Viigil, Gleba etemum^ftrangenda.** But does he 
mean no more in his deacriptians of Jupiter, 

. . . . ** 0| qui rei homiouinque Delhoque 
/Btemis regit imperlif 

And of Cerberus, JBtemum*latrans ?** Justified by this authority, 
the earliest Latin Christian writers seek no other word, their 
strongest idea : in sstemum. Surely Lanctandus knew how it 
might be applied, a man who wrote on the immortality of the soul : 

Coiunt ; ut mercedem immortalitads aodpiant; aoctpiunt isunor- 
talitatem, ut in sstemum Deo servknt.’*^ — Epitome : cap. 69. BoiUh’s 
Script Eccles. Opuscula. 
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Mids ibeie woidi mthont {Mf^^Bii0| 0ii y wilt AAm tibd 
dufiition oftkitli AiiA* Tet an dbjeoAii liaa biw lywdy ftniblled 
upon ibe eoqtitictic^ H. 1% ia mged lliai ddii 
enoe in the dtimlioa. But wlale a di£b?«iieei« ioppoeed; it ia a# lu 
the predicate^ which ia one, but iu the reepectiye aubjecta* file 
ttSKaw and the {«4, are the diffi^ooea exprmedL The canon muat 
be, not that a commoa predicite be disturbed, but that opponte au|^ 
jeota, audb aa the case auppoaea, ftiUj meet the d 2 £kieiioe,|noi&An^ 
in contraat with Uf$, Had the order of the sentence been inrerted, 
would this criticism apply ? There ll this iuraaion in Danid : 

And the multitude that sleep in the dust of the earth dudl awake, 
acme to everlasting Ufe, and some to shame and everlasting con* 
tempt.^ Is the everlasting,^ in the first instance, to be considmd 
as less than in the second ? It may be said, that nothing in this 
sentence 4m6wer8 to the force of the bi. To this the reply is simple, 
) often has this sense ; and not only as a copulative, it answers to that 
idea of the contrary, the alternative, which we express by, but. Nor 
can we conceive a better exposition than that of Augustine* ** Si 
utrumque etemum, profecto aut utrumque cum fine diutomum, aut 
utnunque sine fine perpetuum debet intelligi. Par pari enim relata 
sunt, hinc supplicium cetemum, inde vita setema. Oicere autem in 
hoc tmo eodemque sensu, Vita sterna sine fine exit, supplicium ster- 
num finem habebit, multum absurdum est. Unde, quia vita sterna 
sanctorum sine fine erit, supplicium quoque SBternum quibus exit 
finem procul dubio non ^abehit.” — De Givit. Dei, lib. xxi. cap. 17. 

To this agrees the remark of Chrysostom in his Twenty-fifth 
Homily on Romans. *On ra wk <^c irorif, oKova-t^ avrov 

Xcyorros, «.r.X. And that these future things can never reach an 
end, listen to Christ while he speaks : ^ These shall g8 away into 
everlastiiig punishment: but the righteous into everlasting life.’ ** To 
thin he subjoins the comment : Ei roiwp ^ oldpior, mil t| coXomr 
aUvior. If, therefore, the life be everlasting, everlasting must be 
the punishment/' 

** Formula vvp t 6 aUmov est imago poenm et miseriss exp^eam : 
BCatt. vii. Id, ad significaiidas pcenas post mortem futuras adhibetur 
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itMMUh cm 14 ) oppomtur et hoc loco v. 46 prolegitor n/Skami^ 
hoc €Bt| 8iq[^licium, poena (Maocab. iv. 88. ^Hah. His. Yar. 18. 8.) 
oni oppunitor t. 46 , M ^ Bamk^ia. . « . ^ . I^arasen, 

quoqiie et Essem, existimabant, improbos oStiov nfi^ptem, 
HidkfomWf poenas perpetuas expectate.— Apud Matth. xxv. 46.^ 
Commentaries on the New Testament, hy Theophihis Kt^no^I. 


P. (page 883.) 

Everlasting destruction, SXcdpor, properly signifies that destruc* 
Ikm of the animal life which is called death; but is nowhere used to 
denote the extinction of the thinking principle. When, therefore, 
the wicked are said to be punished with everlasting ^destruction 
from the presence of the Lord, it cannot from that expression be 
certainly inferred that they are to be annihilated.** — Macknight 
2 Thess. i. 9. He proceeds with a theory of bis own as to the deadi 
of those who survive in the conflagration of the earth, and then 
subjoins : The punishment of the wicked cast into the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone, is called the second deaths to inti* 
mate, that as the soul or thinking principle in men, is not destroyed 
in the first death or destruction of the body, so neither is it to be 
extinguished by the destruction of the body in the general conflagra* 
tion; which, therefore, is fitly called the second death. And seeing 
the wicked shall never be delivered from this second death, by any 
new resurrection, it is properly tamed everlasting destruction,^ His 
particular theory is self-contradictory. If they who are ** alive and 
remain** are thus bodily destroyed, it is their first death.’* But the 
second death** follows the judgement, and is the sentence of endless 
alienation firom “ the joy of the Lord.** 

The Comment of Theophylact on the same passage may show 
how the Greek word was still understood far into mediaeval times. 

Hw rmv^ Slpiyeriaarm; K.r.X. How then do the followers of On* 
gen fidsely place an end to punishment? Paul asserts it to be 
eternal. How can that be eternal which is temporary? oUviof 

vp6<rKaiffoe*^ 
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Q* (page 884*) 

yhe following passage fh>m President Edwards, thongh in his 
worst stjle of composition, places the question in a tery strong light 
of analogy, and is most convincing as an illostraticm: — 

That this is so, we may be convinced by this consideration, viz., 
that when we hear or read of some horrid instances of cruelty, it may 
be to some poor innocent child, or some holy martyr, and the# 
cruel persecutors, having no regard to their shrieks and cries, only 
sported themselves with their mi^ry, and would not vouchsafe even 
to put an end to their lives ; we have a sense of the evil of them^ 
and they make a deep impression on our minds. Hence it seems 
just, every way fit and suitable, that God should inflict a jpj terri- 
ble punishment on persons who have perpetrated such wickednm. 
It seems no way disagreeable to any perfection of the Judge of the 
world ; we can think of it without being at all shocked. The reason 
is, that we have a sense of the evil of their conduct and a sense of 
the proportion there is between the evil and demerit and the punish- 
ment. 

Just so, if we saw a proportion between the evil of sin and eternal 
punishment, if we saw something in wicked men |hat should appear 
as hateful to us, as eternal misery appears dreadful ; something that 
should as much stir up indignation and detestation, as eternal misery 
does terror, aU objections against this doctrine would vanish at once. 
Though now it seems incredible, though when we hear of it and are 
so often told of it, we know not how to realise it ; though when we 
hear of such a degree and duration of torments as are held forth in this 
doctrine, and think what eternity is, it is ready to seem impossible, 
that such torments should be inflicted on poor feeble creatures by a 
Creator of infinite mercy; yet this arises principally from these two 
causes : (1.) It is so contrary to the depraved inclinations of man- 
kind, that they hate to believe it, and cannot bear it should be true; 
(II.) They see not the suitableness of eternal punishmenC to the j^vil 
of sin ; they see not that It is no more than proportionable to the 
demerit of sin.” 
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B« (page 422.) 

ll mj be only juat to refer to extenuatiq; c rit iciame leapeetlbg 
tiie deaoiiptioiia of Jodaa. The firat la &aA vhidi our Lord iSmi 
empbalieiJfy givea : ** Ofetl bi Jwfydmf ittaivff bt^ ^ 6 rov 
Jidl^dfOoii fmpdfedorac* koX^ Ijw tl cnk iymiffiti b Mpttmtn 

Thia, it ia claimed, ought to be rendeied, Woe ter that 
%m by whom the Son of man ia betrayed: good were for him if he 
had not been bom that man.’* The collocation doea not fevonr it, 
fer the word goremed genenUly precedea the word which gorema 
it Such we believe to be the present construction. The syntax, 
however, would be destroyed by the rendering: iymtfiff has nothing 
to govern it except 6 Mptewot The personal verb would 

have admitted a nominative to fellow, but ytvofuu is not here a per* 
aonal one. There is sense of creation, of generation, and not of 
mmple existence. W^re it not so, the construction must remain the 
same. Nor u it real extenuation of the terrible sentence. Where 
ia the difference between, good would it be that be who betrayed 
Christ diould never have been bom he,” and ** good would it for 
him that he should never be bom ?” The sentence proceeds upon 
the irredeemable ijorse of such an existence: that the being imparted 
at birth would be only an evil in its issues. Were philological 
objection to be met on grounds of Christian tmth, we should com- 
plain of the fatalistic view of the rendering. Almost all universalists, 
thohgh divided by large disagreements, unite in necessarianism. 
The implication is, that there must be such a traitor, and good were 
it for him not to have been bom to fulfil the character 1 We believe 
that to be that man” was Judas’ sole doing and perfect choice. 
The common sense of the suggested translation is ndt more de- 
fensible: *^Good were it fer bim who betrayeth Christ not to have 
been bom the betrayer,” not to have been bom himself I 
Ihe second gloss is proposed for the conclusion of the prayer 
o^ered by the Apostles for Divine guidance in the choice of a suc- 
cessor to Judas: rh¥ kk^pop rift buutotnas ravtiff oA ihroorroX^r, 

tjg Traptfiff *Javdaf, fropevdrjptu €l$ r6p rbtrop rbp We should 

translate it thus : ** That he draw the^ot” (which was to be the 
sign of election) of this service and apostolate, from which Judas 
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fell, in order that he might go to his own place.’* The attempt is 
to represent going to his own place,** as spoken of the new candi- 
date and not of the apostate: that hanng drawn the lot, he might 
enter upon his proper office.** We more than doubt whether 
fropcedsMM can bear so slight a %uratiTe allusian to mo&m, aa 
we under8tan4» bj accession to a trust or duty. It implies absolute 
departure for another locality. We know not what canon can 
warrant the construction of the two infinidves, XaPuvf iropcvd^MUi if 
they refer to the same person: however, may govern 

ffxpcvd^iw. The Codex Alexandrinus gives instead of Iduu^f 

evidently pointing out “the place,** r<$iror, as that of retribotiou. 
We think that, on very satisfactoiy grounds, we may conclude that 
the^significudon is, Judas was no longer sufiered by the Divine 
wrath, but in his transgression had so sinned, that he might be 
suddenly sent tq his appropriate award. Ignadus, in his Epistle to 
the Magnesians, reads it in the same manner, applying it to every 
one who departs. Chap. ii. v. 1. 

The question of his suicide concerns not our argument. The 
affirmative may establish the certainty, but touches not the duration, 
of his doom. The criticism on an^^aroy to get rid of his self- 
murder, seems to us accommodating and strained. If Ahithophel, 
who “ hanged himself,** shadowed him, such a catastrophe becomes 
the more probable. The Septuagint applies to the end of that wily 
intriguer this very wosd. Thucydides also warrants this sense. 
Relating the conduct of the Corcyrseans towards tbeir prisoners, he 
says of these latter: “ Many of them laid violent hands upon them* 
selves, some thrusting the arrows shot at them by the enemy 
into their own throats ; others, tearing the cordage of their beds 
which they /ound there, or twisting such ties as they could form 
from their own garments, strangled themselves : Lib. 4 

De Bell. Pelop. .ZBlian in his Various History, b. 5, chap. 8, uses 
the same sense : “ Socrates being ridiculed in a comedy jaughed : 
Uohaypos con|y{aro.** 

Saurin has a masterly discourse upon this subject. 
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iiiMiiiig, in the shape of ooncessiony can be found more 
remari^^e ihan in th^ following passage from I^^ourses on Uni- 
versal IKeetitatioBi by John Prior Estlin, LL.D.** ** But though all 
will be thus restored to Tirtuci and finally Idmitted to ihe enjoyment 
of everlasting happiness, the wicked will have lost all the happi- 
frees of (%nst’s mediatorial kingdom ; th^ will not only have 
lost this, but thdr fixture situation, their situation both absolute 
and relatiye, ts aU stsrat^, will be afihcted by the loss. They 
must be, fcr st^, behind &ose who made a proper improvement of 
tiieir first state, and who will be advancing in intellectual and moral 
perfection and happiness, during ail that periody in which th^m 
suffering that punUhmmty which was necessary to destrogy not them- 
selneSf hut their mful habits^ and to prepare them for the enjoyment 
of eternal happiness. So that literally, without any straining of the 
words, their punishment will be eternal.** Of all practical consi- 
derations, this is the most important. It shows that the connexion 
between stn and misery is etemaly immutabUy indissoluble ; that reaUy 
and trulyy though in a sense different from that in which the words 
are generally understood, $in is of infinite demerit ; that in its con^ 
quences,— consequences which cannot be avoided, but which are a 
part of those laws by which the moral world is governed, — it affects 
the|tate/or suer.** 

Hie italics are literally transcribed. 


It may not be either irrelevant or uninteresting to tcace the suf- 
frage of ecclesiastical opiuion upou the doctrine of future punishment. 
No testimony can be more generally agreed. We shall find that 
every ds^wrture from it has been accounted a gross and dangerous 
error. The Jewish church was so corrupted by its traditions, that 
no great importance xn&j be attached to any of its later and humanly 
enunciated tenets. But we learn horn Josephus, !u the first chapter 
of his xviii. Book on the Antiquities of the Jews, that the Pharisees 
** believed that souls have an immortal vigor in them ; and that 
under tha earth there will be rewards, or punishments, acc<Mrdmgly 
as tiiey have Hved virtuously or viciously in this life s and tiie laUer 
are to be detained in m evikdsl^ prisan.'^' He ftiows the infiuetiee 
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whioh these views had over the people, even over the atjee.^ He 
then records the opposite noticms of the Sadduoees, yet adds thati^ 
when they become magistrates, ^They addict themselves to tibe nc^ 
tions of the Pharisees, h^eame the multitude would not otherwiee tear 
ihm” But oar disquisition rather pertains to the decsisions of 
Ghristm . antiquily, the p<|j[feology of them who lived near to Ihe 
events of redemption. In quoting from the writings of these early 
times, we rather look for criticism and illustration, than for doctrine. 
We cannot respect ihw authors as authorities or textuaries. But 
the Patristic Treatises reflect their times, identify their contempo* 
raries, and expose their controlling influences. Their genius and 
eloquence and frequent unction are deserving of all admiration.^ 
Because of a few fables, for much wild dreaming, all their historic 
truth is not to be invalidated nor all their beauty to be overlooked. 
We need not believe the Phcenix of Clement, nor veiy greatly 
applaud the Ichthyology of Tertullian, but it would be unreasonable 
to forego their sober and legitimate use. They are not the inter* 
preters of Scripture, but they are of archaistic language, of their 
own period, of the popular idea : they are neither to be elevat^ to^ 
an idolatrous veneration nor to be decried by a vulgar disparage* 
ment. 

So little was the doctrine of eternal punishment disputed in the 
first ages, thaf when Origen argued against it, Augustine protests : 
**non immerito reprobavit ecclesia.’* Desiring to give a more dis* 
tinct analysis of the writings of these great opponents on this question, 
in a aubse(|uent page, we shall not further notice them in this 
synopsis. We begin at a much higher point, only observing that, 
with almost this exception, one confluence of attestation sets in 
towards it.. 

The Apostolic Fathers, as they are mititled, occupy the earliest 
dote. Clement, perhaps, ranks the first. Any tradition that he was 
a companion of the apostles, and bishop of Borne, is merely gratui* 
tons : indeed, evidently false. As baseless is his identify witii him 
of the same name, recced in Philip, iv. fl. We possess his two 
epistles to the Corinthians. In the sixth d^^pter of the second, we 
Teed : If we do the will of Christ we shall find rest. But if other- 
wise, he will in no wise rescue us from endless punishment oi^ 
fivatra$ «ie at^viov He quotes, loosely enough, firom 

Ezekiel xiv. 20, to argue the imposribilify of their escape, ^*rts vopd* 
sXifros;** la the' following chapter he illustrates the fact by the 
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paimt pAat. beeoBMM tu to nfleot tiiat atiilatM of Aow 
'WOrt-liv^ OQBtMtB, if Ite was proved to luve saboemd w to httve 
taansgnased, was socmiged and drivoi fiton the stadiom. What 
dioilid tlmt teach us? The puuishu^ent whidi he shall sufler who 
1^ tixdated the immortal oomb^ For it is said, conoemixig them 
who preserve uot the seal, r$w Their worm dieth not, 

% oM^p av iwXfun^ot,*’ K.r.X. ** If the Potter have ^ne so 
|kir 1 ^ to Arow the broken vessel into the ftumaoe of fire, he can no 
Here bring any remedy or succour to it : o^m Uterally, 

^^camiot come to its cry.^ ** For after we have left this world, in the 
ne!||( we can nrithmr confess, nor any longer repent.** 

Ignalius says, in his epistle to the Ephesians, ** He that is thus 
^Mded, riiall depart into unquenchable fire.** And again in that to 
the Smymasans : “ For what remains, it is very reasonable that we 
should repent whilst there is yet time to return unto God.** 

In the general epistle of Barnabas we read : For this cause there 
shall be both a resurrection and a retribution.**— Archbishop Wake's 
translation. 

Polycarp, in his epistle to the Smymean church, thus makes his 
appeal to the proconsul who threatened to consume him with fire : 
llvp dirfiXct£ t 6 vpot i^pav tcaidpivop teal fur iXtyw trp€wvfi€PW, *Ky¥09lt 
TO rSjs ftthXovaijs Kpia€m koI almptov ic^Katre^f roit oov^tin rtfpov^ 
pitpop wvp. The fire thou threatenest can but buri^^for an hour, 
and will speedily expire : know thou thi^t there is a fire of approach- 
ing judgement and everlasting punishment perpetually fed for the 
profane.** The whole account is in Eusebius, Eccles. History, 
b. iv. ch. 15. 

Justin Martyr, (a.d. 140,) firom his learning and philosophy, 
as well as from his constancy, has always received a large share of 
deference. In has second Apology, after quoting. Matt. xxv. 46, and 
Philip. iL 10, he adds : ** Xcd vm porapoifavvo’sy &n 
page 155. Who will nc^ rqpent when it can be no avaU.** In his 
first Apology to the Roman Senate, he thus strongly speaks; £«* 

roM forty (6rt teoXaCoyrot iy otmyif wvpt ol odemu) otVf fort 6fO(, ^ n 
toTWy o4 fifXcc ovTft rqy Mp&m»y^ ical tMfv forty apfriff oodf Koictd* 
MUm npmpovoty ol yopodtrat root wapafiaiyoyrar rh dutrfTOYpfya soXA 
If it be iM so (that the unrighteous shall be punished in everlasting 
fire) then is there no God; or if there be, he troubles not himself 
about men, neither virtue nor vice can exist, and legislators unjustly 
punish those who transgress what is set forth as good.**— page 18S. 
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%i«hop Taylor quotes a passi^ which says : Hicy who Bife do* 
signed to, punishment shall abide so long as God please to have tfaeiii 
to live and to be punished.** (infx») dt saXAfomu tor* as) 

<W ml ^ Otof page 86. The language might implyi 

though not necessarily^ that such punldiment admitted of possible 
termination. That ** will** is not assumed'. Nor can any restora-* 
tion to happiness be inferred. This, however, is not spoken by 
Justin, but by his venerable instructor in Christianity The writers ' 
who are commonly associated with Justin, who are ranked as his 
disciples, Atbenagoras, Tatian, and Theophilus of Antioch, especially 
the two latter, frequently enforce the same doctrixie. He always 
speaks with the most consent decision concerning the final doom of 
the wicked. Aumw irvp very frequently occurs in his writings. How 
he understands the adjective is clear: “ Alem^y kAoifw Kokacrfifffrofjuvtufi 
dXX* 0^x1 trfputdoF,*^ AiroX. : B' irpos : £^^.*^Pari8 

edition, (Lutetise.) 

Irenseus, (a.d, 178,) in his Symbolum Ex. lib. i. cap. 10, Adver. 
Hiereses, professes : ** Christ shall send the impious, and the ui^just, 
and the lawless, and the blasphemous of mankind, into endless fire : 
tU TO ai^piov TO nvp irc/x^.** In another place, he says : ** They who 
fly from the eternal light of God, which contains in it all good things, 
are themselves the cause of their inhabiting eternal darkness, destitute 
of all good things, becoming4o themselves the cause of this habita- 
tion,” lib. iv^ cap. 76. Bened. edit. 285. , 

Clemens Alexandrinus, (a.d. 194,) in his admonition to the 
Gentiles, speaks of eternal torments.” In his Ptedagogus, he says, 

** Tov8( at<i>tfOf €aTiv tiptrtpov rikoi'^ And again, “ Oi yap tori 

ravrop al^p icui xp6potJ*^ 

Tertullian. (a.d. 200.) In his De Anima we find the taint o^his 
Montaiiist opiiiions. He considers the Paraclete not quite as did his 
master — that is, altogether different from the Holy Ghost of Pente- 
cost — but only that much more was revealed in his own age by Him. 
Among these revelations he specifies certain purifications which the 
souls of the righteous may require in their separate state, ere th^ 
enter heaven. This is a dawning of the gross error which has so 
widely spread over the world for centuries, the thunderbolt of eccle- 
siastic despotism. But this is supposed to precede the JiUdgement. 
Upon the eternity of future punishment he is nnwavering. In hia 
work against Marcion, he says— Non enim omnes salvi fiunt.** In 
hia Apokgy, chapters 48 and 49, he maintains that the punishmenta 
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of tibe will oodure hr ever* In the 4&tii chapter, he thua de-«>^ 

obnee hiinaitf-^^^Becxsgit^ etiain pro brevitate supplieii cnjuslibet, 
tion tamew tillra mortem xemaneufi * • * Enim vero nos 4pi mb Deo 
omnium speculatore dispungimur, quiquemtemam ab wo posmun pvo*^ 
vidmnicuii merito soil innocentin ocoarrimus, et pro eeieiitiae plentta* 
dine, et pro latebrarum difficnllate, et pro'magnitadine cmciatUB, non 
diutumiy verum smpUenti*^ Again in bhaptmr 16, he dmmbes it~ 
^^JBque peipetmi et jngem ” 

Cyprian. (a.i>» 248.) ^*Nec ent unde habere tormenta vel requiem 
posgint aKquando vel finem.*’ '^Quando istinc exceesum Aierit, 
nuUus jam p<Bnitenti» locus est, nuUus satis&ctionis efiectus, hie vita 
aut amittitur aut tenetur ; hie saluti sstexuffi cultn Dei et fruetu fidei 
providetur.” — ^Ad Demetrianum. 

Lanctantius. (a. 1 }. 306.) Tunc et impii resuigent non ad vitam, 
sed ad p<ynam. Eos quoque, secunda resurrectione facta, Deus exei- 
tabit, ut ad perpetua tormenta damnati, et nternis ignibus traditi, 
merita pro sceleribus Suis supplida persolvant.**— Epitmne, Boutfa^s 
Script. Eocleg. Opuscula. 

Athanasius, (a.d. 326.) *^Apa 3c c^cc riXoir t»v dfutfrntX^v ^ ccSXii* 
m, ^ The answer is, When our Lord speaks conoeming those 
in Gehenna, ‘ Their worm dieth not,’ &c. and again, ' The wicked 
shall go into everlasting punishmmt ; ’ and also the apostles, * Be not 
deceived, for neither adulterers, &c, shallenherit the kingdom of God 
from these proofs it follows that, as is the blessedness of the just, so 
is the punishment of the wicked, eternal. And again, the Lord says 
concerning Judas, ^Gkiod were it for that man that he bad net been 
bom V For if that punishment were to have end, certainly would it 
be an advantage that he was bom, if very late, o^mrorc , after punish-* 
ment, he should enter the kingdom of God, as deceived hmretaes have 
fimeied.’’ — Qiisestiones ad Antiocdium : 102 Quss. 

Jerome. (a i>. 392.) la his commentary on the 66& chapter of 
Isaiah, he sums up the passage of Scripture commonly adduced in 
hiB day, just the same as in ours, towards ibe support of the final 
deliverance of the wicked, evidently with strong disapproval. What* 
ever hia admiration Origen, and hia presumed Am in the Philo* 
Hieronymus was quite hewtile to any such opinion. Indeed he 
ftamally latalogiies his errors or hereaiea, and vdiemeudy eondeimm 

Chrysostom. (a 4>* 898.) Horn. 28. ad Oorm. aI iviwMi 

e^Xoefir Tf wapmn vvyiumAHmm 
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As here these punishnifiQiv follow to the close of the preseiil life|,,io 
there they continue permanently.’* The argument is, that thqr must 
correspond to the duration of both states alike. It is folt to be 
unnecessary to add more from John ot Constantinople, because of his 
redundant mention of it. 

At greater length we may refer to Origen and Augustine. They 
were both men of the most exalted genius. They can only be called 
opponents as ranging themselves on the contrary sides of this question, 
since the former flourished more than a century and half previous 
to the latter. Of the Greek father much only exists In Latin trans- 
lation. This is the case with his work, ncpl The following 

extract is from it, lib. i. cap. 6. num. 8. — ^^Interim tarn in his quas 
videntur, et temporalibus sssculis, quam in illis quas non videntur et 
fstema sunt, omnes isti pro ordine, pro ratione, pro modo et merit- 
orum di^itatibus dispensantur ; ut alii in primis, alii in secundis, 
nonnulli etiam in ultimis temporibus, et per majora ac graviora sup- 
plicia, nec non et diuturha, ae muitis (ut ita dicam) sasculis tolerata, 
asperioribus emendationibus reparati et restituU eruditonibus prime 
angelicis, turn deinde etiam superiorum graduum virtutibus, et sic 
per singula ad superiora provecti, usque ad ea qtue sunt invisibUia et 
aetema perveniant, singulis videlicet quibusque celestium virtutum 
olBciis quadem eruditioniiiu specie peragratis. £x quo, ut opinor, 
hoc consequentSa ipsa videtur ostendere, unamquamque rationabilem 
naturam posse ab uno in alterum ordinem transeunteip, per singulos 
in omnes, et ab omnibus in singulos pervenire, dum accessus pro- 
fectuum, defectuumve, varies pro motibus vel conatibus propriis 
unus quisque pro liberi arbitrii facultate perpetitur,” This may be 
considered a summary of his opinions. His one idea is that of a 
piirgatorian fire ; wherever the word arises in Scripture, he almost 
always thus interprets it : and often he seems to think that this is 
that of the last conflagration, through which the righteous shall pass 
unhurt, while it shall purify the wicked. Isaiah xlv. 2 ; Malachi 
iii. 8 ; 1 Cor. iii. 12 passim, are his frequent arguments. Yet is he not 
consistent. He says in the second book of the same treatise Cujus 
ignis materia atqiie esca nostra sunt peccata. . . . Cum mens ipsa, vel 
conscientia per divinam virtutem omnia in memoriam recipiens, quo- 
rum in semetipsa signa qussdam et formas, cum peccaret,expresserat, 
et singulorum quee vel finde ac turpiter gesserat, vel etiam impie 
oommisserat, historiam quamdam scelerum suorum ante oeulos sues 
videbit expositam : tunc et ipsa conscientia propriis stimulis agitator 
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atgue <mpuiigiftitiv el SHI ipea effidtmeocw^ £ 

Naau ir. Tide Gon^ Celeumi lib, ▼. 

Yel em htM as be is, sometiineB falters, quidem a 

nobis etiuim earn magno mela el cauleta dicimliirt discutaentibiui. 
magis el pertractanlibas qnam pro oerto ac defimto staHienlibiis.’^ 
Koar is be confident tbal there may not be^ after the end of aQ things^ 
A^reriTiil of sin — contimrj to the eednctire theory of so many who 
quote bis authority, and seek his patronage. Kol rAar wpay* 
impfAfPal ion rijp Jtoiday irdripa Aim pffHofMmf thn 

tdrr^v Anrpaw^mi AvtKur&ai, ^ fuft ov tov irap6yrof •an htyov SiSafoi, 
C. Celsum^ lib. vuL 72. The end of all is destined to abolish all 
wickedness ; but whether so completely that it never can in any 
future instance be permitted to recur, or whether otherwise, it is no 
part of my present discourse to determine.” 

Augustine is well known as the defender of the Scriptural truth of 
retribution. In his Civitas Dd, the twenty-first book, he enters 
upon a formal investigation of the objections and difficulties supposed 
to attach to its eternal duration. Some of the earlier chapters are 
taken up with questions pertaining to the mture of future punish- 
ment. The ninth is devoted ; De Gehenna, et letemarum qualitate 
posnarum.’^ The eleventh treats : An hoc ratio justitiie habeat, ut 
non sint ejctensiora posnarum tempera, quam fuerint peccatorum,” 
The twelfth concerns : ** De inagnitudine prajvaricationis primse, ob 
quam setema poena omnibus debeatur, qui extra gratiam fuerint 
Salratoris.” The thirteenth is directed Contra opinionem eorum, 
qui putant criminosis supplicia post mortem caussa purgationis 
adhiberi.” The seventeenth expatiates: his qui putant nullorum 

hominum poenas in teternum esse mansuras.” The eighteenth dis- 
courses: ^^De his qui novissimo judicio, propter intercessiones 
sanctorum, neminem hominum putant esse dainnandum.” The 
twenty-third is, Contra opinionem eorum qui dicunt nec diaboH, 
sec hominum malorum perpetua futura supplicia.” The inter- 
mediate chapters refer to points of the Antichristian system from 
which the Bishop of Hippo was not himself entirely clear. In 
many of the foregoing chapters, whose titles have been given, tbe 
argument is conducted with great judgement and force: in others 
it halts} in consequent of leaning upon false science and inapt 
theology. 

The Bomish church, dating its secular existence from Phocas, 
though its worst emrs are of a far later period, hiw never blenched 
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Vrom this dogma. On this accouat Oidgen has always been refilled 
caaonisation. Cruel and anathematising has been its wielding of it f 
Again we repeat the rule of our induction: we seek not authority, 
but fact. It may be supposed that its doctrine of purgatory inter- 
feres mth it. But that only respects venial sin, or unatoned 
temporal punishment, in the destined heirs of heaven. The im- 
penitent do not enter it. Besides, its expiations are not afler the 
judgement, but before it. Those who desire information oonoeming 
it, may consult the Rev. Dr. Wisenian, in his Lectures, and the 
Rev. Dr. Rock, in his llierurgia. Those who are absolved by 
priestly power arc released from the guilt and eternal punishment 
of sin.” But they may still owe disciplinary satisfaction. If not 
rendered here, it will l)e required in this middle state. According 
to evidence, none can prove who are in that region and who are not. 
Suffrages may be offered for them who are allowed no such hope. 
Only particular cases are certainly exempt from the puxgatorian fire. 
Martyrs constitute one. Gross as this theory, often made to obtrude 
itself so as to conceal post-mundane retribution, the favorite theme of 
the Tridentine Council, which is nearly, if not altogether, silent upon 
the state of eternal punishment, — the real opinion of the Roman 
Catholic Church cannot be doubted. Perhaps she holds it not con- 
cerning any in communion witli her : she does most energetically 
towards them who are without. 

The Protestant Confessions, — such as tlic Helvetic, the Dort, the 
Augsburg, decisively agree with the testimony of Christie antiquity. 
From the latter we may cite the seventeenth Article. It denounces 
them qui sentiiint hominibus damnatis ac diabolis finem poanarum 
futuram esse.” 

In some, of the Continental Churches, especially that of Switzer- 
land, a different opinion very early found entrance. The eloquent 
treatise of Curio Ccelus Secundus, published at Basle, 1554, perhaps 
prepared the way. It is entitled, “ De Amplitudine beati regni 
Dei.” It is by no means universolistic, yet it has that tendency. 
His theory only seems to be half developed. This is a most honor- 
able name: not a more lion-hearted man ever braved the bnmt of 
pei^secutioii. M^Crie does only justice to him in the History of the 
Reformation in Italy. But there is a leaven in his book which 
wrought evil. It slowly spread. Other causes gave success to a 
doctrine which he had too much facilitated, though he would have 
shrunk from that which it was abused to corroborate. The effect of 
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^ dootrine may be seen in the Pro(estantit»m of those regions until 
this day. Utere may be reaction, ^ — ^but a deep mischief has been 
left to work. The Huguenots yielded, notwithstanding the warnings 
of a Claude and a Saurin, — and Geneva opened its gates to it, 
though the s^t c^Calvin, Pictet, and tlie Turretines. 

The Church of Eitgland is qiiite undisguised in its sentiments. A 
contrary suq>ick>n has attached to it from an alteration in its 
original articles. Under Edward the Sixth, instead of thirty-nine, 
there were forty-two. The last of the forty-two bore this title : “ All 
men shall not be saved at the length.'’ It is as follows : They also 
are worthy of condemnation, who endeavour at this time to restore 
the dangerous opinion, that all men, be they never so ungodly, shall 
at length be saved, when they have suffered pains for their sins a 
certain time appointed by (iod’s justice.” With the reason and the 
history of this omission we are not ac<]uainted. Perhaps “the 
endeavour to restore that dangerous opinion” did not continue in the 
time of Elizabeth. The Sermons, or Homilies, consumtiy alHnn 
the eternity of punishment. It is only necessary to refer to two : 
“ The Misery of all Mankind, and of his condemnation to Death 
Everlasting by his own Sin and “ Uuj)entauce and of true Kecon- 
ciliation to God.” The Athanasian Creed cannot be objected to us 
inexplicit: “ The life everhisting” in the Ajx)stles’, “ the life of tlie 
world to come,” in the Nicene, are always treated by episcoi>alian 
commentators as comprehensive of the two future states of all men. 
The phrases, in the Litany, “ From everlasting damnation,” — in the 
Burial Service, “ Deliver us not into the bitter pains of eternal 
death,” — are perfectly decisive. 

It canned, however, be concealed that some writei'S in that churcli 
have spoken with great licence upon the subject. Tillotson is among 
the number, though not with a uniform consistency. Jeremy Taylor 
hesitates, in his “ Christ’s Advent to Judgement,” and would be a 
veiy unsafe Ductor dubitantium here. Yet we must not foi^et his 
peroration to “ The Miracles of the Divine Mercy.” “ Mercy is like 
a rainbow, which God set in the clouds to remember mankind : it 
abides here as long as it is not hindered ; but we must never look 
for it after it is night, and it shines not in the other world. If we 
refuse mercy here, we shall have justice to eternity.” “ To suppose,” 
writes Bishop Newton, “ that a man’s happiness to all eternity should 
absolutely and unchangeably be fixed by the uncertain behaviour of 
a few years in this Hfe, is a supposition even more unreasonable and 
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unnatural, than that a man's miad.and manners should be com- 
pletely formed in his cradle, and his whole future fortune and con- 
dition should depend upon his infancy, ^infancy being much greater 
in proportion to the few years of this life, than the whole of this life 
to eternity.” — VoL vi. of his Works. Hartley works out his theory 
of vibrations into the same conclusion. 

And when we speak of the Christian scheme bmng necessary to 
salvation^ we should understand salvation in the Scripture sense d 
that word ; as implying a particular state of happiness \ or as the 
Christian's heaven ; mot as the sole condition of ei^oying everlasting 
Ufe; or as strictly necessary, in all men, to the avoiding absolute 
misery ; or escaping the pains of helL Christ has told us, that in 
his Father's house are many maamom ; states suited to every degree 
of holiness and vinue : and as it often appears that men, imder very 
different dispensations here, differ but almost insensibly from each 
other, in the above-mentioned qualifications ; can we conceive, that 
their future state of retribution shall be so infinitely different as 
tliose of heaven and hell are commonly believed to be ? No doubt, 
there are great advantages and sure promises, belonging to those 
who have been so happy as to be included in the Christian covenant ; 
and so honest as to hold it in faith and purity. But let not such 
exclude others from the mercies of their common Lord ; or murmur 
at the good man of the hoi’SK, if these also receive every man his 
penny. Whether they shall not sometime hereafter be called into 
the vimyard, and at lengtli become acquainted with that Person who 
hail done so great things for them, as well as us ; or what amends 
may be made them for the want of those advantages which we here 
enjoy ; is known only to the God of all mercies, in whose hands 
they are. What our Saviour said of the Gentiles^ in contradistinc- 
tion to the Jews^ may be no less true between Christiamj and the 
rest of the world that never heard of Christy but yet are prepared to* 
enter, and in a good measure worthy to be admitted, into his king- 
dom ; — who have duly attended to the catidle of the Lord which is 
set. up in the breast of ever^ man ; and which would naturally lead 
such proficients to the clearer light of his Gospel ; — other sheep X 
have, which are not of this fold ; them alS> must I hringy and th^ shall 
hear my voice; and there shall he one fold and one shepherd* Ter 
them, likewise, at length may the times of ref reshing come from the 
presence of the Lord,'' — Considerations on the Theory of Kcligion, by 
Edmund Law, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. 
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We gladlj quote in oppoeitioQ to these iuoonsequential^ mis* 
<&1ueTOU8> aOegatious, the following passage from Hooker : — 

And because in the subject of God^s providence over reasonable 
creaturesi there is now an addition of sin which was not before con- 
indered, the laws of his general providence, in reganl of this addition, 
are somewhat different from such as have been already noted. For 
as nature draweth love from God, so coi^ption of nature procureth 
hatred, it being as natural to him to abhor that which defaceth his 
handy-work, as to delight in the absolute perfection which himself 
hath given. So that sin hath opened now in «God every way of 
wrath yrhich before was shut. Sin hatli awakened justice, which 
otherwise might have slept. Wrath and justice we attribute to God, 
by reason of those effects of punislmient which God infiicteth. The 
first rule, therefore, of providence now is, that sin do not go alto- 
gether unpunished in any creature ; whereupon it followeth that, 
seeing all men universally are sinful, punishment liath also fallen 
upon all. Some are, after this life, tormented with eternal flames, 
yet here permitted to live at large till the hour of death come.*^ . . « 
“ The justice, which worketh by w^ay of revenge, proportioneth 
punishment with sin. And sin hath two measures whereby the 
greatness thereof is judged. The object, God, against whom ; and 
the subject, that creature in whom sin is. By the one measure, all 
sin is infinite, because he is infinite whom sin offendeth : ® for which 
cause there is one eternal punishment due in justice unto all sinners. 
In so much that if it were possible for any creature to have been 
eternally with God, and co-eternaily sinful, it standeth with justice 
by this measure to have punisheii that creature from eternity past 
no less than to punish it unto future eternity. From the other 
measure, which is according to the subject of sin, there are in that 
eternity of punishment varieties, whereby may be gathered a rule 
much built upon in holy Scripture : That degrees of wickedness 
have answerable degrees in the weight of their endless punishment.*’ 
— Hooker: Eccles. Polity, book v. Appendix 1. (Keble’s edition.} 

To this illustrious defender we may add the names of the Bev. 
Dr. Matthew Horbeny, and the Kev. Sir William Dawes, afterwards 
Bishop of Chester. 

Though most of the modem Unitarians embrace the theory ot 

" Ihe authority is only quoted as to the fact of this writer’s opinion : this 
particular reasoning has been objected to in the text of the Sixth Discourse in 
this volume. 
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wmemi i^estoniiSoiif tiMf interpret it Seme .deny 

fotore puniAirienlii eltoge&er : to them tbe Bev« Bernard 
and the Rev. Dr. Chanmng^ of America^ have fK>iireifn}lj, iej^ 
The professors of this creed in our own couMji geiier^i %9 it is 
supposedi allow the truth, though not the finality, of those punish^ 
ments. The Racovian Catecliism teaches, however, tlie received 
opinion. The following quotation is taken from a note to Rees^ 
translation. It is the testimony of Wissowatius. Having referred 
fpr his proofs to the Socinian Confession of Faith, 1642 — to certain 
comments of Crellius and Schlichtingius, he adds ; It is, therefore, 
a mere calumny of some persons that these churches deny the resur- 
rection and the punishment of the wicked. For it is evident from 
the cited authorities that they, equally with others, constantly main- 
tain that there will be a resurrection both of the just and of the 
unjust — and tliat the latter shall be consigned to everlasting punish- 
ment, but the former admitted to everlasting life.”— page 667. 

The Society of Friends, with a few exceptions, retain tbe same 
side of the question. “ We are placed, in this life, in a state of 
probation ; and though that probation will soon pass over, yet the 
state of being to ;kvh|ch we are approaching is of eternal duration. 
And as we enter on the boundless ocean of eternity, we enter in under 
one of these awful sentences: * He that is unjdst, let him be unjust 
still: he that is holy, let him be holy still.’ The Divine Master 
particularly mentions some ofieiices that should not be forgiven, 
either in this world or in the world to come. It has been re- 
marked by a celebrated writer, * What ardently we wish, soon 
believe.’ But however pleasing it may be to those who cling to sinful 
pleasures, to suppose that the judgements of the Almighty, in* 
another state of existence, are temporary, and will spon pass over — 
however they may resort to inventions to find out expt^dients and 
plausibilities, in the doctrine of purgatory, or the transmigration of 
souls, or the expiation of sins by the present inconveniences of vice, 
such schemes and notions are but human contrivances, that ‘ may 
indeed amuse for a while, but which they cannot carry with them 
beyond tlie grave. On the manner in which we pass our probation, 
our final happiness or misery dependit How vain, how delusive, is 
the idea, that any may slight the ofiers of redeeming love, squander- 
ing away their invaluable time which was given them to work out 
their salvation with fear and trembling ; relying on another oppor- 
tunity to be afforded in some new body, or, perhaps, in some new 
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worldr ” Thqr make Hiat aqaaratiion between Qod and tbelr own 
«8Qiu]6| wldcli meat oontinne for erer.” How awM it eontider* 
atton of.diis important tnbject I To deqaae and reject tbe heairai]^ 
^sita;6oiiy and finaUf to destroy tbe only possible means of saliratioii 1 
Ibe measure of grace thoa given to eac^ individual^ as fiie meant of 
mJLrti&m, is the purchase of Christ'a death. If this is deatroyedt is 
C3mst again to suf^ in the flesh ? or did the apoade aay truly, that 
^diere remaineth no more aacrifioe for aina T Hence the eacoeeding 
aixifuliieaB of ain, and the etemid dnratton of its con8equ^ice8.*’*^l)te 
Doctrinea of Friends* By Eliriia Bates. 

The great Nonconformist oommunities of this country, Gongre- 
gadonal and Methodiatic, have in no wiae swerved from their original 
confessions. There has been much rejection upon this particular 
question of late : this has arisen from the habit of the age, and from 
contact u'ilh the theology ©f other lands : but everything shows that 
the inquiiy has led to settled and solemn conclnsions upon it. No man 
could retain his sti^on as an Independent minister for an hour oiler 
avowing its disbelief, even should he dishonestly keep possession of 
the pulpit. The Connexional bodies might be more formal in their 
exclusion of such as impugned it than our discipline admits : but 
it would not be more decisive. " Happily we have no ban : we do not 
anathematise : but ndt less do we own and practise the duty, — From 
such withdraw yourselves ! 

It is not within our knowledge whether any XJniversalist churches 
exist in this country, apart from those which are Arian or Psil* 
anthropistic. Some individuals we know holding this opinion, who 
are otherwise evangelical in their creed. Winchester beaded a con* 
^'siderable sect of such persons : thc^e are almost entirely gone over 
to Unitarianism^ Properly the epithet intends universal restoration 
to happiness. But under it, will fall marly parties who deiiy phy- 
sic^ immortality, and who assert the sentence of destruction. In 
America, however, the strict Universalist denies future retribution 
altogether. Tbe followers of the Kev. Dr. Hungtington place the 
non^punishment upon the most antinomian idea of the satisfaction of 
Christ. Rclly, after whom a considerable nnmber of his followers 
were called, abets the same. These are now generally absorbed in 
the two divisions of Impartialists and Kestorationists. The former 
are generally Umtarian in their other doctrines, but hold as their 
q>ecHic views that man is not immortal, that there is no conscious* 
ness frOET indeed existence of the soul after death, that no effect of 
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present conduct can attach to an after state of bein|^ .^at aQ ^ 
dead shall be raised in the last day mdthoui any morale 
aU alike good and happy. The latter allow« like ChaiS^f 
suffering, of a poanal or of a disciplinary character, hereafter, lifih a 
consummation to all of ultimate restitution. A most perfect cour- 
tesy does not dwell between these two sections : occasionally they 
tell each other that they would prefer the common opinion to^the 
latitudinarianism and the cruelty which they charge upon their 
respecdve opinions. Transatlantic Unitarianism lives upon their 
strife. 

Neology, very mainly the offspring of Germany, spread over this 
error its fostering wing. Its dhvilling and sophistry are favourable 
to it. Tet there is a counteraction springing up even in those 
regions. Indeed, the truth for which we contend is most firmly 
intrenched in the letter as well as the spirit of Scripture, and can 
suffer nothing, but must gain everything, from literal hermeneutics. 
The language of our Lord assures our solemn faith : The Scrip- 

TURE CANNOT BE BROKEN.” 


Having thus brought his volume to an end, the Lecturer expresses 
his feelings in the language of an ancient orator : Ka\ ci xaKSf 
ical rov dbix^fiOTOs KorrjydpviKay tlirov i^av\oyaiv* f 2 de Mfecrrf/wry 
m ibvpafiTiv'' .^schines, In Ctesiphontem. 
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